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SEYMOUR M. HERSH (“THE SCENE OF THE CRIME.” P. 52) won a Pulitzer Prize in 1970 
for his reporting on the My Lai massacre. His articles on the Army’s high-level 
coverup of the events were published in The New Yorker m]2sm3ry, 1972. 

SAM KNIGHT (“FOLLOW THE WHITE BALL.” P. 24) is a journalist living in London. 
This is his first piece for the magazine. 

LENA DUNHAM (SHOUTS & MURMURS. P 31), the creator of the HBO series “Girls,” 
published her first book, “Not That Kind of Girl,” in September. 

JUDITH THURMAN (“A LOSS FOR WORDS,” P. 32), a Staff writer, is the author of “Cleo- 
patra’s Nose: 39 Varieties of Desire” and “Secrets of the Flesh: A Life of Colette.” 

DANIEL ZALEWSKI (“LIFE LINES,” P 40) is the magazine’s features director. He has 
contributed profiles of Werner Herzog, Ian McEwan, and others. 

ELLEN BASS (POEM, P 58) teaches in the M.F.A. program at Pacific University and 
in prisons in California. “Like a Beggar” is her most recent book of poems. 

THOMAS PIERCE (FICTION, P. 62) is the author of the story collection “Hall of Small 
Mammals.” 

DAN CHIASSON (BOOKS, P. 77), a poet and a literary critic, is an associate professor of 
English at Wellesley College. “Bicentennial” is his fourth poetry collection. 

HUA HSU (POP MUSIC, P. 80) teaches at Vassar College. He is currently a Ford 
Academic Fellow at the New America Foundation. 

BARRY BLITT (COVER) has contributed more than eighty covers to the magazine. 
He has illustrated several children’s books, including “The Founding Fathers!: 
Those Horse- Ridin, Fiddle-Playin’, Book-Readin, Gun-Totin’ Gentlemen Who 
Started America,” which was published in January. 
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COMMAPHILIA 

Mary Norris, the “Comma Queen,” 
brought the world of punctuation to 
life in her piece (“Holy Writ,” Febru- 
ary 23rd ScMarch 2nd). We often abuse 
language, and Norris reveals an appre- 
ciation for the subtleties of expression 
that spring from symbols on a page. 
But as the director of the American 
Music Literacy Association, I can’t re- 
sist pointing out the questionable mu- 
sical reference in the essay. Norris writes, 
“One plays by ear, using the comma to 
mark a pause, like dynamics in music; 
if you were reading aloud, the comma 
would suggest when to take a breath.” 
Indeed, musicians indicate a breath 
with a comma-like symbol at times, 
especially in vocal music. Dynamics, 
however, are another concern. Dy- 
namics, such as forte, piano, crescendo, 
and diminuendo — often written as cresc. 
and dim. or with “hairpins” — indicate 
the volume of sound. Musicians use 
commas to articulate phrasing in a 
musical score, but commas are not 
dynamics. 

]ohn Armstrong 
Baldwinsville, NY. 

As a retired newspaper editor and cur- 
rent freelance copy editor, I was pleased 
to see Norris’s article. But she de- 
votes too much space to the matter 
of serial commas. The big problem 
with commas is the paucity of them in 
prose. Every one of the hundred and 
forty- five books I’ve edited for authors 
and small presses in the last twenty 
years had to have many commas in- 
serted. But I’ve found that, rather than 
commas, the punctuation that authors 
get wrong most often is hyphens, en 
dashes (short), and em dashes (long). 
And punctuation is actually the least 
of all worries when it comes to copy 
editing. The things I see most often 
in books are misspelled words and 
names. Most important, as Norris 
writes, is “travel, gardening, shipping, 
singing, plumbing, Catholicism, Mid- 
westernism, mozzarella, the A train. 
New Jersey.” Precisely: a huge fund of 


general knowledge, which should be 
coupled with a photographic memory. 
Any copy editor who is not a vora- 
cious reader and lacks a photographic 
memory is useless, because he or she 
will not catch errors of fact or even 
misspellings. 

Robert A. Juran 
Beaverton, Ore. 

I was moved by Norris’s defense of 
commas. I once negotiated with a Brit- 
ish attorney, and we found ourselves 
arguing not over the actual terms and 
conditions of a proposed agreement 
but over the proper use of the punc- 
tuation marks, mainly the commas. 
Brits apparently don’t like commas, 
or perhaps prefer a minimalist ap- 
proach. I defended what I believed to 
be the correct (American) way of using 
the comma. After reading Norris’s ar- 
ticle, I wondered whether the use of 
the serial comma, and other forms of 
punctuation, might legitimately vary 
depending on the dialect in question. 
Steve Alpert 
Guilford, Conn. 

I read Norris’s article with such in- 
tense interest that I suffered the same 
fate she describes. I could not read Ian 
Frazier’s piece about EUin Mackay and 
the Harold Ross era of The New Yorker, 
from the same issue, without taking 
note of every comma. I’m not certain 
about the punctuation used here, but 
I do know this: a gasket, which is typ- 
ically a flat piece of cork, rubber, or 
metal, is placed between two parts of 
a car’s engine to seal them. You’U re- 
member this next time you put one of 
those tissue-paper pieces on the toi- 
let seat — a lot of us old-timers refer 
to them as ass gaskets. 

Sam Kamilos 
Carmichael, Calif 

• 

Letters should be sent with the writer’s name, 
address, and daytime phone number via e-mail 
to themail@newyorker.com. Letters may be 
edited for length and clarity, and may be pub- 
lished in any medium. We regret that owing to 
the volume of correspondence we cannot reply 
to every letter or return letters. 


"might be the first truly 
great satirical novel of 
the century."* 



"[A] landmark and deeply 
aware comic novel . . . 

(It) puts you down in a place that’s 
miles from where it picked you up." 
-Dwight Garner, The New York Times 

“Among the most important . . . 
American novels wTitten in the 21st 
century ... It is a bruising novel that 
readers will likely never forget." 

-Kiese Laymon, Los Angeles Times 

“Swiftian satire of the highc'st order. . . 
Giddy, scathing and daz/ling.” 

-Sam Sacks, The Wall Street Journal 

“A comic masterpiece, but it’s much 
more than just that— it’s one of the 
smartest and most honest reflections 
on race and identity m America in 
a very long time" 

-"Michael Schaub, NPR.org 
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^Vould he worse. In Norway^ they threw lutefisk.'’ 


Congratulations to TALAURA HARMS, winner of our CAPTION CONTEST! 

See what other reader-suhmitted captions made the final round at Facebook.com/RottenBroadway. 
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AB EX MEETS ZAP COMICS in the wild imagination of Trenton Doyle Hancock (seen above in his Houston 
studio). In his boisterous mythologies, villainous vegans do battle with good-guy, meat-eating mutants, 
and Torpedo Boy— a superhero that Hancock, now forty, first drew in the fourth grade— swoops in 
to save the day. This week, the Studio Museum in Harlem opens “Skin and Bones: Twenty Years of 
Drawing,” a jam-packed survey, organized by the Contemporary Arts Museum Houston, that includes 
framed works on paper, site-specific wall paintings, and the artist’s first digital animation. On March 26, 
when the show opens, Hancock will discuss his career with the New York painter Stanley Whitney. 

PHOTOGRAPH BY DAN WINTERS 
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THE 
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ALSO NOTABLE 
AN AMERICAN IN PARIS 

Palace 

THE AUDIENCE 

Schoenfetd 

BROOKLYNITE 

Vineyard. 

Through March 29. 
CABARET 
Studio 54. 

Through March 29. 

FASHIONS FOR MEN 

Mint. Through March 29. 

FISH IN THE DARK 

Cort 

HAND TO GOD 

Booth 

HEDWIG AND THE ANGRY 
INCH 

Belasco 

THE HEIDI CHRONICLES 

Music Box. 

(Reviewed in this issue.) 

HONEYMOON IN VEGAS 

Nederlander 

INTO THE WOODS 

Laura Pels 

IT SHOULDA BEEN YOU 

Brooks Atkinson 

IT'S ONLY A PLAY 

Jacobs 

JOSEPHINE AND I 

Public. 

(Reviewed in this issue.) 

THE KING AND I 

Vivian Beaumont 

THE LIQUID PLAIN 

Pershing Square Signature 
Center. Through March 29. 

MYSTERY OF LOVE & SEX 

Mitzi E. Newhouse 

ON THE TOWN 

Lyric 

ON THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 

American Airlines Theatre. 
(Reviewed in this issue.) 

PLACEBO 

Playwrights Horizons. 
(Reviewed in this issue.) 

SKYLIGHT 

Golden 

SOMETHING ROTTEN 

St. James 

WOLF HALL: PARTS ONE 
& TWO 

Winter Garden 


OPENINGS AND PREVIEWS 
Clinton the Musical 

Kerry Butler plays Hillary Rodham 
Clinton, and Judy Gold plays Eleanor 
Roosevelt, in this musical written by 
Paul and Michael Hodge, directed 
and choreographed by Dan Knechtges, 
about the many sides of Bill Clinton. 
In previews. (New World Stages, 340 
W. 50th St. 212-239-6200.) 

Cry, Trojans! 

The Wooster Group presents its 
adaptation of “Troilus and Cressida.” 
Elizabeth LeCompte directs. Previews 
begin March24. (St. Ann’s Warehouse, 
29 Jay St., Brooklyn. 718-254-8779.) 

Doctor Zhivago 

Des McAnuff directs this musical 
romance set in twentieth-century 
Russia against a backdrop of the 
Russian Revolution and the Russian 
Civil War, adapted from the novel 
by Boris Pasternak. With a book by 
Michael Weller, music by Lucy Simon, 
and lyrics by Michael Korie and Amy 
Powers. Previews begin March 27. 
(Broadway Theatre, Broadway at 
53rd St. 212-239-6200.) 

Fun Home 

The 2014 musical, based on Alison 
Bechdel’s graphic memoir, with music 
by Jeanine Tesori and a book and 
lyrics by Lisa Kron, transfers from 
the Public Theatre to Broadway. 
Starring Michael Cerveris, Judy 
Kuhn, Beth Malone, Sydney Lucas, 
and Emily Skeggs, reprising their 
roles from the Public production. 
Previews begin March 27. (Circle 
in the Square, 235 W. 50th St. 
212-239-6200.) 

Hamlet 

Peter Sarsgaard takes on the Shake- 
speare tragedy. Austin Pendleton 
directs. Previews begin March 27. 
(Classic Stage Company, 136 E. 13th 
St. 866-811-4111.) 

Soldier X 

Ma-Yi Theatre Company presents a 
play by Rehana Lew Mirza, about a 
love triangle among military work- 
ers returning home from Iraq and 
Afghanistan. In previews. Opens 
March 31. (HERE, 145 Sixth Ave., 
near Spring St. 212-352-3101.) 

The Visit 

Chita Rivera and Roger Rees star 
in Kander and Ebb’s last musical, 
in which a wealthy woman takes 
revenge on the man who betrayed her. 
The book is by Terrence McNally; 
John Doyle directs. Previews begin 
March 26. (Lyceum, 149 W. 45th St. 
212-239-6200.) 


NOW PLAYING 
The Evening 

In Richard Maxwell’s latest play, set 
in a tumbledown saloon, Beatrice, a 
bartender (Cammisa Buerhaus), Asi, 
a cage fighter (Brian Mendes), and 


Cosmo, Asi’s manager (Jim Fletcher), 
drink and dance and squabble as a live 
band plays. For awhile, it’s low-affect 
melodrama, closely resembling the 
early O’Neill plays Maxwell admires. 
Asi even acknowledges “the old tropes 
of standing still and forgotten dreams,” 
the “made-up rough bars and broke-up 
chairs.” Then, in a coup de theatre 
both powerful and nifty, the play 
escapes them. As a director, Maxwell 
has always practiced a via negativa, a 
radical simplicity that both sidesteps 
and highlights drama’s inherent 
phoniness. But with the death of 
his father, which Maxwell describes 
in an opening monologue, read by 
Buerhaus, that practice has become 
more pointed, more surprising, less 
certain. “The Evening” is part of a 
planned triptych. Who knows where 
it will take him. (The Kitchen, 512 
W. 19th St. 212-255-5793, ext. 11. 
Through March 28.) 

Long Story Short 

In Brendan Milburn and Valerie 
Vigoda’s two-person musical, based 
on David Schulner’s play “An Infinite 
Ache,” Charles (Bryce Ryness) and 
Hope (Pearl Sun) go on a first date 
and don’t really click. Then Hope, 
suddenly feeling sick, lies down 
on Charles’s bed for an hour-long 
nap. Over the course of that hour, 
the next fifty or so years of the 
couple’s lives together — or what 
could be — flash across the tiny stage: 
they move in together, get married, 
have children, have problems, break 
up, make peace, and eventually 
grow old side by side. Under the 
direction of Kent Nicholson, Ry- 
ness and Sun seem to have a good 
time singing (and aging) for ninety 
minutes, and when their characters’ 
lives are almost over you can hear 
sniffling throughout the audience. 
But, though it’s a fun trick — two 
lives lived in fast-forward — it goes 
by too quickly, and ends up feeling 
shallow. (59E59, at 59 E. 59th St. 
212-279-4200. Through March 29.) 

Made in China 

The thirty-nine-year-old, Ameri- 
can-born, Ireland-bred comedian 
Des Bishop tells his audience that 
his hour-long standup routine, which 
includes a PowerPoint presentation, 
about the time he spent living in 
China, will counter some of the 
negative stereotypes they associate 
with that country. Bishop — fast- 
talking, enthusiastic, charming, and 
very vulgar — then spends the next 
hour confirming stereotypes, not just 
about the Chinese but also about 
the Irish. He starts with the size 
of his penis — average in Irish locker 
rooms, huge in Chinese ones — and 
moves on to Alcoholics Anonymous 
in Ireland, and then to the time he 
sang the Irish rebel song “Come Out 
Ye Black and Tans,” in English, on 
a heavily censored Chinese dating 
show. Bishop is always funny, though 
sometimes — as when he’s calling a 


Chinese toddler a “bitch” and you 
can’t help laughing — his show feels 
more than a little wrong. (Barrow 
Street Theatre, 27 Barrow St. 212- 
868-4444. Through March 29.) 

Posterity 

Doug Wright, the Pulitzer Prize- 
winning playwright behind “I Am 
My Own Wife,” has a great love of 
nostalgia, specifically as it applies to 
pockets of European history that 
are not so much obscure as under- 
appreciated — or so he believes. In 
his latest play, the skillful scenarist 
tells the story, based on real events, 
of Henrik Ibsen’s relationship to 
Gustav Vigeland (Hamish Linkla- 
ter), a sculptor who endeavored to 
make a likeness of the artist who 
changed the world stage. Of course, 
a series of occurrences both large and 
small prevent the bust from being 
completed, but that’s not Wright’s 
point; the real story is about how 
artists who spend their lives in rela- 
tive isolation come together in love, 
admiration, and, sometimes, distrust. 
As Ibsen, John Noble huffs and puffs, 
but it’s all a defense against his 
essential sensitivity and loneliness. 
Wright directs Linklater well by 
calming him down; he displays a 
greater degree of nuance here than 
usual, replacing his jack-in-the-box 
energy and cuteness for something 
more internal. Dale Soules, as Greta 
Bergstrom, a nurturing servant, is a 
welcome addition to the proceedings; 
it’s always a pleasure to listen to her 
voice, deepened by life experience. 
(Atlantic Theatre Company, 336 
W. 20th St. 866-811-4111.) 

Remote New York 

The German-based art collective 
Rimini Protokoll, in conjunction 
with N.Y.U.’s Skirball Center, brings 
this “pedestrian-based, live-art 
experience” to New York, wherein 
fifty or so strangers wearing radio 
headsets are led around Brooklyn 
and Manhattan by a computerized 
voice named Heather, who looks 
at the world as a stranger from 
another planet would, and instructs 
the participants to do the same. It’s 
awkward at first, being asked to do 
things like gazing into the eyes of 
a stranger in the “horde,” but over 
the course of two hours the mostly 
silent group becomes cohesive, and 
has fun running a race through a 
park in the Lower East Side, danc- 
ing together in a sculpture garden 
in SoHo, and bending down to tie 
their shoes all at once in a subway 
car filled with confused onlookers. 
It’s a little like being part of a flash 
mob but with no idea what kind 
of public display you’re going to 
make until you make it. Participants 
are left on their own to determine 
what, if anything, might be the 
philosophical point of the piece. 
No matter: the experience is a blast. 
(For tickets and starting location, 
call 212-998-4941.) 
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In Josh Kline’s galvanizing installation “Freedom,” Teletubbies stand guard in riot gear. 


NEXT STEPS 

The future is in the hands of young artists at the New Museum. 


LIKE THE SHOW ITSELF, the title of the New Museum’s rousing triennial, “Surround Audience,” 
succeeds on a few different levels. On the one hand, it’s ominous, as if the fifty-one early-career 
artists and collectives had a mandate to ambush or quarantine viewers and keep them under 
surveillance. It also suggests a benign enveloping — ^the group-show equivalent of a Snuggle. The 
phrase is the brainchild of Ryan Trecartin, who drew raves as a fully formed star for the digital age 
during the museum’s first triennial of emerging artists, “Yjunger Than Jesus,” in 2009. He 
coorganized this edition with the perspicacious curator Lauren Cornell (who used to helm the 
online art haven Rhizome), with fewer new-media bells and whistles than you might think. 

Granted, there’s an Oculus Rift helmet from the Spanish artist Daniel Steegmann Mangrane, 
which plunges its wearer into the Brazilian rain forest, in underwhelming black-and-white. But 
there are also paintings, notably the hauntingly weird and refreshingly small oils by the Maine- 
based artist Sascha Braunig, pioneering a genre that could be called “post-portrait,”with facelike 
forms limned in an irradiated, sci-fi palette. The museum lines its lower level with %uTube videos 
of Steve Roggenbuck’s ranted-word poetry, but it also published a poetry book — a wide-ranging 
anthology, cheekily titled “The Animated Reader” by its editor, Brian Droitcour. 


Over all, a gratifying 
humanism emerges from 
this post-human-obsessed 
generation. The show opens 
with an iridescent, 3-D-printed 
sculpture by Frank Benson of 
the trans artist, d.j., and muse 
Juliana Huxtable (a former 
A.C.L.U. legal assistant and 
self-described “cyborg”) 
reclining nude like a classical 
odalisque. It’s Instagram eye 
candy and a monument to 
difference rolled into one. 

The French Conceptualist 
Antoine Catala worked with 
an ad agency to devise a logo 
for empathy, seen here covered 
in living coral, submerged in a 
saltwater tank 

The runaway hit of the 
show — and the one piece that 
truly surrounds you — is Josh 
Kline’s galvanic “Freedom.” A 
SWAT team ofTeletubbies stand 
guard in a Zuccotti-Kke plaza; 
embedded in their stomachs 
are video feeds of retired 
police officers reading scripts 
culled from social media. On a 
biUboard-size screen. President 
Obama (a professional actor 
with a video-mapped face) 
delivers a rousing speech, 
reimagining the 2009 inaugural 
address as a rallying cry against 
corporate greed, racism. 

Second Amendment abuses, 
a cynical media, and a 
government that fails the 
citizens it was elected to serve. 
“Let this be remembered as a 
day of action,” the President 
says, his face slipping slightly, 
in Kline’s populist elegy to lost 
hope and broken promises. 

— Andrea K. Scott 
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MUSEUMS AND LIBRARIES 
Metropolitan Museum 
“Wolfgang Tillmans: *Book for 
Architects'” 

Originally shown at the Venice Archi- 
tecture Biennale last year, the German 
photographer’s two-channel video 
projection is an engrossing collection 
of landscapes, interiors, aerial views, 
and still-lifes taken throughout the 
world over the past decade. Viewed 
on perpendicular walls, the piece 
successfully translates Tillmans’s 
idiosyncratic installation style to 
video. Color images, big and small, 
flash by individually and in overlap- 
ping groups, juxtaposing broad views 
and intimate details. Landmarks and 
starchitecture are rare, overwhelmed by 
the vernacular and the everyday: office 
corridors, hotel lobbies, construction 
sites, subway platforms, dance clubs, 
public toilets, a doorknob, a heating 
duct. The range is encyclopedic, the 
experience exhilarating. TTirough July 5. 

Museum of Modern Art 
“Bjork” 

In a recent interview, the Icelandic 
singer described music’s role in the 
museum structure as “the nigger of 
the world.” Presumably, it was Bjork’s 
desire to help correct sound’s margin- 
alized status in a legendary institution 
that made her go ahead with this 
show, which is an elaborate revenge 
fantasy. It opened several years after 
her relationship with the art-world 
darling Matthew Barney came to an 
end, and you can’t help but notice the 
“I’ll show you” push of this tired and 
tiring exhibition, which offers no insight 
into the artist’s process, let alone into 
her influence on younger performers 
like FKA Twigs. In a bid to legitimize 
the great pop star’s seriousness, the 
show’s curator, Klaus Biesenbach, 
exhibits artifacts from her videos. 
(Given MOMA’s deep pockets, he 
could have made holograms to capture 
Bjork’s ever-shifting visual presen- 
tation instead of the unimaginative 
Madame Tussaud-like mannequins on 
view.) In holding on to old-fashioned 
exhibition ideas to legitimize Bjork’s 
“timelessness,” Biesenbach ignores what 
makes her most interesting— being 
of the moment. There’s no depth to 
the new video “Black Lake,” which 
MOMA commissioned, either; in 
fact, it feels unintentionally shabby, a 
tricked-out display of an artist whose 
sound grows in depth as she ages, 
even as her collaborators try to turn 
her into some kind of art doll, all 
hair and costuming. Through June 7. 

Guggenheim Museum 
“Monir Shahroudy 
Farmanfarmaian: Infinite 
Possibility” 

This Persian artist, receiving her first 
American retrospective at age ninety- 
one, uses faceted mirrors to decorate 
interlocking chevrons and squares and 
hexagons, imbuing modernist geometric 
abstraction with Islamic ornament. 
(Though now back in Tehran, she 


has a long history with New York: as 
a student she hung out at the Cedar 
Tavern, and after the 1979 revolution 
she spent twenty-five years in exile 
here.) Farmanfarmaian’s confident 
blending of fine and decorative arts, 
anathema to Western modernists, can 
be unsettling at first, and a few wall- 
mounted assemblages of mirrors and 
painted glass might remind you of the 
bathroom at Studio 54. Her drawings 
are more immediately engaging: 
rigorously geometric in the seventies, 
they became freer and more impulsive 
in her years of exile, and now take 
the form of grand tessellations that 
incorporate little reflective panels 
in their pinwheels of color and line. 
Through June 3. 


GALLERIES-CHELSEA 
Kevin Beasley 

The gallery inaugurates its new location 
in the flower district, fast becoming an 
art neighborhood, with a very strong 
exhibition by this young, musically 
inclined artist. The centerpiece is an 
upright Steinway, each of whose keys 
is embedded with a microphone wired 
to a soundboard. Even undisturbed, the 
sculpture emits an ambient drone; ask 
nicely at the front desk and they’ll let 
you play it, with grandly spooky results. 
Large, parabolic sound reflectors, hung 
on the wall like pirated Anish Kapoor 
dishes, incorporate clothing from the 
artist, including an Air Jordan jacket. 
Those touches, along with a few stern 
photographs from the artist’s native 
Virginia, lend his more formal inves- 
tigations of sound a welcome personal 
note. Through March 28. (Kaplan, 121 
W. 27th St. 212-645-7335.) 

Alice Neel 

Born in small-town Pennsylvania in 
1900, Neel was the fierce and focussed 
daughter of a mother who said not to 
expect too much from life— “You’re only 
a girl.” She escaped to Philadelphia 
and put herself through art school 
while also supporting her parents. 
Abandoned by her husband, who took 
their daughter to his native Cuba 
during the Depression (she never saw 
them again), Neel moved to Spanish 
Harlem, where she painted and raised 
two more children, often in financial 
straits and obscurity but holding on 
to her dream. This moving if over- 
crowded show has the emotional weight 
and power of Neel’s expressionistic 
hand and humor, too. The standout 
is the double portrait, “Two Girls 
in Spanish Harlem (Carmen and 
Hilda),” from 1941, an early example 
of Neel’s genius, and of her need to 
communicate experiences other than 
her own but still in relationship to 
her own. Through April 18. (Zwirner, 
537 W. 20th St. 212-517-8677.) 

Allison Rossiter 

The American photographer tracked 
down vintage sheets of photosensitive 
paper (some more than a hundred 
years old) and treated them with 


liquid developer to create the abstract, 
minimal photographs in her excellent 
new show. The images variously suggest 
scarred walls, marble slabs, rippling 
water, and storm clouds— some of the 
most sublime pieces suggest nothing 
more than the fugitive impression of 
breath. Even the largest and most 
geometric works have an ethereal 
quality, as if their dusty tones could 
be whisked away by the breeze. 
Through April 4. (Milo, 245 Tenth 
Ave., at 24th St. 212-414-0370.) 


GALLERIES-DOWNTOWN 
Ren Hang 

Working with a troupe of twenty-some- 
thing contemporaries, this Beijing-based 
photographer gives the history of the 
erotic nude a playful update. Three 
women are united by their braids in 
a hairdresser’s menage a trois, and 
couples merge into neat sculptural 
units. Individual portraits are more 
rude and volatile. One woman sets off 
a red smoke bomb between her legs. 
Another dances wildly in a blaze of 
sunlight. There are echoes of Ryan 
McGinley’s young revellers and of 
Eikoh Hosoe’s similarly intertwined 
couples, but Hang achieves his own 
balance of innocence and experience. 
Through April 5. (Capricious, 88 El- 
dridge St. 646-756-4547.) 

Martin Soto Cllment 

All the artists in this tedious eight- 
person show— from the nonagenarian 
Japanese calligrapher to the hot young 
Brazilian Conceptualist— are fictions of 
Soto Climent’s devising. The Mexican 
artist is obsessed with death, and bones 
are a recurring motif (a Jacob’s ladder 
of plaster tibiae, photographs overlaid 
with canine skulls). Soto Climent 
thinks big but acts small— if he’d get 
out of his own way, he might produce 
something more worthwhile than this 
octet of depressives. Through April 
11. (Clifton Benevento, 515 Broadway, 
at Spring St. 212-431-6325.) 

“Work Hard: Selections by 
Valentin Carron” 

This quirky but substantial show, 
organized by a witty Swiss sculptor, 
brings together two dozen artists who 
favor uncertain imagery and unpolished 
style. The oldest works are magnificent 
drawings by Marguerite Bumat-Provins, 
a writer born in 1872, who endured 
hallucinations and sketched creepy 
portraits (an over-powdered hag, a 
downcast man encircled by swans). 
Among the contemporary artists, 
sculptures by Mai-Thu Ferret and 
Latifa Echakhch are particularly fine, 
but the eeriest and most compelling 
piece is Denis Savary’s “Alma (After 
Kokoschka) .” When Alma Mahler left 
him for Walter Gropius, Kokoschka 
ordered a life-size doll in her likeness; 
Savary’s gawky homage is a seated 
doll covered in fur, displacing desire 
from human to beast. Through May 
24. (Swiss Institute, 18 Wooster St. 
212-925-2035.) 


MUSEUMS SHORT LIST 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 

“The Plains Indians: Artists of 
Earth and Sky.” 

Through May lO. 

MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 

“The Forever Now: 
Contemporary Painting in an 
Atemporal World.” 

Through April 5. 

MOMA PS1 

“The Little Things Could Be 
Dearer.” Through March 8. 

GUGGENHEIM MUSEUM 

“On Kawara— Silence." 

Through May 3. 

BROOKLYN MUSEUM 

“Kehinde Wiley: A New 
Republic." Through May 24. 

AMERICAN MUSEUM OF 
NATURAL HISTORY 

“Nature’s Fury: The Science of 
Natural Disasters." 

Through Aug. 9. 

BRONX MUSEUM 
“Cuba Libre!” 

Through June 21. 

JAPAN SOCIETY 

“Life of Cats: Selections from 
the Hiraki Ukiyo-e Collection.” 
Through June 7. 

MUSEUM OF BIBLICAL ART 

“Sculpture in the Age of 
Donatello." Through June 14. 

NEW MUSEUM 

“Surround Audience: 2015 
Triennial.” Through May 15. 

STUDIO MUSEUM IN HARLEM 

“Trenton Doyle Hancock: 

Skin and Bones, 20 Years of 
Drawings.” Opens March 26. 

GALLERIES SHORT LIST 
UPTOWN 

Caitlin Keogh 

Boone 

745 Fifth Ave, at 57th St. 

212-752-2929. 

Through April 25. 

Peter Saul 

Venus Over Manhattan 
980 Madison Ave., at 76th St. 
212-980-0700. 

Through April 18. 

Charline Von Heyl 

Petzel 

35 E. 67th St. 212-680-9467. 

Through May 2. 

CHELSEA 

Janine Antoni 

Luhring Augustine 

531 W. 24th St. 212-206-9100. 

Through April 25. 

Candice Breitz 
Kaufmann Repetto 
535 W. 22nd St. 347-849-2471. 
Through March 28. 

Steve DiBenedetto 

Eller 

615 W. 27th St. 212-206-6411. 

Through April 18. 

Barbara T. Smith 

Kreps 

537 W. 22nd St. 212-741-8849. 
Through March 28. 
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ROCK AND POP 

Musicians and night-club proprietors 
lead complicated lives; it's advisable 
to check in advance to confirm 
engagements. 

Budos Band 

As Sly and the Family Stone, George 
Clinton, and the Chambers Broth- 
ers proved long ago, R. & B. and 
psychedelic rock are a combustible 
mix. This long-running nine-man 
instrumental band throws those 
influences over an Afro-pop pyre, 
and the results are scorching. On its 
latest album, “Burnt Offering,” the 
drums hit heavy, the horns sketch a 
world of ominous patterns, and the 
fuzz-tone guitar and wailing organ 
amplify the radiant haze. (Brooklyn 
Bowl, 61 Wythe Ave., Williamsburg. 
718-963-3369. March 27-28.) 

Neil Diamond 

The performer has been around for 
so long, and is so resistant to fad and 
fashion, that he has attained a status 
that few artists ever do. Able to write 
catchy melodies, unable to avoid clunky 
lyrics, always passionate, always willing 
to go that extra mile to entertain a 
crowd. Diamond has been cool, the 
opposite of cool, and finally so uncool 


that his cool is unimpeachable. In the 
past decade, he has not slowed down. 
He got a hand from Rick Rubin on 
the spartan, sometimes raw albums “12 
Songs” and “Home Before Dark.” He 
revisited his favorite rock songs on the 
self-produced album “Dreams.”Then he 
teamed up with Don Was for last year’s 
release, “Melody Road,” a record that 
returned him to his more expansive, 
melodramatic roots. At seventy-four, 
he is still as gloriously sentimental and 
kitschy as ever. (Barclays Center, 620 
Atlantic Ave. , Brooklyn, barclayscenter. 
com. March 26.) 

Ibeyi 

The twenty-year-old twins Lisa-Kainde 
and Naomi Diaz, who perform and 
record as Ibeyi (pronounced ee-bey-ee), 
connect on an unusual level, perfectly 
combining their voices— in multiple 
languages. The French-Cuban siblings, 
whose father was the renowned per- 
cussionist Miguel (Anga) Diaz, are 
inspired by Yoruba traditions (their 
name is Yoruban for “twins”), and 
raw, spiritual chanting is a key part 
of their technique. On their self-titled 
debut album, which came out earlier 
this year, the sisters use synthesizers, 
samples, hand claps, and hip-hop beats 
alongside such traditional percussive 


instruments as the cajon and the 
batd drums to create a sound that is 
seemingly not of this world. (Music 
Hall of Williamsburg, 66 N. 6th St., 
Brooklyn 718-486-5400. March 25.) 

Sannhet 

Over the past few years, the chic head- 
banger bar Saint Vitus has breathed 
fresh life into the North Brooklyn metal 
community by introducing diversity 
to an otherwise dogmatic music scene. 
Sannhet, which is here March 27, for 
example, is not your father’s metal 
band— there’s no tattooed front man 
screaming at the top of his lungs. All 
of its songs are instrumentals, long- 
form, crescendoing compositions in 
the spirit of the atmospheric stylings 
of Slint or Godspeed You! Black 
Emperor. The band is celebrating 
its new release, “Revisionist,” in the 
company of the Boston avant-metal 
group Kayo Dot and Mario Diaz 
de Leon, an adjunct music profes- 
sor at Columbia University who 
releases bleak ambient music through 
his solo project, Oneirogen. (1120 
Manhattan Ave. saintvitusbar.com.) 


JAZZ AND STANDARDS 
Michael Feinstem 

It’s safe to say that millions of individ- 
uals around the world are intimately 
familiar with the work of the lyricist 
E. Y. (Yip) Harburg without having 
a clue who he is. The singer and 
popular song historian Feinstein is out 
to change that, devoting an evening 
of his “Standard Time” concert series 
to the man who helped make Judy 
Garland famous with “The Wizard 


of Oz” and co-composed a number 
of classic tunes, including “It’s Only a 
Paper Moon” and “April in Paris.”The 
vocalists Catherine Russell, Malcolm 
Gets, and Nancy Anderson will lend 
a hand. (Zankel Hall, Seventh Ave. 
at 57th St. 212-247-7800. March 25.) 

Rudresh Mahanthappa 

The alto saxophonist’s new album, 
“Bird Calls,” is devoted to the music 
of Charlie Parker, but there are no 
Parker compositions on it. Instead, 
Mahanthappa has extracted Parker 
motifs and solos and buried references 
to them deep in original post-bop 
works. In doing so, he turns Bird into 
a renewable source of inspiration, and 
the music is both familiar and fresh 
in an unusual way. The pianist Bobby 
Avey, the bassist Fran 9 ois Moutin, 
the drummer Jordan Perlson, and 
the trumpeter Adam O’Farrill join 
Mahanthappa on March 24 to celebrate 
the album’s release. (Jazz Standard, 
116 E. 27th St. 212-576-2232.) 

Myra Melford 

The pianist and composer, a stalwart 
of the new-jazz movement and a 
familiar face on the local downtown 
scene before she moved to the West 
Coast, in 2004, returns for a residency 
at the Stone. She’ll be joined by such 
fellow-travellers as the trumpeter 
Cuong Vu, the drummer Allison 
Miller, the guitarist Mary Halvorson, 
the cellist Erik Friedlander, and the 
saxophonist Marty Ehrlich in various 
setups, March 24-29. Saturday’s 
performance will feature work from 
Melford’s invigorating new album, 
“Snowy Egret.” (Avenue C at 2nd 
St. thestonenyc.com.) 

Lew Tabackin 

A rough-and-ready tenor player 
thoroughly conversant with the 
formative styles of the swing-to-bop 
saxophone masters, Tabackin is also 
a silken-toned flutist with a virtuosic 
bent. He celebrates his seventy-fifth 
birthday on March 26, in the company 
of special guests, including his wife, 
Toshiko Akiyoshi, the noteworthy 
pianist and composer whose admired 
but sadly dormant big band spotlighted 
her husband as a featured soloist, and 
Stefan Ragnar Hoskuldsson, princi- 
pal flutist with the Met Orchestra. 
(Mezzrow, 163 W. 10th St. mezzrow. 
com. March 26.) 

Trio 3 

The members of this septuagenarian 
threesome— the saxophonist Oliver 
Lake, the bassist Reggie Workman, 
and the drummer Andrew Cyrille— are 
committed to free improvisation, but 
they also draw on the stabilizing foun- 
dations of earlier jazz styles. Although 
they have occasionally been joined by 
guest pianists throughout their nearly 
twenty years of playing together, they 
are making their Village Vanguard debut 
in this more spare but no less potent 
configuration. (178 Seventh Ave. S., at 
11th St. 212-255-4037. March 24-29.) 

ILLUSTRATION BY AMANDA LANZONE 



The twin sisters Lisa-Kainde and Naomi Diaz bring their otherworldly act, Ibeyi, to the Music Hall of Williamsburg. 
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MOVIES 


OPENING 
52 TUESDAYS 

Sophie Hyde directed 
this drama, about a teen- 
age girl whose mother is 
planning to transition to 
become a man. Opening 
March 27. (In limited 
release.) 

GET HARD 

A comedy, about a 
businessman (Will Ferrell) 
convicted of a crime and 
the friend (Kevin Hart) 
who’s preparing him to deal 
with prison life. Directed 
by Etan Cohen; co-starring 
Alison Brie. Opening 
March 27. (In wide release.) 

THE KIDNAPPING OF 
MICHEL HOUELLEBECQ 

Reviewed in Now Playing. 
Opening March 25. (Film 
Forum.) 

THE SALT OF THE EARTH 

Wim Wenders and Juliano 
Ribeiro directed this 
documentary, about the 
photographer Sebastiao 
Salgado. Opening March 27. 
(In limited release.) 

WHILE WE’RE YOUNG 
Reviewed this week in The 
Current Cinema. Opening 
March 27. (In limited 
release.) 

WHITE GOD 

Reviewed this week in The 
Current Cinema. Opening 
March 27. (In limited 
release.) 


NOW PLAYING 
Carlito's Way 

Embodied by A1 Pacino with a rare, 
melancholy dash, Carlito Brigante, 
going straight after five years in 
the joint, tries to run a disco and 
navigate New York’s mean streets, 
circa 1975. Carlito is a blend of two 
archetypes: the aging gangster who 
dreams of escaping the city with his 
true love (a dancer-actress turned 
stripper, wanly played by a miscast 
Penelope Ann Miller) and the veteran 
Western gunslinger who ignores the 
threat of the young gun in town (the 
volatile, scary John Leguizamo). 
What makes the material feel new 
is Carlito’s unpredictable chemistry 
with his lawyer, Davey Kleinfeld 
(Sean Penn). Carlito doesn’t realize 
that the coke-addled Kleinfeld is 
as ruthless as any gangland enemy. 
Penn, in curled hair and wire-rims, 
makes a brilliant, slippery high-end 
shyster; his modulated hysteria is 
amazing. So is Brian De Palma’s 
direction. Few films actually made 
in the disco era can match the kinetic 
allure of this 1993 production, which 
has a bluesy undertow all its own. 
De Palma’s nerve-wracking and 
elegant set pieces include a climax 
that suggests what Orson Welles 
could have done with a Steadicam. 
David Koepp wrote the beautifully 
structured script, from two novels 
by Edwin Torres .— Sragow 
(IFC Center; March 26.) 


REVIVALS AND FESTIVALS 

Titles in bold are reviewed. 

ANTHOLOGY FILM 
ARCHIVES 

“Giallo Fever.” March 27 at 
7 : “Creepers” (1985, Dario 
Argento). • March 28 at 
7 : “Torso” (1973, Sergio 
Martino). 

BAM CINEMATEK 

“New Voices in Black 
Cinema.” March 26 at 
7 : “Knucklehead” (2015, 

Ben Bowman). • March 
26 at 9:30: “Of Good 
Report” (2013, Jahmil X. T 
Qubeka). • March 27 at 
4:30: "Dreams Are Colder 
Than Death” (2014, Arthur 
Jafa). • March 28 at 7:30: 

“In the Morning” (2014, 
Nefertite Nguvu). 


Chappie 

Neill Blomkamp’s new film returns 
him to Johannesburg, where his 
first — and his most incisive — feature, 
“District 9,” took place. The power of 
that movie derived, in part, from the 
sardonic glance that it cast on racial 
divisions, but those are barely touched 
upon here; if he holds anything up to 
scrutiny now (and you can’t always 
tell, amid the sound and fury), it is 
the unregulated craze for law and 
order. Gun-toting police drones are 
already on the streets, but a young 
computer expert (Dev Patel) seeks 
something more refined: a robot 
that can think and feel for itself. 
The result is Chappie (voiced by 
Sharlto Copley), who is no sooner 
created than he is hijacked by hood- 
lums and taught to dress, talk, and 
fight like a gang member. But will 
he obey only those instructions, or 


somehow become a wiser and more 
delicate droid? And does the world 
really need artificially intelligent 
poets, anyway? These questions are 
thrown away as the movie accelerates 
into brashness, urged on by a phalanx 
of poor performances — the prime 
offenders being Ninja and Yo-Landi 
Visser, from the South African rap-rave 
outfit Die Antwoord. Hugh Jackman, 
dressed as a big-game hunter in shorts 
and boots, and armed with a haircut 
that could stop a rhino, plays the evil 
maker of another robot — a tank-style 
destroyer, clearly borrowed from the 
set of “RoboCop.”The principal charm 
of the film arises from Chappie’s ears, 
which prick up and droop like those 
of a titanium rsbhit.— Anthony Lane 
(In wide release.) 

Cinderella 

The true believer, not the smart-ass, 
is the target of this new live-action 
telling of the fairy tale. The writer, 
Chris Weitz, and the director, Kenneth 
Branagh, allow no knowing winks to 
obscure our view of the story: Cin- 
derella (Lily James) suffers first the 
death of her mother (Hayley Atwell) 
and then the marriage of her doting 
father (Ben Chaplin) to Lady Tremaine 
(Cate Blanchett), whose dreadful 
daughters (Holliday Grainger and 
Sophie McShera) come as part of the 
package. We are granted, as required, 
a fairy godmother (Helena Bonham 
Carter), a golden coach sprung from a 
pumpkin, a ball, a slipper, and a prince 
(Richard Madden). The whole movie, 
despite its chest of digital tricks, is 
almost heroically old-fashioned; the 
effect is to confirm the irrepressible 
force of the Cinderella myth and the 
archetypes that it enfolds. Assistance 
is given, in rapturous style, by 
Sandy Powell’s costumes and by the 
production design of Dante Ferretti. 
But did nobody at Disney think of 
asking another Italian master, Ennio 
Morricone, to bestow his gifts? The 
score, by Patrick Doyle, is efficiently 
grand, but a myth as memorable as 
this demands a theme to match.— 
(Reviewed in our issue of 3/16/15.) 
(In wide release.) 

Cymbeline 

Michael Almereyda, who made a film 
of “Hamlet,” starring Ethan Hawke, 
in 2000, turns his attention to a later 
and less prominent play. Shakespeare 
set it in ancient Britain, Rome, and 
the wilds of Wales, but the movie 
updates and un-nobles the tale; the 
title character, played by Ed Harris 
in a creaking leather jacket, is no 
longer the king of a country but 
instead is the boss of a biker gang. 
The play is famously dense in two 
respects, only one of which survives 
the transformation; the plot, involving 
feigned and mistaken identities, tokens 
of love, and a guy crawling out of a 
trunk, feels as opaque as ever, but the 
intensely compacted richness of the 
language has been sliced and diced 
until only scraps remain. Nonetheless, 


what we get — a bitty and begrimed 
romance— has a lyrical sway of its 
own, and, even if some of the cast 
seem lost in the lines, Hawke returns 
to save the day, and the movie. He 
plays the wicked lachimo, who claims 
(with a little help from an iPhone) 
to have ravished the pure Imogen 
(Dakota Johnson). He is lying, but 
in such grave and sorrowful tones 
that he all but believes his own de- 
ceit. With Delroy Lindo and Milla 
Jovovich.— (In limited release.) 

From Mayerling to Sarajevo 

In 1940, as the Second World War 
began, the director Max Ophuls, a 
German Jew who had fled to France, 
filmed, with a romantic champagne 
froth, this bitterly ironic drama of how 
the First World War got started— spe- 
cifically, how the progressive Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand, heir to the Hapsburg 
throne, ended up in Sarajevo on the 
fateful day in 1914. In Ophuls’s telling, 
Franz Ferdinand’s liberal plans to 
transform the Holy Roman Empire 
into the United States of Austria put 
him into conflict with the aged and 
authoritarian Emperor Franz Joseph, 
and so did his passionate affair with 
a minor Czech aristocrat, Sophie 
Chotek— and that double conflict, 
intimate and political, was the fault 
line of history. Ophuls contrasts the 
authentic grandeur of inner nobility 
with the crushing formalities of 
royal presumption. In his vision, the 
unyielding passion that binds Franz 
Ferdinand and Sophie together gives 
rise to breathlessly splendid gestures— 
of defiance or self-sacrifice— that soar 
above the petty protocol of imperial 
spectacle. The director’s lavish eye for 
the pomp of power is untinged with 
nostalgia; his vision of the era begins 
with a phony press release and ends 
in disaster. With John Lodge— later 
the governor of Connecticut— as Franz 
Ferdinand, and Edwige Feuillere, as 
So^hit.—RichardBrody (Film Forum; 
March 27- April 2.) 

Insurgent 

In the second film in the “Divergent” 
trilogy (based on the novels by Veronica 
Roth), it takes a month of exposition 
for the action to kick in, but when 
it does it offers a special-effects 
spectacle that’s something to see. 
It’s set in a future American dystopia 
that’s divided into personality-based 
“factions” oppressed by a government 
headed by the tyrannical Jeanine (Kate 
Winslet). Tris (Shailene Woodley) 
is among the “divergent”— those 
with too much moxie for any one 
slot, who are considered enemies 
of the state. Facing arrest, Tris, her 
boyfriend. Four (Theo James), and 
her brother, Caleb (Ansel Elgort), 
escape to urban ruins, where Jeanine 
catches her and subjects her to a 
series of “sims”— death-defying A.I. 
adventures that test character along 
with survival skills, in order to open 
a mystic box of secrets that will save 
Jeanine’s decadent and shaky regime. 
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These imaginary adventures— which 
can truly get Tris killed— are the core 
of the film, and they’re wild rides, 
starting with the snakelike cables that 
connect and suspend Tris. Many of 
her acrobatic ordeals take place high 
above the ravaged skyline, and they’re 
not for acrophobes; the dissolution 
of her simulated victims into digital 
detritus is among the film’s more 
memorable gimmicks. There’s little 
substance and litde depth, but Woodley, 
with her preternatural poise, offers a 
worthy simulation of drama. Directed 
by Robert Schwentke; co-starring 
Miles Teller.— R.B. (In wide release.) 

It Follows 

The setting of David Robert Mitchell’s 
film is Detroit, and he makes full 
use of its contrasts: placid suburban 
neighborhoods give way to the un- 
tenanted and the derelict. When the 
surface of life is so easily cracked, it 
comes as no surprise that horror, like 
disease, can worm its way in. So it is 
that a teen-age girl named Jay (Maika 
Monroe) inherits a nameless plague. 
After sex in a car, she finds herself 
stalked by one remorseless figure after 
another; she alone can see them, but 
they will wipe her out unless she can 
pass the curse on to somebody else, by 
carnal means. How you interpret this 
doomy state of affairs will depend on 
your response to Mitchell’s narrative 
rhythms; in between the frights that 
jump out at irregular intervals, he 
lets the action slide into anomie, as 
the heroine and her friends, one of 
whom keeps quoting Dostoyevsky, 
drift through their bored and all but 
adultless days. Violent extinction, 
in such a light, becomes just one of 
those things. With Keir Gilchrist, as 
a fine-boned boy who would die for 
the love of Jay.— (3/16/15) (In 
limited release.) 

Jauja 

The Argentine director Lisandro 
Alonso refracts John Ford’s classic 
Western “The Searchers” into a 
modernist blend of myth, politics, 
and existential adventure. Viggo 
Mortensen stars as Gunnar Dinesen, 
a Danish officer who works with Ar- 
gentine forces in Patagonia, in a war 
against the indigenous people— and is 
accompanied by his fourteen-year-old 
daughter, Ingeborg (Viilbjork Mailing 
Agger) . When Ingeborg runs off with 
an Argentinean soldier whom she loves, 
Dinesen gets on his horse and heads 
off alone to find her. Alonso frames 
the action (and plentiful inaction, too) 
in poised long takes that reveal the 
alluring, menacing landscape in colors 
and textures ranging from loamy to 
craggy and sere. He captures crucial 
details as if infinitesimally, at great 
distances, forcing the viewer to share 
Dinesen’s concentrated, agitated gaze. 
As the story veers into mythopoetic 
wonders, some of its literary tropes 
get heavy-handed, but Alonso’s 
audacious leaps of time, his incisive 
view of the wiles of combat and the 


rigors of survival, and his ingenious 
reflection of present-day splendors 
in past plunder lend the visually 
sumptuous experience a haunting 
depth. In Spanish and Danish.— R.B. 
(In limited release.) 

The Kidnapping of Michel 
Houellebecq 

This quietly uproarious drama delivers 
substantial artistic whimsy with a 
poker face. The famously controver- 
sy-courting French novelist Michel 
Houellebecq stars as himself, going 
through his Parisian rounds in dour, 
solitary comfort, from which he’s jolted 
by a trio of scrappy kidnappers— Luc 
(Luc Schwarz), Maxime (Maxime 
Lefran 9 ois), and Mathieu (Mathieu 
Nicourt). They put Houellebecq in 
a crate and transport him to their 
rural hideout, where they turn out to 
be the most courteous and respectful 
kidnappers you’d ever want to meet, 
chatting the author up on matters 
of literary interest and threatening 
violence only when he contradicts 
one of them regarding one of his 
books. When Mathieu’s mother 
and stepfather arrive, they befriend 
Houellebecq as well; dinners turn 
festive, raucous, and intimate— and 
to keep Houellebecq at ease, the 
kidnappers provide him with the 
services of a prostitute. With lessons 
in kickboxing and bodybuilding, 
cavalier philosophizing about life and 
death, and provocations regarding 
French politics and European history, 
Houellebecq— under the direction 
of Guillaume Nicloux — delivers a 
self-portrait in marginalia as well 
as a purposeful goof on the vigor- 
ous, menacing, mucky stuff of life 
outside the pristine precincts of art. 
In French. — R.B. (Film Forum.) 

La Sapienza 

This stylized philosophical romance 
ponders European cultural treasures 
with the unencumbered awe that only 
an American expat can muster. The 
director, Eugene Green, a native New 
Yorker who has been living in France 
since the nineteen-sixties, focusses 
on a Parisian couple, Alexandre 
(Fabrizio Rongione), a rationalistic 
architect with mystical yearnings, and 
Alienor (Christelle Prot Landman), a 
sociologist with spiritual inclinations, 
who head for Italy so that Alexan- 
dre can complete his studies of the 
baroque architect Borromini. There, 
they encounter another couple, of 
sorts — Lavinia (Arianna Nastro), a 
frail young student, and her brother, 
Goffredo (Ludovico Succio), a teen-age 
architect-in-training to whom she’s 
overly attached. Alienor, detecting 
crisscrossed affinities, dispatches 
Goffredo to Rome with Alexandre 
so that she can stay with Lavinia 
in the lakeside splendor of Stresa. 
Green conjures vast ideas from this 
intimate story, filming architectural 
wonders with analytical ardor and 
revealing the architects’ discovery 
of the importance of light in design. 


Green’s richly textured, painterly 
images fuse with the story to evoke 
the essence of humane urbanity 
and the relationships that it fosters, 
whether educational, familial, or 
erotic. In Italian and French.— R.B. 
(In limited release.) 

Serena 

Susanne Bier’s new film, set in 1929, 
marks the third pairing of Bradley 
Cooper and Jennifer Lawrence, 
after “Silver Linings Playbook” and 
“American Hustle.” He plays George 
Pemberton, who runs a logging 
business in the Smoky Mountains; 
she plays his wife, Serena, an unusual 
mixture of nature-loving wild child 
and platinum blonde, who gazes upon 
him and declares, “Our love began the 
day we met.” Both actors, gracefully 
dressed and lightly anguished, draw 
deep on their professional aplomb 
in a bid to keep a straight face; the 
credible, bulked-up pain that Cooper 
brought to “American Sniper” seems 
a world away. The plot, adapted from 
the novel by Ron Rash, whisks us 
from detailed worries about bank 
loans to the symbolic predations of 
eagles and panthers; if the result 
hangs together at all, it’s thanks to 
Morten Soborg, the cinematogra- 
pher, who worked with Bier on the 
fine films she made in her native 
Denmark, and who draws out the 
surreal contrast between Serena’s 
silks and the wood and iron of her 
surroundings. With Rhys Ifans, as a 
hunter who sees visions, and David 
Dencik, as George’s right-hand man 
and hilariouslyjealous admirer.— ^.L. 
(In limited release.) 

Seymour: An Introduction 

Ethan Hawke directed this docu- 
mentary, about Seymour Bernstein, a 
pianist, now in his late eighties, who, 
in 1977, renounced the duties and 
the anxieties of a public performer 
and became a piano teacher— by no 
means a lesser calling, as the film is 
at pains to prove. Even nonmusicians 
have been struck by the vigor of 
Bernstein’s wisdom, among them 
Hawke, who met him one evening 
and “felt kind of safe around him.” If 
anything, the sweetness of the subject’s 
nature and the gentle modulations of 
his speaking voice are so potent that 
it would seem not just uncivil but 
futile to contradict him; yet Hawke 
is too alert and too inquiring to let 
the movie subside into worship. The 
kindly surface is broken by brisker 
moments: clips of master classes, 
tryouts of different Steinways, mem- 
ories of playing for front-line troops 
in Korea, and pedagogic advice that 
cuts hard against the American grain: 
“I’m not so sure that a major career 
is a healthy thing to embark upon,” 
Bernstein says. Hawke is seeking 
not to reclaim a forgotten figure or 
to argue for his status but to follow 
his challenging lead; this apparently 
soothing movie wants to shake us 
up.— (In limited release.) 


FILM FORUM 

In revival. March 27- 
April 2 (call for showtimes): 
“From Mayerling to 
Sarajevo.” • The films of 
D. W. Griffith. March 30 at 
7 : 20 : “America" (1924). 

FILM SOCIETY OF LINCOLN 
CENTER 

“New Directors/New 
Films." March 26 at 6:30: 
"Dog Lady" (2015, Laura 
Citarella and Veronica 
Llinas). • March 26 at 9 : 
"Court” (2014, Chaitanya 
Tamhane). • March 27 at 
6:30: “Listen to Me Marlon" 
(2015, Stevan Riley). • 

March 28 at 6:15: 

“Christmas, Again" (2014, 
Charles Poekel). • March 29 
at 7 : “Entertainment" (2015, 
Rick Alverson). 

IFC CENTER 

"Celluloid Dreams.” March 26 

at 8 : “Carlito’s Way.” 

JAPAN SOCIETY 

“The Most Beautiful.” 

March 28 at 4:30: “Bell 
of Sayon" (l 943 , Hiroshi 
Shimizu). • March 31 at 
7 : “Scandal” (1950, Akira 
Kurosawa). 

MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 

"New Directors/New 
Films." March 25 at 9:15: 
“Dog Lady" (2015, Laura 
Citarella and Veronica 
Llinas). • March 26 at 6:15: 
“Mercuriales" (2014, Virgil 
Vernier). • March 27 
at 1 : “Listen to Me 
Marlon” (2015, Stevan 
Riley). • March 28 at 3 : 45 : 
“Court” (2014, Chaitanya 
Tamhane). • March 29 at 4 : 
“Entertainment” (2015, Rick 
Alverson). 

MUSEUM OF THE MOVING 
IMAGE 

“Downtown New York 
Film: The 1970s and 198OS." 
March 28 at 3 : “Unmade 
Beds” (1976, Amos Poe) 
and short films, including 
"Doll Clothes” (1975, Cindy 
Sherman). • March 28 at 
6 : “Red Italy” (l 979 , Eric 
Mitchell) and “Beauty 
Becomes the Beast" (1979, 
Vivienne Dick). • March 29 
at 3 : “The Black Box” (l 979 , 
Beth B and Scott B) and 
short films by James Nares, 
including “Waiting for the 
Wind" (1982). 



MOVIE OF THE WEEK 

A video discussion of Max 
Ophuls's “Letter from an 
Unknown Woman,” from 1948 , 
in our digital edition and online. 
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WOMAN OF THE WORLD 

The violinist Leila Josefowicz plays John Adams’s latest piece. 

it’s hard to say that classical music is dying when one of the world’s superstar 
violinists devotes her entire career to performing new music. “I’m almost one hundred 
per cent contemporary now,” Leila Josefowicz said recently. Her heartfelt new- music 
advocacy helped win her a MacArthur Fellowship, in 2008, and she will be out front in 
the world premiere of John Adams’s “Scheherazade.2,”with Alan Gilbert and the New 
York Philharmonic this week (March 26-28). 

Josefowicz’s close relationship to Adams’s music goes back to 2001, when she 
performed the composer’s Violin Concerto at the age of twenty- three. That concerto 
(1993) was arguably the piece that cemented Adams’s transition from post-minimalist 
upstart to classical master. This new work, subtitled a “Dramatic Symphony for Violin 
and Orchestra,” aims to expand the classical tradition itself Its title alludes not only to 
Rimsky- Korsakov’s “Scheherazade,” a four-movement symphonic poem beloved for its 
lavishly beautiful violin solos, but also to Berlioz, the Romantic firebrand who invented 
the “dramatic symphony” in transformational works like “Romeo and Juliet.” 

Adams’s interest in the “Arabian Nights” story has little to do with Rimsky- Korsakov; 
his creative impetus was triggered by the brutality that confronts modern women in the 
Middle East, and elsewhere. The symphony’s four movements are guided by powerful 
images. “A beautiful young woman with grit and personal power,” as Adams puts it, is 
pursued by male “true believers”; then there’s a love scene in which the imagined lover 
just might be another woman; the woman is tried by a group of zealous “men with 
beards”; and, in the conclusion, “Escape, Flight, and Sanctuary,” the woman may or may 
not have evaded the clutches of her killers. Josefowicz sees the piece as “theatre with 
sound, unlike any other piece written for the violin,” in which her role as a musician 
transcends that of a typical concerto soloist. “What does it sound like to be condemned 
to death? I have to make that known to the audience.” 

— Russell Platt 
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OPERA 

Metropolitan Opera 

Verdi’s “Don Carlo,” arguably the grandest of his 
grand operas, dramatizes the palace intrigue in King 
Philip IPs court during the Spanish Inquisition. 
With half a dozen finely drawn characters, a few 
love triangles, and one mildly incestuous love affair 
that threatens the welfare of at least three nations, 
there is enough drama— and magnificent music— for 
two Verdi operas. The Met’s cast includes Yonghoon 
Lee, Barbara Frittoli, Ekaterina Gubanova, Dmitri 
Hvorostovsky, Ferruccio Furlanetto (a Philip II 
of legendary stature), and James Morris; Yannick 
Nezet-Seguin conducts. (March 30 at 7.) • Also 
playing: Ah, “Manon”— so flighty, so capricious, 
so utterly irresistible. The predominantly black- 
and-white decor and costumes, at once charming 
and grim, which helped make Laurent Pelly’s Belle 
Epoque production of Massenet’s luxurious tragedy 
so effective at its premiere, in 2012, make their 
mark once more in this revival, conducted with 
scrupulous elegance by Emmanuel Villaume. In 
the title role, Diana Damrau, acting up a storm, 
works hard to bring shading and depth to her es- 
sentially bright and perky soprano; as Des Grieux, 
the trumpetlike tenor Vittorio Grigolo gives a 
performance of astonishing, animalistic intensity. 
(March 25 at 7:30 and March 28 at 8. These are 
the final performances.) • The most recent revival 
of Verdi’s early-period melodrama “Ernani” proved 
to be a fine vehicle for the young Met star Angela 
Meade. These performances, however, will also 
provide opportunities to appreciate the artistry of 
two great Met veterans, James Levine and Placido 
Domingo (taking the baritone role of Don Carlo), 
whose recent work has not been as rock-solid as 
it was in years past. The young tenor Francesco 
Meli, an enthusiastic exponent of bel canto, takes 
the ardent title role. (March 26 and March 31 at 
7:30.) • Originally seen in 2007, this revival of Mary 
Zimmerman’s Victorian-era production of “Lucia di 
Lammermoor” features Albina Shagimuratova in 
the title role, with the honey-voiced tenor Joseph 
Calleja, as her beloved, and Luca Salsi, as her dis- 
approving brother; Maurizio Benini. (March 28 at 
noon.) (Metropolitan Opera House. 212-362-6000.) 

Gotham Chamber Opera: 

“The Tempest Songbook” 

Neal Goren’s essential company continues its 
adventurous streak with the final production of 
its 2014-15 season, “The Tempest Songbook,” 
which tests the timelessness of Shakespeare’s 
last play by bringing together Henry Purcell’s 
incidental music for “The Tempest,” from 1695, 
and Kaija Saariaho’s often haunting chamber 
piece “The Tempest Songbook,” from 2004. With 
video by Jean-Baptiste Barriere and direction and 
choreography by Luca Veggetti (who directed the 
company’s acclaimed production of “The Raven,” 
last season), this genre-crossing production at the 
Metropolitan Museum uses two singers and four 
dancers from the Martha Graham Dance Company 
to tell two stories of Prospero and his enchanted 
island. (Fifth Ave. at 82nd St. metmuseum.org. 
March 27-28 at 7 and March 29 at 3.) 


ORCHESTRAS AND CHORUSES 
Helicon Ensemble: Handel's “Resurrection” 

The period-performance ensemble — led in this 
concert by two New York stars, the keyboardist Avi 
Stein and the violinist Robert Mealy— presents an 
intimate performance of Handel’s sacred oratorio 
at the Morgan Library & Museum, with a vocal 
quintet that includes the soprano Dominique La- 
belle and the baritone Mischa Bouvier. (Madison 
Ave. at 36th St. themorgan.org. March 25 at 7:30.) 


Cathedral of St. John the Divine: 

Verdi's “Requiem” 

Kent Tritle, the cathedral’s director of music, 
brings together the Oratorio Society of New 
York (which he also leads) with the Symphony 
and Symphonic Chorus of the Manhattan School 
of Music to perform the composer’s towering 
work in a space appropriate to its grandeur. 
(Amsterdam Ave. at 112th St. stjohndivine.org. 
March 26 at 7:30.) 

American Symphony Orchestra: 

“Opus Posthumous” 

Leon Botstein’s unique status as both conduc- 
tor and public intellectual leads him to make 
programming choices that most musical ad- 
ministrators would find unthinkable. His next 
concert offers works by three giants which were 
never performed in the composers’ lifetimes: 
the overture to Schubert’s early, lost opera, 
“Claudine von Villa Bella” ; Bruckner’s blushingly 
ambitious Symphony No. 00 (also known as the 
“Study Symphony”); and Dvorak’s Symphony 
No. 1, “The Bells of Zlonice,” a sprawling but 
melodically winning piece that you’ll probably 
never again get the chance to hear live. (Carnegie 
Hall. 212-247-7800. March 26 at 8.) 


RECITALS 
“Pierre Boulez: 

A 90th-Birthday Celebration” 

Having just won a lifetime-achievement award 
at the Grammys, Pierre Boulez is feted on the 
date of his ninetieth birthday at the Metropolitan 
Museum by the brilliant young pianist Conor 
Hanick, who plays two of the Master’s solo works 
(including “Constellation-Miroir,” from the Piano 
Sonata No. 3) along with music by Cage (“In 
a Landscape”) and David Fulmer in two short 
concerts in the newly reinstalled twentieth-century 
gallery. (Fifth Ave. at 82nd St. metmuseum.org. 
March 26 at 1 and 3.) 

“Richard Goode and Friends” 

In the second of three concerts this season at 
Carnegie Hall, the venerable American pianist 
joins several outstanding young instrumentalists 
in music from a specific repertory — in this case, 
French. The selections range from works by 
Debussy (the Cello Sonata and “Six Epigraphes 
Antiques”), Ravel (“La Valse”), and Faure (in- 
cluding the Piano Quartet No. 2 in G Minor). 
(Zankel Hall. 212-247-7800. March 26 at 7:30.) 

Chamber Music Society of Lincoln Center 

The sterling Canadian violinist James Ehnes makes 
his Society debut with several of its distinguished 
artists (such as the cellist Timothy Eddy and 
the violist Yura Lee) in a robust, if conservative, 
program that features pieces by Mozart, Men- 
delssohn (the Piano Quartet in C Minor, Op. 1), 
and Brahms (the String Sextet No. 1 in B-Flat 
Major). (Alice Tully Hall. 212-875-5788. March 
29 at 5 and March 31 at 7:30.) 

Lisa Batiashvili and Paul Lewis 

In a concert co-sponsored by the New York 
Philharmonic, one of its favorite violinists pairs 
with Lewis, a British pianist of rare gifts, in a 
recital at Alice Tully Hall that offers a survey 
of Germanic repertory — duo works by Schubert 
(including the “Rondo Brillant” in B Minor) and 
Beethoven (the Violin Sonata No. 10 in G Major), 
as well as solo pieces by Telemann (the Fantaisie 
No. 4 for Solo Violin) and Bach (Busoni’s piano 
arrangement of “Nunkomm, der Heiden Heiland”). 
(lincolncenter.org. March 30 at 7:30.) 
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DANCE 


Paul Taylor’s American Modern 
Dance 

If you catch only one show in 
this final week, make it the one 
on March 25, when the company 
performs a program that includes 
both Taylor’s bizarre and chilling 
“Big Bertha,” from 1970 — in which 
a penny arcade comes to life and 
coaxes a seemingly loving family 
to commit unspeakable acts — and 
the choreographer’s elegiac 2009 
work “Beloved Renegade.” The 
latter, about a man who looks 
back on his life and bids farewell 
to past loves, is one of Taylor’s 
most powerful statements, and, 
presumably, a very personal one. 
This season, for the first time, the 
rousing music that accompanies 
it, Poulenc’s “Gloria,” will be 
performed live by the Orchestra 
of St. Luke’s, augmented by St. 
George’s Choral Society and the 
soprano Devon Guthrie. Michael 
Trusnovec dances the central role. 
(David H. Koch, Lincoln Center. 
212-496-0600. March 24-29.) 


ABOVE • 
BEYOND 


RAW 

The Los Angeles-based fashion 
designer Heidi Luerra founded this 
organization in 2009 to help emerg- 
ing artists attract an audience. She 
started with showcases in her home 
town, and now there are happenings 
in sixty cities around the globe. The 
affairs typically attract up to eight 
hundred people, and to pull it all 
off artists must pay a fee of three 
hundred dollars. But this is not 
simply a pay-for-play scheme: RAW 
offers artists a chance to fulfill their 
financial obligations without any out- 
of-pocket expense, by selling twenty 
tickets (at fifteen dollars apiece) to 
a given event, making it a bit like 
crowd-funding in three dimensions. 


Armitage Gone! Dance 

It has been a long time since Karole 
Armitage has lived up to the rep- 
utation she acquired as the “punk 
ballerina” of the early eighties and 
regained in the early two-thousands. 
She has never lacked ambition, and 
her latest work, with the boldly 
Lucretian title “On the Nature of 
Things,” tackles global warming. 
The setting, at least, is novel: the 
Milstein Hall of Ocean Life, at 
the American Museum of Natural 
History. The esteemed biologist 
Paul Ehrlich provides live narra- 
tion as more than thirty dancers 
perform simultaneously on three 
stages. (Central Park W. at 79th 
St., New York, NY. 212-769-5100. 
March 25-27.) 

Juilliard Dances Repertory 

Juilliard’s semiannual performances 
range from undercooked to revela- 
tory, depending on the casting and 
choreography. The upcoming double 
bill consists of two masterworks, by 
Martha Graham and Merce Cun- 
ningham. With its sexual themes and 
reliance on psychological symbols, 
“Dark Meadow” illustrates Graham’s 
intense interest in the writings of Jung. 
“Biped,” thankfully psychology-free, 
is one of Cunningham’s most heroic, 
epic dances; the performers, clad 
in sleek, metallic-hued costumes, 
interact with computer-generated 
avatars while Gavin Bryars’s lus- 
trous electronic score spins aural 
loops around them. (Peter Jay Sharp 
Theatre, 155 W. 65th St. 212-769-7406. 
March 25-28.) 


More than sixty thousand artists have 
found this arrangement agreeable, and 
each gathering includes short films, 
fashion shows, musical performances, 
a pop-up art gallery, hair and makeup 
artists, and more. Currently, there are 
separate Manhattan and Brooklyn 
events every other month, including 
one on March 25, on a boat provided 
by Hornblower Cruises & Events (Pier 
40, the Hudson River at W Houston 
St.), and on March 26, at the Wick, 
in Brooklyn (260 Meserole St.). (For 
more information, visit rawartists.org.) 

AUCTIONS AND ANTIQUES 

A chance to bask in the Lauren Bacall 
mystique — understated, independent, 
urbane— is the main lure at Bonhams’ 
auction of items from the actress’s 
estate on March 31-April 1. Most of 
the lots (includingjewelry, bronzes by 
Henry Moore, and nude sculptures 
by Robert Graham) are from Bacall’s 
dwellings in Los Angeles, Amagansett, 
and, most important, the Dakota, on 
Central Park West. (580 Madison Ave. 
212-644-9001.) • Christie's upcoming 
sale of American art (March 25) 
includes the usual mix of nineteenth- 
and twentieth-century works, mostly 


Ballet West 

The Salt Lake City-based company- 
stars of the reality TV show “Breaking 
Pointe”— makes its Joyce debut. The 
program consists of four recent com- 
missions from a quartet of American 
choreographers: Helen Pickett, Nicolo 
Fonte, Matthew Neenan, and Val 
Caniparoli. Fonte’s “Presto” is abstract 
and edgy, with unisex costumes and 
lots of tricky partnering. Pickett’s new 
piece “Games” (a world premiere) is 
loosely based on Nijinsky’s sexually 
ambiguous “Jeux,” from 1913. A more 
lyrical side of the dancers is revealed 
in Neenan’s “The Sixth Beauty,” a 
haunting work with suggestions of 
familial trauma. Caniparoli’s “The 
Lottery” is inspired by the Shirley 
Jackson short story, a bitter tale of 
social rejection. (175 Eighth Ave., at 
19th St. 212-242-0800. March 25-29.) 

“FLEXN” 

The dance form known as flex began 
to emerge on the streets of Brooklyn 
more than a decade ago. Recently, 
it has attracted attention in more rar- 
efied circles. In “FLEXN,” the theatre 
and opera director Peter Sellars and 
the dance pioneer Reggie Gray draw 
upon the style’s graphic pantomime, 
nightmarish grotesquerie (including a 
variant called “bone breaking”), and 
emotional candor to address feelings 
and ideas stirred up by the deaths 
of Eric Garner and Michael Brown. 
Along a runway within the vast Drill 
Hall of the Park Avenue Armory, a 
cast of twenty flex dancers act out a 
criminal trial, solitary confinement, and 
interlocking stories of contemporary 


paintings, by such American masters 
as Prendergast, Wyeth, and Hassam. 
(20 Rockefeller Plaza, at 49th St. 212- 
636-2000.) • Swann holds a sale of 
African-American books, documents, 
and periodicals (March 26), which 
includes one of only seven known 
copies of “Narrative of the Life of 
Frederick Douglass, an American 
Slave, Written by Himself” and a 
terrifying photographic portrait of 
a mid-nineteenth-century Klansman, 
masked by a black hood, with skull 
and bones emblazoned on his chest. 
(104 E. 25th St. 212-254-4710.) 

READINGS AND TALKS 
“We Deal with It by Talking 
About It” 

The lecture series “Arts in Mind” 
presents a conversation about neu- 
rosis, comedy, and cartooning, with 
the artist and New Yorker contributor 
Edward Koren and the writer Richard 
Gehr. The evening is moderated by 
the writer Joshua Wolf Shenk and 
Jeremy Safran, a professor of psy- 
chology at the New School. (Kellen 
Auditorium, the New School, 66 
Fifth Ave. shenk.net/artsinmind. 
March 26 at 7:30.) 


urban life. (Park Ave. at 66th St. 212- 
933-5812. March 25-31. Through April4.) 

TAKE Dance 

Takehiro Ueyama celebrates the tenth 
anniversary of his company with his 
second evening-length work, “There 
and Here.” It is a meditation on the 
afterlife, and in typical fashion for 
this choreographer it swirls together 
Eastern and Western ideas. The 
experimental composer and sound 
artist Kato Hideki plays live. Ueyama’s 
former colleagues in the Paul Taylor 
company, Amy Young and Orion 
Duckstein, appear as special guests, 
as does the Martha Graham veteran 
Miki Orihara. (Schimmel Center, Pace 
University, 3 Spruce St. 866-811-4111. 
March 26-28.) 

“The Tempest Songbook” 

The intrepid Gotham Chamber Opera 
embarks on its second collaboration with 
the contemporary choreographer Luca 
Veggetti, at the Metropolitan Museum’s 
Grace Rainey Rogers Auditorium. 
The evening, for soprano, baritone, 
and chamber orchestra, is an amalgam 
of two elements: incidental music by 
Henry Purcell intertwined with a 
2004 opera (entitled “The Tempest 
Songbook”) by the Finnish composer 
Kaija Saariaho. It should make for an 
intriguing mix. Jennifer Zetlan and 
Thomas Richards are the soloists. 
To augment the action, Veggetti has 
choreographed movement for a quartet 
of dancers from the Martha Graham 
Dance Company, who co-produced 
the show. (Fifth Ave. at 82nd St. 
212-570-3949. March 27-29.) 


“Granta 130: India” 

The latest issue of the literary mag- 
azine is devoted to India. Ian Jack, 
who edited the publication from 1995 
to 2007, guest-edited the issue, and 
on March 26 at 7 he’s at the Asian 
American Writers’ Workshop, leading 
a discussion with the contributors 
Hari Kunzru, Amitava Kumar, and 
Kalpana Narayanan. (112 W. 27th 
St., Suite 600. aaww.org.) 

Rae Armantrout and Lydia 
Davis 

The poet Armantrout reads from 
her latest collection, “Itself,” and 
the fiction writer Davis delves into 
her most recent book, “Can’t and 
Won’t: Stories.” (Lilian Vernon 
Creative Writers House, New York 
University, 58 W. 10th St. 212-998- 
8816. March 26 at 7.) 

“Last Train to Paris” 

Vanessa Redgrave performs a dramatic 
reading of Michele Zackheim’s novel, 
accompanied by the trumpeter Jimmy 
Owens and the bassist Kenny Davis. 
(Cherry Lane Tlieatre, 38 Commerce 
St. For more information, visit rat- 
tlestick.org. March 30 at 7.) 
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TABLES FOR TWO 

HAPPY ENDING 

302 Broome St. (646-998-3184) 


COULD THIS BE THE MOST uninspired menu in New York? The mussels come in a 
garlic- white-wine sauce. The waiter says there aren’t any this evening. A bowl of mixed 
olives is eight dollars. (“Kalamata, Nifoise, Cerignola, green” is the explanation.) Mains 
include salmon a la vapeur and a mustard chicken, like at a wedding or in seat 60D on a 
long-distance flight. And the mac and cheese is twenty dollars, because someone thought 
very hard about truffles when making it. 

The problem with Happy Ending is that you can’t eat a double entendre, though 
the proprietors of this nominally French restaurant would have you try (the “foie gras 
happy ending” is served with a wan fig-and-plum chutney). The name, a nod to the 
space’s onetime incarnation as a massage parlor, is borrowed from the most recent 
establishment, a bar. The last Happy Ending had anything but — it closed in 2013, many 
years after its glory days in the mid-two-thousands, when it was rife with birthday 
parties, bachelorettes, and complicated group checks. The restaurateurs are determined 
to once again create a scene, and they have some experience in conjuring the long-necked 
and the big spenders; Cafe Select, on Lafayette Street, irrefutably trendy with a Euro 
crowd a few years back, was theirs. There is certainly plenty of life as the night wears on: 
jazz standards played on a piano in the restaurant, and increasingly energetic dancing in a 
downstairs boite. 

But as a hostess reminds diners, a restaurant reservation is no guarantee of entry to the 
subterranean level. And not every windowless room with a piano can be the Carlyle. So 
for those stuck aboveground, or eating before 9, there are quotidian concerns, like protein: 
a duck breast cooked so emphatically that it tastes like the filet mignon, and four chunks 
of salmon that never stood a chance against a garrulous green-curry sauce. Generally 
French standards, served under helpfully low lights, seems to be the concept. Maybe they 
should have stuck with drinks. 

— Amelia Lester 


Open for dinner Tuesdays through Saturdays. Entrees $i9-$36. 


F(®D&f 

DRINK 


BAR TAB PORSENA EXTRA BAR 

21 E. 7 th St. (212-228-4923) 

A couple of years after the chef Sara 
Jenkins opened her bustling, pasta- 
focussed restaurant Porsena, in the 
East Village, the narrow storefront 
next door became available. She took 
it over, furnished it with an L-shaped 
oak-and-tile bar and an eighteenth- 
century map of Rome, and named it for 
a spot in the Tuscan town where her 
family has a farm. The wine list favors 
Tuscany and other places she’s visited. 

“I like having a personal connection," 
she said on a recent Thursday. “I’ve 
spent a lot of time in Umbria, in the 
Montefalco region. I try to always 
have a Montefalco on there." Jenkins, 
who describes herself as a home cook 
who became a chef, has lived in Italy 
off and on for much of her life, and 
her particular genius has to do with 
making hominess both comfort and 
astonish us. On a Friday, people ate 
wilted-escarole salad with hot anchovy 
dressing, drank Italian reds (the smooth 
and earthy Ferrando La Torrazza 
Canavese Rosso, from Piedmont, was 
especially transporting), and listened 
to a cozy New York soundtrack: late 
Velvet Underground, Cotton Club-style 
jazz. Friends and strangers chatted; bits 
of conversation floated around. (“It was 
spooky, the Tchaikovsky in the first half” 
“Learning to waltz— it’s like filleting a 
fish.” “What’s playing at the Ziegfeld?”) 
During a jazz number, a waiter walked 
by a beloved regular and tapped out 
a vibes solo on his shoulders: another 
surprise that felt like home. 

—Sarah Larson 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


HISTORY IN REAL TIME AS TOLD BY 

THE NEW YORKER 

D Day • Albert Einsteia • Truman Defeats Dewey • Hiroshima • Death 
of a Salesman • Miss America • The Berlin Airlift • Works Progress 
Administration • Tloe Bicycle Thief • T. S. Eliot 
Lieutenant John F. Kennedy • The Grapes of Wrath 
Nazi Art Theft 


War • Eleanor 
TheBlitz • WI\ 
Rockefeller Cem 
Corbusier • j 
Duke Ellington 
Walt Disney • 7 
Ready-to-Wear 
Norman Maiks 
The Lottery • 
E. B. White • 
His Girl Friday 
Edith Piaf • Fi 
Langston 



The Red Sca7‘e 
Walter Winched 
m Crow • Cold 
\oosevelt • Lassie 
luden • HUAC 
Uisablanca • Le 
Edgar Hoover 
John Cheever 
' Jnited Nations 
Elizabeth Bishop 
Truman Doctrine 
\uremberg Trials 
nard Bernstein 
George Orwell 
jom the Bell Tolls 
Sartre • V-EDay • NATO 


WITH NEW PERSPECTIVES FROM 

Jill Lepore, George Packer, David Remnick, Zadie SmitK, and many more. 


A RANDOM -X HOUSE HARDCOVER AND eBOOK 



ILLUSTRATIONS BY ANDY FRIEDMAN 



THE TALK OF THE TOW 


COMMENT 
BA5E APPEAL5 


F or twenty years, many people in Israel and in the West 
have expressed the hope that Benjamin Netanyahu would 
prove to be the Richard Nixon of the State of Israel. Not 
the paranoid Nixon of the Watergate scandals or the em- 
bittered Nixon raving drunkenly at the White House por- 
traits at four in the morning but the Nixon who yearned to 
enter the pantheon of statesmen, and who defied his Red-bait- 
ing past and initiated diplomatic relations with the People’s 
Republic of China. Wasn’t it possible that Netanyahu, whose 
political biography was steeped in the intransigent nation- 
alism of the Revisionist movement, was just the right pol- 
itician to make a lasting peace with the Palestinians? 

It is amazing to recall how long this fantasy persisted. 
Even President Obama, whose relationship with Netanyahu 
is now poisoned by mistrust, once suspended disbelief. 
“There’s the famous example of Richard Nixon going to 
China,” he said, in 2009. “A Democrat couldn’t have gone 
to China. A liberal couldn’t have gone to China. But a big 
anti-Communist like Richard Nixon could open that door. 
Now, it’s conceivable that Prime Minister Netanyahu can 
play that same role.” Netanyahu, as he went on building 

settlements, deftly kept this illusion alive. 

In a speech six years ago, at Bar-Ilan Uni- 
versity, and in comments as recently as 
last year, he spoke of his conditional sup- 
port for “two states for two peoples.” 

In last week’s Israeli elections, Net- 
anyahu did play the role of Nixon — 
except that he did not go to China. 

Nor did he go to Ramallah. He went 
racist. In 1968, Nixon spoke the coded 
language of states’ rights and law- 
and-order politics in order to heighten 
the fears of white voters in the South, 
who felt diminished and disempow- 
ered by the civil-rights movement and 
by the Democrat in the White House, 

Lyndon B. Johnson. Nixon’s swampy 
maneuvers helped defeat the Demo- 
crat Hubert Humphrey and secure the 



South as an electoral safe haven for more than forty years. 

Netanyahu, a student — practically a member — of the 
G.O.P., is no beginner at this demagogic game. In 1995, 
as the leader of the opposition, he spoke at rallies where 
he questioned the Jewishness of Yitzhak Rabin’s attempt 
to make peace with the Palestinians through the Oslo Ac- 
cords. This bit of code was not lost on the ultra-Orthodox 
or on the settlers. Netanyahu refused to rein in fanatics 
among his supporters who carried signs portraying Rabin 
as a Nazi or wearing, a la Arafat, a kaffiyeh. 

Last week, Netanyahu, sensing an electoral threat from 
a center-left coalition led by Isaac Herzog and Tzipi Livni, 
unleashed a campaign finale steeped in nativist fear and 
hatred of the Other. This time, there was not a trace of sub- 
tlety. “Right-wing rule is in danger,” he warned his sup- 
porters. “Arab voters are coming out in droves to the poUs.” 
On Israeli TV, he said, “If we don’t close the gap in the next 
few days, Herzog and Livni, supported by Arabs and left- 
ist N.G.O.s, will form the next government.” (Twenty per 
cent of the Israeli citizenry is Arab.) He warned darkly 
of “left-wing people from outside,” including perfidious 
“Scandinavians,” and “tens of millions 
of dollars” being used to “mobilize the 
Arab vote.” Pro-Likud phone banks re- 
minded voters that Netanyahu’s oppo- 
nents had the support of “Hussein 
Obama.” 

The day before the election, Net- 
anyahu made it clear that, after so many 
years of periodically hashing the Nixon- 
goes-to-China card to keep the cen- 
ter-left and the meddling “foreigners” 
at bay, he would play a new hand. “Who- 
ever moves to establish a Palestinian 
state or intends to withdraw from ter- 
ritory is simply yielding territory for 
radical Islamic terrorist attacks against 
Israel,” he said in an interview with 
NRG, a right-leaning Israeli news site. 
Pressed to say if this meant that he would 
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never agree to a Palestinian state, he answered, “Indeed.” 

Netanyahu’s survival instincts are impressive. While he 
was arousing fear of Arabs and Scandinavians, he was rely- 
ing on the support of an actual foreign patron, Sheldon 
Adelson, the American billionaire and casino operator. Adel- 
son owns and publishes Israel Hayom {Israel Today), the coun- 
try’s highest-circulation daily — a propaganda sheet whose 
sole purpose is to support the Prime Minister and Likud. 
Adelson is Netanyahu’s piggy bank and reflects a cruder 
version of his ideological impulses. Adelson has dismissed 
the Palestinians as “an invented people,” and he doesn’t mind 
if Israel strays from democratic principles and norms: “I 
don’t think the Bible says anything about democracy.” He 
was in a seat of honor and beaming with satisfaction when, 
three weeks ago, Netanyahu defled Obama and delivered 
his speech to Congress opposing a nuclear deal with Iran. 

Now that he has been reelected, Netanyahu has started 
to walk back his remarks, telling interviewers that he didn’t 
mean what he said about “droves” of Arabs, that he is all 
for a secure two-state solution. Nixon goes to China — 
again! But why should anyone believe it? Netanyahu’s vic- 
tory — the way he achieved it and what it says about the 
politics of the Israeli majority — is clarifying. Josh Earnest, 
President Obama’s spokesman, said that the Administra- 
tion was unmoved by Netanyahu’s post-election attempts 
to make nice, and declared that “the United States is in a 
position to reevaluate our thinking.”The Republicans’ po- 
sition is clear — ^you get the sense that their congressional 
leadership would like to see Netanyahu go big-time and 


get on the ballot in Iowa and New Hampshire — but what 
about Hillary Clinton? WiU she have the political cour- 
age to speak frankly and risk alienating some of her more 
conservative donors? The Palestinians, for their part, have 
every reason to believe that Netanyahu has shown both his 
hand and his heart; they wiU likely drop any thought of 
negotiations and take their campaign for statehood to the 
United Nations. For the first time, they may not face a 
reflexive veto from the United States. 

Netanyahu, of course, does not view himself as Richard 
Nixon. In his imagination, he is Winston Churchill, the 
valorous protector of his nation, the singular leader of clear, 
unerring vision. Nearly two hundred former Israeli mili- 
tary and security chiefs, none of them naive about the mul- 
tiple dangers of the Middle East, have declared that fur- 
ther brinkmanship threatens the long-term stability of the 
nation. But Netanyahu is sure that he knows better. The 
tragedy is that the likely price of his vainglory is the in- 
creasing isolation of a country founded as a democratic ref- 
uge for a despised and decimated people. He will soon sur- 
pass David Ben-Gurion as Israel’s longest consecutively 
serving Prime Minister. Unfortunately, this has given Net- 
anyahu plenty of time to erode the tone of his country’s 
political discourse. And so now, as he forms an unabash- 
edly right-wing and religious government, he stands in op- 
position not only to the founding aspirations of his nation 
but also to those Israelis — Jews and Arabs — ^who stand for 
tolerance, equality, democratic ideals, and a just, secure peace. 

David Remnick 


5HOT IN THE DARK 
CHOPPER COP5 



A robbery I understand, an addic- 
tion I understand,” Mark Pala- 
giano, a special agent with the F.B.I., 
said recently. “But there doesn’t seem 
to be a logical reason for someone to 
want to do this.” He meant buy a 
two-hundred-miUiwatt laser pointer — 
military grade, with a safety lock and 
a beam powerful enough to burn 
through electrical tape — and point 
it into the night sky above a major 
airport. When a laser beam (usually 
neon green, sometimes blue or red) 
hits a plane’s windshield, the light can 
scatter, illuminating the cockpit like 
a slot machine after someone has hit 
the jackpot. Palagiano admits that 
laser vandalism, of the kind that led 
to an arrest in the Bronx earlier this 
month, has never caused a plane to 


crash. “It’s not the top-ranking threat 
the agency is tracking,” he said. Nev- 
ertheless, “pilots are reporting spotty 
vision, temporary blindness — which 
could be a problem, of course, if you’re 
trying to land an aircraft.” 

In 2005, the first year the EB.I. kept 
records for this sort of thing, two hun- 
dred and eighty-three incidents were 
reported nationwide. Last year, the 
number was closer to four thousand. 
Law enforcement made only a few 
dozen arrests, though, because they 
had little to go on. “A pilot might teU 
us, ‘It came from the right,”’ Palagiano 
said. (Pilots are instructed not to look 
in the direction of a laser beam, but, 
like kittens, they often can’t help them- 
selves.) Given how quickly planes 
move, this might narrow a laser’s ori- 
gin to a neighborhood, not an apart- 
ment. “We do awareness campaigns; 
we go to schools and warn kids not to 
do this,” Palagiano said. “Beyond that, 
there isn’t much you can do without 
helicopters.” 

The N.Y.P.D. has helicopters.They’re 
kept in a hangar at Floyd Bennett Field, 


where Flatbush Avenue ends at Ja- 
maica Bay. In 1927, New York bought 
two Widgeon monoplanes and be- 
came the first city with a police avi- 
ation unit. These days, the unit uses 
several choppers: two Bell 412s, one 
Agusta 119, and two top-of-the-line 
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Bell 429s, custom-made, which cost 
a few million dollars each. These can 
be configured as airborne ambulances; 
they can fight fires, using giant buck- 
ets to scoop and dump water; they 
can measure radioactivity from a dis- 
tance of a thousand feet. Mostly, they 
fly around looking for anything sus- 
picious. Last week, Royston Charles, 
a police pilot from Canarsie, showed 
off the gadgetry inside a 429. It stiU 
had that new- helicopter smell. “Com- 
paring this to what I flew before join- 
ing the force, you could say it’s like 
going from a Civic to a Bentley,” he 
said. 

On the night of March 9th, Charles 
and another pilot, Richard MardareUo, 
were flying a patrol route. They were 
called to the East River between the 
Bronx and LaGuardia Airport, where, 
within the previous hour, three com- 
mercial jets had been hit by lasers. “We 
spent a few minutes flying low, look- 
ing for green dots,” MardareUo said. 
No luck. 

Air-traffic control diverted pilots to 
another runway. “I had an idea,” 
MardareUo said. “That airspace is going 
to be empty now. Why don’t we use it 
and make believe we’re an airplane?” 
The goal was to draw laser fire and 
track it to its source. They turned up 
their searchlight, imitating a plane’s 
landing lights, ascended to two thou- 
sand feet, and traced the flight path. 
No dots. They flew it again. “Around 
the Whitestone, I started getting 
flashes,” MardareUo said. “Then, aU of 
a sudden, whack! AU you see is green.” 

They turned north and flew toward 
the beam. It seemed to be coming from 
SchuylervUle, in the Bronx. They passed 
over the Bruckner Expressway, accel- 
erating and descending. “At this point, 
we’re getting hit every few seconds,” 
MardareUo said. “But I want this guy 
so bad I’m shouting, ‘Eyes on! Don’t 
lose it!”’ Soon, they were hovering over 
a two-story apartment buUding on Cod- 
dington Avenue. “At some point, he re- 
alizes, This ain’t American Airlines, and 
he stops flashing the thing. But by that 
time it’s too late.” They had seen a beam 
emanating from a window: second story, 
fourth from the left. 

Charles radioed the local precinct. 
A squad car arrived, and Charles shone 
a searchlight at the window, guiding 


the officers to the apartment in ques- 
tion. Inside, on top of a refrigerator, 
poUce found aTesoar Laser 303 (“Dan- 
ger: Avoid Direct Eye Exposure”). 

They arrested Erank Egan, a thirty- 
six-year-old florist who lives with his 
mother and stepsister. He claimed to 
have no interest in laser pointers. The 
case was headed for indictment until 
Elehecer Balaguer, who was dating 
Egan’s stepsister and had been staying 
at the apartment, asked to speak in 
open court. “Erank Egan had nothing 
to do with this,” Balaguer told the 
stunned courtroom. “I was the one that 
did it. . . . It was just, like, a kid thing, 
you know?” Balaguer is fifty- four. 

Egan’s lawyer, Erancis O’ReUly, ex- 
pects the charges against his client to 
be dropped. “The D.A. wants to do an 
investigation first, and that’s fine with 
us,” O’ReUly said. “IncidentaUy, I am 
an amateur astronomer and I own half 
a dozen laser pointers myself. I use 
them to indicate constellations in the 
sky and to align telescopes I’m build- 
ing.”Would he ever aim one at a plane? 
“Of course not. I don’t see the point.” 

— Andrew Marantz 


BRAVE NEW 'VORLD 
BEAUTIFUL CODE 



I n his 1889 treatise “The Gospel of 
Wealth,” Andrew Carnegie wrote, 
“Without wealth, there can be no Mae- 
cenas,” referring to the patron of an- 
cient Roman poetry. A few weeks ago, 
the two founders of Ruse Laborato- 
ries, a new company that hopes to get 
people to regard computer code as art, 
arrived in the great haU of the Coo- 
per Hewitt, Smithsonian Design Mu- 
seum, which is housed in Carnegie’s 
mansion on East Ninety-first Street. 
They were there to discuss plans for 
their Algorithm Auction, the first art 
auction of computer code, to be held 
at the museum on March 27th. 

The founders, Benjamin Gleitzman 
and Fernando Cwilich Gil, had lost 
their luggage in transit from Califor- 
nia. Their carry-ons held a gourd for 
drinking mate and a dot-matrix printer 


for printing out code, but no clothes, 
so they were stiU wearing their outfits 
from the day before. Gleitzman, who 
is twenty-eight, was an early employee 
at Hunch, an algorithm-based com- 
pany that was acquired by eBay for 
eighty mUlion doUars, in 2011. He had 
on black Lululemon yoga pants. (He 
had been doing Hatha poses during a 
layover at the Denver airport.) CwUich 
GU, thirty-eight, has a goatee and wore 
a warmup jacket advertising Argen- 
tina’s national soccer team. 

The Algorithm Auction is intended 
to underscore the aesthetics of com- 
puter code and, by extension, to attract 
more diverse people to programming. 
The pair also want to introduce pa- 
tronage to the tech world, upsetting 
the venture-capital model, with its em- 
phasis on profits, in favor of the kind 
of philanthropy that Andrew Carne- 
gie championed. 

Cwilich Gil and Gleitzman were 
accompanied by Rich Jones, a self- 
described “cypherpunk and hacker” 
based in Berkeley, who had written a 
virus to be displayed at the auction. 
Jones wore a red Delta Air Lines blan- 
ket around his neck like a scarf. Cara 
McCarty, the Cooper Hewitt’s cura- 
torial director, arrived in the great haU. 
“Good to see you,” she said to the group. 

They aU huddled around a vitrine 
next to a stone fireplace. Setting his 
laptop on the exhibition case, Gleitz- 
man said, “Let me open this up so I 
can show you the size of things.” He 
explained the first lot in the auction, 
“OkCupid Compatibility Calculation,” 
a pencfl-and-ink drawing of the match- 
making company’s algorithm: 

1 

iff95%+V s <M 

“It’s essentially the equation that will 
describe if you and a potential partner 
are compatible,” Gleitzman said. “I 
think it will be the biggest one.” 

“Sixteen by twenty-four,” McCarty 
said, scribbling notes. 

The next lot was “qrpff,” a framed 
necktie imprinted with the code for a 
computer program that was written 
by two M.I.T graduates in 2001 to 
crack Hollywood’s secret DVD-scram- 
bling method. “It’s very short, only six 
to seven lines of code, and it’s printed 
on neckties and business cards to make 
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the point ‘Why is something that’s 
only this big illegal?”’ 

The other lots in the auction in- 
clude “Turtle Geometry,” a printout of 
the foundational algorithm that Pres- 
ident Obama used last December, when 
he became the first President to write 
a line of code; “Hello World,” a hand- 
written copy of the algorithm, devised 
in 1978, that is the first thing every 
computer-science student learns; and 
“Progression: Triptych,” the license for 
a three-part algorithm, designed by a 
programmer with Stargardt disease, 
to help the blind navigate computer 
screens. 

The auction’s guest list includes 
Wendi Deng and Larry Gagosian.The 
winning bidder for each lot wiU take 
home two black 3D-printed sandstone 
slabs, about the size of bagels, inscribed 
with Babylonian Akkadian cuneiform 
describing the algorithm he or she has 
purchased. When lined up side by side, 
the slabs will provide the owner with 
a password to dovmload the code from 
an online repository. “It’s like the Leo- 
nardo Codex,” McCarty said. 


“It’s a little showmanship, of course,” 
Cwilich Gil said. “You need that.” 

The slabs are a nod to the Plimp- 
ton 322 tablet, a Babylonian artifact 
from around 1800 B.C.E., which is in 
Columbia University’s George Arthur 
Plimpton collection. 

“This is a prototype,” Gleitzman said, 
passing a 3D-printed tablet to McCar- 
ty. “We’ll have a copy of the Plimpton 
at the auction.” He talked about Bab- 
ylonian tablets. “The originals — the 
Plimpton, et cetera — they all describe 
a procedure like how to find a square 
root, how to find the area of a field after 
the Nile floods. I’ve always heard the 
last line translated as — ” 

“ ‘This is the process’!”McCarty in- 
terrupted, finishing his sentence. 

“Yes, ‘This is the procedure,”’ Gleitz- 
man continued. “But our Akkadian 
specialist said that what it’s actually 
saying is ‘So sayeth the deity’ or ‘God 
said.’” 

“Is that on a lot of the tablets?” Mc- 
Carty asked. 

“It’s on every tablet,” Gleitzman 
said. “I love that for the Babylonians 


there was no separation between the 
religious aspect and the pure underly- 
ing ideas of the codes of the universe.” 

Gleitzman closed his laptop, and 
McCarty returned to her office. The 
Ruse team wandered into Carnegie’s 
study, where the ceiling moldings 
are frescoed with maxims. Gleitzman 
stared up. “‘As one lamp lights an- 
other, nor grows less, so nobleness en- 
kindleth nobleness,”’ he read aloud. 
“Wow! ‘As one lamp lights another, 
as one lamp lights another.’ It’s like, I 
give someone something, but I lose 
nothing.” 

“It’s free software,”Jones,the hacker, 
said. “It’s fucking free software.” 

— Zeke Turner 


DEPT. OF WATERING HOLE5 
TRIFECTA 



F ifty years ago this May, Joe Allen 
named a restaurant after himself 
and changed the course of pre-theatre 
dining. A Queens native, Allen had 
got out of the Army a few years ear- 
lier. Life then was “pre-Columbian,” 
he recalled recently — “The world 
wasn’t round; you got to the edge and 
you fell off” — until he got a job at P. J. 
Clarke’s. In 1965, he took over two 
adjacent Forty-sixth Street properties 
on the wrong side of Eighth Avenue 
and combined them to form his epon- 
ymous restaurant. (One of his land- 
lords was Fred Trump, Donald’s fa- 
ther.) The first night, food was provided 
by a hot-dog vender. 

The rest of that summer was deadly 
slow. Two Broadway musicals turned 
things around: “Half a Sixpence,” a 
Tommy Steele vehicle, whose cast be- 
came regulars, and “Kelly,” which 
opened and closed on the same night. 
Allen obtained a poster for the ill- 
fated production and hung it on the 
wall. The next year, he added the 
poster for another fiasco, a “Breakfast 
at Tiffany’s” musical starring Mary 
Tyler Moore. The “flop wall” became 
a Joe Allen signature — the posters 
now cover the restaurant. (Most re- 
cent addition: “Holler If Ya Hear 



“Do we know what we’re getting ourselves into with spelt?” 


Me.”) The original criteria, Allen said, 
were “costing more than half a mil- 
lion dollars and running less than a 
week.” 

Joe Allen, who is now a growly oc- 
togenarian, was recounting his begin- 
nings over a glass of wine at Joe Allen, 
which was, as usual, packed. He wore 
a plum-colored sweater and rattyjeans, 
and sat next to his wife, DD Allen, an 
interior decorator and architect. The 
place became a theatre-district staple, 
with regulars including Roy Scheider 
and Lauren Bacall, who sang a show- 
stopper set at Joe Allen in the 1970 
musical “Applause.” The crack years 
were tough: there were vials on the 
staircase, and Allen had to call in the 
vigilante group the Guardian Angels. 
In 1983, he opened Orso, an Italian 
restaurant, in the town house next door; 
it was named after a dog that used to 
wander around outside the Gritti Pal- 
ace, in Venice. Allen’s empire expanded 
to Paris, Los Angeles, and London. 
Ten years ago, he opened Bar Cen- 
trale, an impossible-to-get-into show- 
biz lounge, in a space above Orso that 
had been the staff changing room. The 
“trifecta,” as regulars now call it, was 
complete. 

Allen is planning a party for the 
restaurant’s fiftieth anniversary, but, 
in the meantime, Glenn Close, Tom 
Hanks, Liza Minnelli, and more than 
seventy others have signed a petition 
for Allen to receive an honorary Tony 
Award in June. The other day, he was 
roped into a different sort of celebra- 
tion. Five years ago, an Oscar-obsessed 
coat-check attendant named Joe Major 
started the Joey Awards, honoring the 
trifecta’s achievements in serving, bar- 
tending, and other essentials. Since 
Allen’s restaurants tend to employ as- 
piring performers, the awards have blos- 
somed into a ceremony, with musical 
numbers and a red carpet. Allen had 
never attended — “I thought it might 
be inhibiting to be there” — but this year 
he was cajoled. He and DD took a car 
to a midtown cabaret and were seated 
near the playwright Terrence McNally, 
who was there to present the awards in 
the waiter categories. 

The lights dimmed. The first award, 
for Best Newcomer, went to France 
Zarza, a waitress at Joe Allen, who 
could not accept, because she was still 


on her shift. Dana Mierlak, accepting 
for Best Returning Server, said, “I’m 
just really glad I’m standing here”; she 
was hit by a Jeep last November and 
wore a back brace. Best Coat Check 
went to Joe Torello (Tuesday dinner), 
who said, “First of all, thank you to 
the managers, because, without you 
telling people to, no one would ever 
check their coats.” Best Leading Waiter 
was expected to go to Jeffrey Gift, the 
Meryl Streep of the Joeys (he had won 
every previous year), but Chris Rozanski 
pulled off an upset, for his Saturday- 



Joe Allen 


night shifts at Joe Allen. He thanked 
the award’s namesake, who spent the 
ceremony downing glasses of Vino 
Nobile and checking his watch. 

The honors extended to habitues 
as well. Best Supporting Regular went 
to Steve Guttenberg, in absentia, for 
his frequent lunches at Joe Allen. The 
nominees for Best Leading Regular 
included Nathan Lane and Sutton 
Foster (both unable to attend), but the 
winner was Tim O’Neal Lorah, a law- 
yer specializing in financial- crime com- 
pliance. (“He’s a lovely customer and 
a great tipper,” Allen whispered.) Brian 
Hampton and Keith Huckabay, a cou- 
ple from Houston, had flown in to ac- 
cept Best Regulars from Out of Town. 
In his speech, Huckabay said, “Last 
year, we got engaged at Bar Centrale. 
This year, we got married and had our 
dinner at Joe Allen. Next year, we’re 
getting divorced at Orso!” 

— Michael Schulman 


NOTEBOOK 

NINTH AVENUE REVERIE 

D riving down Ninth Avenue, chok- 
ing on diesel fumes from a tmck 
just ahead of us, I say to my friend BUly 
(he is exactly two-thirds my age), “I 
wonder whether you will see the end 
of internal-combustion engines, the 
end of oU, a cleaner world.” 

A cleaner world.Tht thought zooms 
me away from Ninth Avenue to a for- 
est world — in particular, to the one 
described in “That Glorious Forest,” 
Sir GhiUean Prance’s book about his 
thirty-nine visits to the Amazon in the 
past fifty years. Prance, one of our great- 
est tropical botanists, is very much in 
the tradition of Henry Walter Bates 
and Alfred Russel Wallace and Rich- 
ard Spmce, who charted the region in 
the eighteen-fifties. But Prance’s is not 
just a botanical eye: he sees what we 
are doing to the Amazon and its many 
peoples; he speaks for conservation, 
sanity, and reason, before we destroy 
it all. 

I went to that glorious forest in 
1996 — eleven days of botany, study, and 
hiking, seeing hundreds of different 
species of trees in a single acre. I had 
planned, before I became Ul, to go to 
Madagascar, to see its forests — and its 
unique fauna and other wildlife, espe- 
cially the lemurs. I love lemurs. One 
has to see them, study them, to grasp 
the origin of our primate nature. Apes 
and monkeys do not take us far enough 
back. “Lower” primates like lemurs are 
our real grandparents, as T. H. Huxley 
might have said. (H. G. Wells, a pupU 
of Huxley’s, was well aware of this, but 
gave lemurs a tragic underground ex- 
istence as the Morlocks in “The Time 
Machine,”feasting on the Eloi,the piti- 
ful remnants of humanity stiU on the 
earth’s surface.) But most of the for- 
ests on Madagascar have already been 
obliterated, and, not unnaturally, the 
lemurs are dying. 

Honking horns bring me back to 
Ninth Avenue. I seem to have spent 
hours lost in reverie, thinking about 
the Amazonian and Madagascan for- 
ests, lemurs, “The Time Machine,”but 
we have scarcely moved, are still be- 
hind the stinking, lung-destroying tmck. 
“Not in my life,” BiUy answers. 

— Oliver Sacks 
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THE 5PORTING 5CENE 


FOLLO'i^' THE VHITE BALL 


The torments of Ronnie O’Sullivan, snooker s greatest player. 

BY 5AM KNIGHT 



E arly on a Tuesday morning last fall, 
Ronnie O’SuUivan was running 
through the woods near his home, in 
ChigweU, Essex, northeast of London. 
It was damp and muddy, England in 
November. O’Sullivan, who is thirty- nine, 
loves the anonymity of running. About 
ten years ago, he discovered that it was 
one thing that truly takes him out of 
himself — more than the drink and the 
drugs and the antidepressants — and sus- 
pends the otherwise unavoidable fact 
that he is the most talented snooker 
player of aU time. At the age of eleven, 
O’Sullivan was making good money in 
the sport, and in the past three decades 
he has won five World Championships 


and set a number of records while en- 
during a bewildering odyssey of break- 
downs, addictions, and redemptions, 
largely precipitated by the imprison- 
ment of his father, whom he loves, for 
murder. O’Sullivan is frequently de- 
scribed as a genius. But he does not see 
how this can be so. Most days, he feels 
like a fraud. His game comes only in 
fits and starts. He wins because the oth- 
ers lose. He has wondered for a long 
time whether he would be happier doing 
something else. He has moved nine 
times in the past ten years. “I’m fuck- 
ing, you know, searching,” he told me 
recently. “I kind of know who I am but 
I don’t like who I am, do you know what 


I mean? I wish I was a bit more fuck- 
ing stable.” 

O’Sullivan tries to run six or seven 
miles a day. That morning, he was with 
his best friend from school, George Pala- 
caros. (O’Sullivan grew up a short dis- 
tance from ChigweU, in the town of 
Ilford.) It was a final mn before the U.K. 
Championship, snooker’s second-big- 
gest tournament, in York, two hundred 
miles to the north. O’SuUivan’s first- 
round match, against an amateur named 
Daniel WeUs, was two days away. About 
five mUes into the run, Palacaros caUed 
out to O’SuUivan to check the heart-rate 
monitor that he wears on his wrist. As 
O’SuUivan turned to reply, he slipped 
and feU, breaking his left ankle. 

He tried to carry on. “I thought, I ain’t 
going to waddle back,” he said. He jogged 
another mUe, but whenever he looked 
down he saw his ankle sweUing up. By 
the time O’SuUivan reached the chang- 
ing room at his running club, he couldn’t 
put any weight on his leg. 

At the hospital, O’SuUivan was told 
that he had a simple fracture. His ankle 
wouldn’t need surgery, but it would take 
twelve weeks to heal and he would have 
to wear a protective brace. He caUed his 
psychiatrist. In the afternoon, O’SuUi- 
van posted a picture of his ankle, bulg- 
ing alarmingly, on Twitter, with the mes- 
sage “Might be one legged Snooker at 
the fUKChampionship on Thursday.” 
He found a pair of soft blue boots in his 
closet that fit over the brace. The next 
day, a friend drove him to York so that he 
could keep his foot elevated on the way. 

Snooker, Uke its poor relation pool, is 
a cue sport. Unlike pool, snooker has 
twenty-two baUs: fifteen red, six of other 
colors, and one white. (Pool and its vari- 
ants involve sixteen baUs or fewer.) Play- 
ers take turns attempting to clear the 
table and earn as many points as possi- 
ble, using the white cue baU to “pot” a 
red, then a colored baU (which is returned 
to the table), then a red, and so on. When 
aU the reds are gone, the players dispatch 
the colors in order of their value, from 
the yeUow, which is worth two points, 
up to the black, which is worth seven. If 
a player faUs to pot a baU at any point, 
he must yield the table to his opponent. 
Matches are divided into frames, each 
won by whichever player scores the most 
points. In the professional game, frames 
tend to unfold with vivid, unsettling 


O’Sullivan “sits over everyone, ” an ex-manager said. “He is not a normal bloke. ” 
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ease — the balls slide into the pockets as 
if there were nowhere else for them to 
go — or with staggering, metaphysical 
difficulty, as the players foil one another 
by arranging the balls in illogical pat- 
terns, a type of play known as “safety,” 
and everyone’s nerves go to hell. 

Snooker’s civilized appearance belies 
its vicious and enervating nature. A 
snooker table is three times larger than a 
pool table and its pockets are an inch 
smaller. Even the most basic shot is a con- 
catenation of foresight, friction, and var- 
ious Newtonian laws. Players seek to con- 
trol where at least two balls are going: the 
red or colored “object”ball, preferably to- 
ward a pocket; and the white ball, its rate 
of braking and spin carefully calibrated, 
either to stop near another object ball, so 
the process can begin again, or to con- 
tinue toward some hostile district of the 
table, from where the opponent will be 
unlikely to score. The best players string 
together thirty shots in a row, in a hushed 
environment of thick carpet and dinner 
suits. (Snooker’s dress code recalls, more 
or less, that of a nineteen-thirties music 
hall.) Players compete to pot the same 
balls, so every shot has a psychological 
echo: What is good for me is bad for you. 
The longer I am at the table, the longer 
you must watch and fret. Players avoid 
eye contact. No one speaks. 

At the U.K. Championship, all matches 
except the final were the best of eleven 
frames. O’Sullivan was reluctant to put 
weight on his ankle. “I feel like a baby 
that’s trying to learn to walk,” he told re- 
porters. He limped through his first match 
but won, 6-2. Three days later, in the sec- 
ond round, he faced Peter Lines, a forty- 
four-year-old journeyman pro. I travelled 
north to watch him play. I reached the 
Barbican theatre in York, just outside the 
city’s medieval walls, early in the evening. 

O’Sullivan had been debating whether 
to puU out of the tournament. His bal- 
ance wasn’t right. There was no sign of 
him by the practice table, where the 
other players, dressed in bow ties and 
waistcoats, waited, leaning on their cues. 
Referees pulled on white gloves. Nev- 
ertheless, at 7 P.M., O’Sullivan appeared, 
walking out under the lights in answer 
to the snookering nickname that he 
has had since he was a teen-ager,“Ron- 
nie (the Rocket) O’Sullivan!” In a din- 
ner suit and his blue boots, his side- 
burns shot with gray, he looked like a 


croupier on his way home from work. 

“You don’t feel comfortable when 
Ronnie’s playing,” Barry Hearn told me. 
Hearn has been snooker’s dominant im- 
presario since the nineteen-eighties. He 
controls the commercial rights to the 
sport and has managed O’Sullivan three 
times, on and off, throughout his turbu- 
lent career. (O’Sullivan fired two man- 
agers during the reporting of this arti- 
cle.) “Y)u’re almost watching an accident 
waiting to happen,” Hearn said. Against 
Lines, O’Sullivan was obviously out of 
sorts. Most snooker players, obsessed 
with repetition, seek to become robotic 
versions of themselves. But O’Sullivan 
in full flow is always in motion, check- 
ing this, squinting at that, buzzing back- 
ward and forward around the table, gri- 
macing at the balls, fussing at chalk marks 
on the baize. His ankle made that im- 
possible. Every movement was an effort. 

Still, it was too much for Lines. Ranked 
sixty- first in the world, he seemed un- 
nerved by the television cameras and 
missed a number of easy shots. Many 
lower- ranked players find it hard to con- 
centrate when they play O’Sullivan. The 
crowd is against them, and they wonder 
what he thinks of their game. The match 
was untidy. In the fifth frame, with the 
score at 3-1, O’Sullivan potted a fluky 
red and the balls suddenly opened. In 
the course of twenty-nine strokes, he 
scored a hundred and six points — a “cen- 
tury” — and it seemed as if he might race 
away. But Lines came back. O’Sullivan 
was distracted; he picked his teeth and 
watched the game underway at a nearby 
table. “Come on, Ronnie, our son,” a 
Yorkshire voice called out from the crowd. 
By the time the game finished — 6-3, to 
O’Sullivan — it was ten-thirty. O’Sulli- 
van was exhausted. I caught up with him 
in the corridor as he hobbled back to his 
dressing room. In person, he can be dis- 
arming — trouble, but you want him to 
like you. I congratulated him on the 
match and said I enjoyed it. “Lucking 
hell,” he said. “I didn’t.” 

P eople who grew up in Britain in the 
nineteen-eighties, as I did, found 
themselves steeped in snooker whether 
they liked it or not. The game was in- 
vented in 1875, by British military officers 
in colonial India, but for the next hun- 
dred years it was confined mostly to 
gentlemen’s clubs and dubious billiards 
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halls. (In the nineteen-fifties, Charlie, 
Ronnie, and Reggie Kray — London’s 
best-known gangsters — got their start 
running a snooker hall in East London.) 
In 1978, however, the BBC broadcast 
the sport’s thirteen-day World Cham- 
pionship, at the Crucible Theatre, in 
Sheffield, for the first time. Television 
transformed snooker: the game’s slow, 
hypnotic quality; the trapped, pacing 
players; even the acidic colors of the balls 
seemed made for the small screen. To- 
bacco companies poured money into 
events. In 1985, almost twenty million 
people stayed up past midnight to watch 
the World Championship final, in which 
the top player of the era, Steve (the Nug- 
get) Davis, was beaten by Dennis Tay- 
lor, an underdog with specially adapted 
eyeglasses to help him see down the table. 

In the sport’s heyday, two snookering 
archetypes seemed to be at war, and tele- 
vision dramatized the duality. There were 
the champions, clean-cut automatons 
who ruled the game for years at a time be- 
fore abruptly burning out: Ray Reardon, 
a former policeman, in the nineteen- 
seventies; Davis, in the nineteen-eight- 
ies; Stephen Hendry, a baby-faced Scot 
who won a record seven world titles, in 
the nineteen-nineties. And there were 
the broken and the beautiful, who pro- 
duced exquisite passages of play but 
couldn’t keep their heads together: Kirk 
Stevens, a Canadian cocaine addict who 
played in a white suit; Alex (the Hurri- 
cane) Higgins, who died, furious and al- 
coholic, of throat cancer, in 2010; and 
Jimmy (the Whirlwind) White, who 
reached six world finals and lost them all. 

Ronald Antonio O’Sullivan was born 
in 1975. His parents, Ron and Maria, had 
met a couple of years earlier, as teen-agers, 
working at a vacation camp. They moved 
to London and cleaned cars to make ends 
meet. When their son hit the professional 
snooker scene, in the early nineteen-nine- 
ties, he was younger, more gifted, and 
ruder than anyone else. He won his first 
major title at seventeen. In 1996, O’Sul- 
livan was accused by a Canadian oppo- 
nent, Alain Robidoux, of disrespecting 
him by playing left-handed. O’Sullivan 
arranged to be certified as good enough 
to play professional snooker with either 
hand. That same year, he was suspended 
for head-butting an official. He drank too 
much and saw too many first- round exits. 
He talked openly about his loathing for 


the game, and for himself In 2000, O’Sul- 
livan went to rehab, to seek treatment for 
an addiction to marijuana. By the time 
he turned thirty, the age at which other 
great players, such as Davis and Hendry, 
were beginning their decline, O’Sullivan 
had won two world titles, the same num- 
ber as Alex Higgins — respectable, but 
well short of his potential. Between late 
2009 and early 2012, O’Sullivan failed to 
win a single ranking tournament. 

“My arsehole had gone,” he told me. 
“My fight. I had nothing in me.” But 
the following year, at the age of thirty- 
six, and long after he had given up on 
the possibility, O’Sullivan began to win 
again, rediscovering a consistency and a 
freedom of play he had not experienced 
since he was sixteen. Since 2012, he has 
reached three successive World Cham- 
pionship finals, winning two of them. 
At this year’s tournament, which starts 
on April 18th, in Sheffield, O’Sullivan 
will be expected to reach his fourth final 
in as many years. This late, unexpected 
flowering has altered his standing in the 
game. “Ronnie is the genius that sort of 
sits over everyone,” Hearn said. “He is 
not a normal bloke.” Earlier this year, 
O’Sullivan overtook Stephen Hendry’s 
record of seven hundred and seventy-five 
century breaks. Many wonder whether 
O’Sullivan can equal Hendry’s record 
of seven world titles and officially be- 
come, in his forties, the greatest player 
the game has ever known. 

He remains fragile, though, and 
amazed by the turn of events. Damien 
Hirst, the artist, is fascinated by snooker: 
the promise of its seemingly straight 
lines, “the grid over the landscape,” as he 
calls it, and the struggle of the players 
caught up in its geometry. Hirst is close 
friends with O’Sullivan and often ac- 
companies him to tournaments. When 
we met, I asked Hirst if he thought O’Sul- 
livan was afraid of the future and of what 
would happen when his talent eventu- 
ally faded. “I think he’s scared of every- 
thing,” Hirst said. “That’s his beauty — 
that he is absolutely shitting himself Do 
you know what I mean? He doesn’t know 
what the fuck is going on.” 

T he evening after O’Sullivan defeated 
Lines, he had dinner at Toto’s, an 
Italian restaurant in York, with Gary 
Smith, his manager, and Chic Gourlay, 
a friend from Glasgow. O’Sullivan was 


in good spirits. He flirted with the wait- 
ress and ordered a steak. His ankle was 
feeling stronger, and he had found a pair 
of black sneakers, which looked better 
with his suit. “I feel aU right now,” he 
said. “I feel like a snooker player again.” 

At the next table, Ken Doherty, a 
crafty Irish player who won the world 
title in 1997, was eating with friends. 
Doherty and O’Sullivan have known 
each other since Doherty, at the age of 
eighteen, became the club pro at the Il- 
ford Snooker Centre. O’Sullivan, six 
years younger, would take the bus there 
to play after school. It was the late 
nineteen-eighties — peak snooker — and 
O’Sullivan was the game’s prodigy. He 
won his first tournament at the age of 
nine and made his first century break at 
age ten; his chubby face was all over the 
snooker magazines. He stuck out at the 
club in Ilford: prepubescent, foulmouthed, 
his afternoons at the table bankrolled by 
a seemingly limitless supply of five-pound 
notes from his father. Big Ron, who had 
become wealthy running a chain of sex 
shops in London’s West End. 

“He would just smile at you some- 
times when you were playing,”Fin Ruane, 
another young Irishman who hung 
around the club, told me. O’Sullivan’s fa- 
ther would drop by: good-looking, thick- 
set, ready with jokes. “Ron’s the name, 
porn’s the game,” he used to say. “He 
would come in, and if there was twenty 
people in the room he would have to buy 
twenty teas,” Doherty recalled. “No one 
put their hand in their pocket. It would 
have been an insult.” People liked Big 
Ron, but they didn’t cross him. He told 
everyone that his boy was going to be 
world champion. His uncles had been 
boxers, and he taught his son to think 
like one: “Take his head off.” “Don’t get 
beat. ’’“Fuck ’em, son. ’’Ruane said,“I re- 
member his dad, he would be playing 
cards and someone would say, ‘Ron, it’s 
your deal.’ But he would just be looking 
over at his kid playing. He just loved 
him, loved watching him.” 

The young O’Sullivan worshipped 
Steve Davis, the champion at the time. 
He wore the same waistcoat, without a 
cinch. When he was nine, O’Sullivan 
heard Bill King, the father of a rival ju- 
nior player, say that Davis was “never a 
foot away” in snooker, and it struck him 
as a profound truth. Unlike the other 
players, who relied on forms of backspin 
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(“stxin” and “screw”) to position the white 
ball for their next shot, Davis played with 
topspin and used the cushions to play 
longer and more inventive strokes that 
flowed around the table. It was riskier 
and more technically challenging, and 
often got the white only a few inches 
closer to the object ball, but it was worth 
it. When O’Sullivan flnaUy beat Doherty 
at a local tournament, he decided to be- 
come a professional. “That was the day,” 
he told me. “I’d done everything. I used 
the cushions. I beat Ken. I played to a 
level where, fucking hell, I fancied it.” 

At Toto’s that night, the two men 
swapped stories about Goffs, in County 
Kildare, a sporting resort where the Irish 
Masters tournament used to be held. 
In 1998, O’Sullivan beat Doherty in the 
final but was stripped of his title a few 
weeks later; he had eaten a hash cake, 
and failed a drug test. It was a beautiful 
place to play. “Everyone used to go, take 
their wives,” O’Sullivan said, shaking his 
head. “Lovely.” 

The next day, in his third-round match, 
O’Sullivan found that he could move 
more easily. He won, 6-2, against Ben 
Woollaston, a player ranked twenty-sev- 
enth in the world. Woollaston took the 
lead in the third frame but lost his nerve. 
“It was embarrassing to be out there,” he 
said afterward. In O’Sullivan’s fourth- 
round match, a twenty-nine-year-old 
named Matthew Selt disintegrated com- 
pletely. Once O’Sullivan was ahead 4-0, 
he started looking for a maximum. A 
maximum in snooker is the perfect break: 
fifteen reds, fifteen blacks, and the rest 
of the colors — a hundred and forty-seven 
points in a single spell at the table. It is 
the sport’s equivalent of a hole in one or 
a pitcher’s perfect game. Joe Davis, snook- 
er’s undefeated world champion from 
1927 to 1946, made the first official hun- 
dred and forty-seven, in 1955, at the age 
of fifty-three. O’Sullivan made his first 
maximum when he was fifteen. Against 
Selt, he recorded the thirteenth of his ca- 
reer — two more than Hendry, the near- 
est player. “Nothing special,” O’Sullivan 
told me later. “If he had made it hard, I 
could never have got there.” 

O ’Sullivan trains in a first-floor office 
in an industrial park in Romford, 
a few miles from his house. The sur- 
rounding blocks are occupied by ac- 
countants, insurance brokers, and gas- 


meter retailers. The office belongs to 
one of his former managers, Django 
Fung, who allows him to practice there 
as much as he wants. Fung, who is from 
Hong Kong, represents several Chinese 
players, but they are often out of the 
country. When I arrived to watch O’Sul- 
livan train one day in January, there was 
no one else in the building. The blinds 
were down. Five snooker tables sat under 
fluorescent lights, on a spartan floor of 
blue carpet tiles. O’Sullivan was look- 
ing in the fridge for milk, to add to a 
cup of tea. Often, he craves company. 
Since 2011, he has worked without a 
coach, hitting balls in myriad patterns 
for three or four hours a day. 

When discussing O’Sullivan’s game, 
commentators and rivals often talk about 
his unusual sequencing — the way he links 
shots together around the table. Phil 
Yates, who was the snooker correspon- 
dent for the Times of London for twenty 
years, compares O’Sullivan to a savant, 
able to perceive mathematical solutions 
without knowing how or why. “I don’t 
think he can break down why he is as 
good as he is,” Yates said. “He just is.” 
According to Hirst, O’Sullivan often 
comes off the table in a fugue state: “I 
go, ‘What about that pink you potted?’ 
And he’ll go, ‘What pink?’ He’s blank. 
He’s totally startled. It’s like van Gogh. 
I go, ‘You did brilliantly there.’ And he 
goes, ‘Did I?”’ 

O’Sullivan spends a lot of time think- 
ing about the white ball. He has come 


to believe that the quality of the initial 
contact between his chalked, pressed- 
leather cue tip and the phenolic-resin 
sphere — the momentary grip, the trans- 
fer of energy and intent — is what de- 
cides everything else. If the white re- 
sponds, he will not lose. “You’re using 
force,”he said, after making his tea. “You’re 
using your hands. You’re creating. You’re 
making that white dance.” 

When the connection isn’t there, 
O’Sullivan feels it right away. “It’s invis- 
ible, but it’s night and day to me,” he 
said. During the good days and the good 
months, he senses it in every stroke. 
When he is cueing well, he leaves fat 
chalk streaks on the surface of the table, 
like a golfer’s divots, and the white ball 
topspins extravagantly, slowing down 
across the nap and then accelerating again, 
as if late for an appointment. There is a 
particular echo as balls hit the middle of 
the pocket. He disregards the score. “I 
know I’m playing a different game from 
what they’re playing,” he said. And, be- 
cause of the duel-like intimacy of snooker, 
O’Sullivan is able to observe the mes- 
merizing effect that his skfil has on his 
opponents: “You’re thinking, ‘You’ve got 
that on a string, mate. That cue ball. It’s 
just . . .’And you just sit there. And that 
is what beats you.” 

In 1992, when he was sixteen and 
had just turned professional, O’Sullivan 
went to snooker’s “qualifying school” — 
a three-month marathon of knockout 
matches, in Blackpool, during which 



“Is the light botheringyouT' 




fringe players competed to enter the tour- 
naments of the season ahead. Matches 
were played on twenty-four snooker 
tables in the Norhreck Castle Hotel, a 
colossal sand-colored structure on the 
city’s seafront. O’Sullivan was one of the 
youngest competitors. “Up against the 
world,” Hearn, his manager at the time, 
recalled. “Everything was new.” 

The previous summer, O’Sullivan’s 
father had heen arrested after a fight in 
a night cluh, during which a man had 
died. (O’Sullivan found out while play- 
ing in a junior tournament in Thailand.) 
The dead man, Bmce Bryan, had worked 
as a driver for Charlie Kray, the gang- 
ster. He was stabbed after what Big Ron 
later claimed was an argument over the 
bill. While O’Sullivan was in Blackpool, 
his father was out on bail, charged with 
murder. He came up to stay with his son. 
Each day, the seats around O’Sullivan’s 
snooker table filled a little faster. “All the 
old soaks and all the old dyed-in-the- 
wool players would go and watch him 
play,” Yates, who was covering the event, 
said. “Because they couldn’t believe what 
they were seeing.” 

In Blackpool, O’Sullivan won his first 


thirty-eight matches as a professional 
snooker player — a record for consecu- 
tive victories that stUl stands. He won 
thirty-six of the next thirty-eight as well, 
losing just two games at the qualifying 
school. People who saw him there like 
to argue about whether he has ever played 
as well since. “It was a bit like Tiger 
Woods or Mike Tyson, when they came 
along,” O’Sullivan told me. “That is how 
my life should have been, if my dad didn’t 
go away.”0’Sullivan played his last match 
in Blackpool on September 20, 1992. 
The next day, his father was found guilty 
of murder. In his summation, the judge 
referred to “racial overtones” in the case — 
Bryan was black — and sentenced Big 
Ron to eighteen years in prison. The 
story made all the newspapers. O’Sulli- 
van said, “From that moment onward, 
everything was shit, to be fair.” 

Three years later, O’Sullivan’s mother, 
Maria, was also sent to prison. She had 
taken over the management of the sex 
shops and was found guilty of tax eva- 
sion. She served seven months. During 
her absence, O’Sullivan’s younger sister, 
Danielle, who was twelve, went to live 
with family friends. O’Sullivan, who was 


nineteen, went off the rails. He partied 
in his parents’ house, got stoned, and put 
on weight. When he turned up at tour- 
naments, he would look at the other play- 
ers and envy the small, stable groups they 
travelled with: parents, managers, driv- 
ers. “They had this wall built around 
them,” he said. “I had no wall.” For sev- 
eral years, O’Sullivan was accompanied 
on tour by a man known as the Yunzi, a 
friend of one of his father’s friends in 
prison. He thought about his father con- 
stantly and sought to win on his behalf 
“It was me and Dad, fighting the fuck- 
ing world,” he said. But he also held his 
father responsible for the chaos that had 
enveloped his life.The table became com- 
plicated, loaded with meaning. His game 
went haywire. 

The white ball could dance, or not, at 
any time. In the first round of the World 
Championship in 1997, O’Sullivan made 
a maximum in five minutes and twenty 
seconds, surpassing the previous record 
by almost two minutes. He was knocked 
out in the next round. The British press 
called him “the Two Ronnies,” after a 
comic duo who were big in the nine- 
teen-seventies. During the 2001 World 
Championship, in Sheffield, where he 
won the title for the first time, at the age 
of twenty-five, O’Sullivan called the Sa- 
maritans, a suicide hot line, and started 
taking Prozac. The unpredictability was 
exhausting. He was desperate for a thought 
system that would make sense of his life. 
He saw shrinks and gurus. He tried Chris- 
tianity, Buddhism, and Islam. After re- 
covering from his addiction to marijuana, 
O’Sullivan tried all of the Anonymouses, 
out of a sense of completism. He went to 
sex-addiction meetings even though he 
was not addicted to sex. 

Nothing helped. During the 2008 
season, by any measure one of his most 
successful, O’Sullivan would get drunk 
every weekend. His long-term relation- 
ship with Jo Langley, the mother of two 
of his three children, whom he met in 
rehab, was falling apart. (O’Sullivan has 
an eighteen-year-old daughter, Taylor, 
from an earlier relationship.) “I was cue- 
ing well, but I had no family, no home,” 
he said. Between tournaments, he stayed 
on a friend’s sofa, reading “How I Play 
Snooker,” Joe Davis’s classic manual 
from 1949. 

O’Sullivan’s father was allowed out of 
prison on day release for the first time 
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in early 2009. In the latter stages of 
his sentence, he had been held at a 
low-security facility in Sudhury, in the 
Midlands. O’Sullivan went to meet him 
at the gates. He was shocked hy his 
father’s appearance. “He looked like a 
burglar,” he said. They spent the day at 
a hotel. When Big Ron called O’Sulli- 
van’s mother, his hands shook. In the 
evening, O’Sullivan dropped his father 
off in the prison parking lot and watched 
him troop inside with the other inmates; 
he seemed happy to be back. “I just 
thought. Where do we go from here? 
I’ve been waiting twenty years,” O’Sul- 
livan said. Since his father’s final release, 
his parents have lived apart. After one 
or two experiments. Big Ron decided to 
stay away from O’Sullivan’s snooker 
matches as well. (He declined to speak 
with me for this article.) 

When O’Sullivan took a break at the 
training facility in Romford, he invited 
me to share his lunch — salmon with gin- 
ger, which he had cooked and brought 
from home. “This game can fuck your 
head up like no other game,” he said. 
Another player had come in to practice, 
and in the background there was the 
quiet, irregular sound of colliding balls. 
“I have told my son he ain’t fucking play- 
ing snooker, because I love him too 
much.” His son, Ronnie, is seven years 
old. “I love him too much to see him 
coming in here. Because, you know what, 
there should be no money in this game. 
There should be no fame in this game. 
They should take TV away from this 
game. They should take it away. This is 
like a fucking” — O’Sullivan hesitated, 
grasping for a word of sufficient vio- 
lence — “an eccentric sport.” 

B y 2009, O’Sullivan was thirty-four, 
old for a snooker champion, and 
playing poorly. He came to believe that 
his decline was permanent. His breakup 
with Langley dragged through the courts. 
They fought over money and the custody 
of Ronnie and his older sister, Lily. O’Sul- 
livan lived on a barge. He lost in the first 
round of four consecutive major tourna- 
ments. His income from snooker fell from 
around seven hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds a year (11.1 million) to a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand (two hundred 
and twenty thousand dollars). He pulled 
out of risky shots. He lost the conviction 
necessary for topspin. “I was stuck inside,” 


he said. “I couldn’t really deliver the cue.” 

His manager persuaded him to see 
Steve Peters, a professor of psychiatry at 
Sheffield University. Peters used to be a 
doctor at Rampton Hospital, one of En- 
gland’s three maximum- security psychi- 
atric facilities, but in the past ten years 
he has enjoyed a second, high-profile ca- 
reer working with elite athletes, includ- 
ing the British Olympic cycling team, 
to improve their mental performance. 
Peters, who is sixty-one, lives in a gloomy 
villa in the Peak District, a region of 
gaunt beauty in northern England. O’Sul- 
livan arrived in the spring of 2011. “He 
was in a really bad place,” Peters said. “It 
was quite disturbing to see.” 

Many of the surfaces in the psychia- 
trist’s house are filled with plastic, china, 
or knitted figures of chimpanzees. In the 
nineteen-nineties, Peters came up with 
what he calls the “chimp paradox” to ex- 
plain to first-year medical students how 
the mind functions. According to his 
analogy, there is a contest within the 
brain between its more rational, “human” 
parts and its anciently evolved “chimp” 
regions. The chimp fulfills essential func- 
tions, but it is also powerful and prone 
to panic. “A chimpanzee is five times 
stronger than us,” Peters told me. “If you 
have this animal sharing your life with 
you, you have to treat it with respect.” 
Peters does not call himself a doctor when 
he is dealing with athletes. He thinks of 
himself as a coach, teaching them how 
to manage their chimps. 

O’Sullivan immediately related to the 



idea: “I was, like, ‘That’s how I’ve been 
living my life for seventeen years.’ ” Since 
his father’s imprisonment and the sub- 
sequent fracturing of his snooker and his 
life, O’Sullivan had alternated between 
searching for inner peace and trying to 
stop thinking altogether. Peters encour- 
aged him to write down his negative 
thoughts — O’Sullivan’s chimp worries a 
lot about his right arm — and then rebut 
them with proven facts about his ability 
and his achievements. Peters calls this 


inner dialogue “boxing the chimp.” For 
O’Sullivan, it was revelatory. “I didn’t 
know I could behave like this,” he said. 
“I didn’t know I had the ability to hold 
it down.” 

At first, seeing Peters had no effect 
on his snooker. At the U.K. Champion- 
ship in 2011, O’Sullivan suffered a par- 
ticularly dispiriting defeat to a player 
named Judd Trump. Trump, who was 
twenty-two at the time, has a flamboy- 
ant potting style, which he calls “naughty 
snooker,” and he is often described as 
the closest thing to O’Sullivan’s heir. He 
plays in spiked Christian Louboutin loaf- 
ers and has black stars sewn into the col- 
lar of his shirt. In York that year, O’Sul- 
livan lost to Tmmp even though his mind 
felt clear and he thought he had played 
well. “I didn’t think that was possible,” 
he said. 

The following spring, the white ball 
came back. In the quarter-finals of the 
China Open, in Beijing, O’Sullivan was 
clearing the table and on his way to vic- 
tory in the game’s deciding frame. He 
faced a routine backspin stroke to posi- 
tion the white for the final red. “I re- 
member thinking. Well, I know that is 
the right shot to play,” he said. “Ten times 
out of ten, it will go in.” Instead, O’Sul- 
livan went for a subtle, almost impossi- 
bly difficult topspin shot — entirely need- 
less under the circumstances. The ball 
loped across the table, touched the cush- 
ion, and rolled a few inches too far. It 
cost O’Sullivan the match, but he was 
elated. No one else plays like that. “That 
shot stUl sticks in my mind, because it 
was the wrong shot to play but I didn’t 
care,” he said. 

He won his next tournament, the 2012 
World Championship, and put his cue 
away. He fully intended to retire. He 
went running, and spent time with his 
children. Away from the table, O’Sulli- 
van’s life is modest. He goes to the gym, 
and buys bagels in Chigwell. He likes 
finding new Chinese restaurants. He 
hardly played for the rest of that year. In 
the winter, he volunteered to work on a 
local farm. He dug ditches and fed the 
pigs. He was somewhat afraid of the 
goats. People didn’t ask him questions 
or seem to know who he was. He en- 
joyed the quiet solidarity of the farm and 
of his mnning clubs, spending time with 
ordinary people, with ordinary lives and 
families. But life without snooker was 
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boring, and frightening, too. “It’s scary,” 
he said. “I thought I could look at it, and 
then I looked at it and I didn’t like it.” 

O’Sullivan became anxious about 
money. He fell behind on his children’s 
school fees and realized he hadn’t planned 
adequately for the future. “I was quite 
happy not playing,” he said. “But then it 
hit me — ‘Fuck, Fve got another forty 
years to get through, here.’ ” He an- 
nounced that he would defend his title 
in Sheffield.The bookmakers made him 
one of the favorites. O’SuUivan practiced 
for six weeks. Even if he lost in the first 
round, he reasoned, he would stiU make 
twelve thousand pounds, enough for a 
semester of school fees. In the end, he 
won his fifth World Championship and 
two hundred and fifty thousand pounds, 
becoming the first player since Stephen 
Hendry to win in successive years. “This 
is my last farewell,” he told reporters 
during the tournament. “I can’t keep put- 
ting myself through being unhappy.” A 
month later, O’Sullivan decided to re- 
join the tour. 

S ince his return, in 2013, O’Sullivan 
has thought more about what comes 
after snooker. He has his own TV pro- 
gram, “The Ronnie O’Sullivan Show,” 
on Eurosport, and wants to do more 
broadcasting. But preparing for the rest 
of his life is distracting. This past win- 
ter, he was worried about his form. He 
felt vulnerable and wondered if he was 
sufficiently focussed on his game. In 
early February, he began to prepare for 
this year’s World Championship. But 
on any given day, he said, his mind throbs 
with what he should or shouldn’t be 
doing: “Should I be playing more? Am 
I taking on too much other stuff? Am 
I becoming a jack-of-all-trades and mas- 
ter of none? Am I now becoming this 
person, a commercial animal?” 

In tournaments, he remains a bully, a 
greedy old king. In December, at the 
U.K. Championship, the injured O’Sul- 
livan was, by turns, kindly and vicious 
toward opponents. After he beat An- 
thony McGill, a young Scottish player 
whom he admires, he spent ten minutes 
advising him on his technique. (McGill 
stayed up all night replaying the game 
and texted O’Sullivan to thank him.) In 
the semifinal, O’Sullivan found himself 
4—1 down and on the brink of losing to 
Stuart Bingham, the ninth-ranked player 


in the world. “That was a match where 
I just thought. I’m not going to be pushed 
around by someone like Stuart,” O’Sul- 
livan told me afterward. “I’m not ready 
to accept that role yet. I fucking hated 
that match.” He won, 6-5. 

The final was against Judd Trump. 
Their rivalry is now snooker’s main at- 
traction. The match spanned nineteen 
frames; the winner would be the first to 
ten. It started at lunchtime on a Sunday, 
twelve days after O’Sullivan had broken 
his ankle. Outside, it was a sunny win- 
ter afternoon. Inside the Barbican, it was 
the perpetual midnight of snooker. A 
thousand people were there. Trump 
walked out first. “The ace in the pack,” 
the m.c. hollered, “with his own brand 
of naughty snooker!” Tall and thin,Trump 
retained the disconcerting legginess of a 
teen-ager who’s grown too fast. 

In the early frames, Tmmp drew fre- 
quent gasps for the skill of his potting. 
When he arranges himself for a shot, 
it is like watching a heron preparing to 
catch a fish. But he found himself in 
dead ends. He would pot five or six 
balls and then have to cede the table to 
O’Sullivan. Most of the match was 
played in silence. Spectators at snooker 
matches often wear earpieces, to listen 
to commentary on the subtler points 
of the game. Through a trick of acous- 
tics, this commentary sometimes drifted 
into the hall, and the players heard 
themselves being described. In the 
fourth frame, O’Sullivan lifted his in- 
jured ankle up on the table behind him 
to sink an awkward brown. “He makes 
shots look so easy,” a voice said. At the 
end of the afternoon session, O’Sulli- 
van was ahead, 5-3. 

In the evening, he took control. Every 
time Trump faltered, O’Sullivan rose to 
clear the table. He won four of the next 
five frames. In the twelfth, he made a 
break of a hundred and thirty- three, zig- 
zagging the balls home around the black. 
Two red balls hugged each other in the 
middle of the table, seemingly insepara- 
ble, until O’Sullivan broke them apart 
with a ricochet that bordered on the ab- 
stract, like a thought. “It’s beautiful, isn’t 
it?” a man behind me murmured. 

When O’Sullivan got to 9-4, a frame 
from victory, his friend Chic Gourlay 
emerged from the dressing room to 
watch. Then Tmmp woke up. With noth- 
ing to lose, he began to hit balls even 


harder than before, and now they flew 
in. Tmmp reclaimed a frame, and then 
three. In the space of twenty-six min- 
utes, he scored three hundred and thirty- 
three points. O’Sullivan, more or less 
stuck to his chair, scored eight. “O’Sul- 
livanesque,” the wandering voice of the 
commentator said, describing Trump. 
The score moved to 9-9. 

How does it end? O’Sullivan’s un- 
tmstworthy mind leaves him fearing that 
he will not recognize the signs. “I could 
lose it for the next two years, and then 
come back for another two years,” he 
said. “That’s the worrying thing, in some 
ways. How do you get closure on some- 
thing like that?” 

The players came out for the final 
frame. They shook hands. A spectator 
near the front wore a T-shirt that said, 
“Keep Calm and Play Snooker.” Tmmp 
broke. O’SuUivan potted an early red. 
Suddenly, it seemed dangerous to go 
first. With sixteen points on the board, 
O’Sullivan missed and gave up the table. 
But Trump couldn’t take advantage. The 
men exchanged safety shots: long flicks 
of the white ball, down the table, to 
catch the edge of a red, hit a cushion, 
and then retreat up behind a barrier of 
colored baUs.They did this untU Trump 
snagged a red and brought it back up 
the table as weU. “AU the fancy fucking 
footwork, the control that he has had 
for maybe twenty, thirty shots,” O’Sul- 
Uvan told me once about the art of safety. 
“Bang, I’m going to pounce on him.” 
He blocked the white baU behind the 
green.Tmmp missed his shot, and O’Sul- 
livan had the freedom of the table. He 
opened his mouth slightly and padded 
faster in his sneakers. The match clock 
showed four hours, fifty-three minutes, 
and six seconds. 

There was a moment, only a moment, 
after that when O’SuUivan was in trou- 
ble. He got too close to the blue and had 
to sneak around it. But for the rest of 
the match the baUs were where he wanted 
them to be. Red foUowed by pink, red 
followed by yeUow. The white stayed 
with him. He got to the end. Later, after 
the confetti and the prize, I found him 
backstage. Workmen were dismantling 
snooker tables, to transport them to the 
next tournament. “It came back,” O’Sul- 
Uvan said. He looked reUeved and haunted 
at the same time. “Sometimes you know 
it wiU.” ♦ 
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5HOUT5 & MURMUR5 

DOG OR JEW\S\^ BOYFRIEND? 

A QUIZ 

BY LENA DUNHAM 


D o the following statements refer 
to (a) my dog or (b) my Jewish 
boyfriend? 

1. The first thing I noticed about 
him was his eyes. 

2. We love to spend hours in bed 
together on Sunday mornings. 

3. He’s crazy for cream cheese. 


4. It hasn’t always been easy, but we 
currently live together and it’s going O.K. 

5. Our anniversary is in two days 
and I’m not sure if he remembers. 

6. If it were up to him, every room 
in our place would be carpeted. 

7. But he has asthma. 

8. 1 feel that he is judgmental about 
the food I serve him. When I make 
something from scratch, he doesn’t want 
to eat it, but he also rejects most store- 
bought dinners. 

9. This is because he comes from a 
culture in which mothers focus every 
ounce of their attention on their 
offspring and don’t acknowledge their 
own need for independence as women. 
They are sucked dry by their children, 
who ultimately leave them as soon as 
they find suitable mates. 

10. As a result of this dynamic, 
he expects to be waited on hand and 
foot by the women in his life, and any- 
thing less than that makes him whiny 
and distant. 


11. I wish he were more excited 
about spending time with my friends. 

12. At our local organic bistro, he 
will often leave three-quarters of his 
salmon fillet untouched, offering no 
explanation and offending the waiter, 
who will ask balefiilly, “Was it under- 
cooked?” 

13. He doesn’t tip. 


14. And he never brings his wallet 
an3nvhere. 

15. He came with me to therapy 
once and was restless and unexpressive. 

16. When I go out of town on a 
business trip, he sleeps with a pair of 
my underwear. 

17. When I get home from the busi- 
ness trip, he ignores me for hours, some- 
times days, forcing me to wonder 
whether he would be better off with a 
woman who has a less demanding ca- 
reer. “Why don’t you find some cata- 
logue model who just sits around all 
day and rubs your back? I bet you’d like 
that,” I hiss. “I apologize for my many 
accomplishments. I’m sorry they mean 
nothing to you.” 

18. He respects my father but is in- 
timidated by his Waspy, buttoned-up 
demeanor, fiat cadence, and inability 
to express physical affection toward 
other men. The tension between them 
takes the form of passive-aggressive 
pissing matches and hostile silences. 


19. He’s really more of an ass man. 

20. He has a sensitive stomach and 
has to take two Dramamine before en- 
tering any moving vehicle. 

21. 1 have more Instagram follow- 
ers than he does. 

22. He ripped up my copy of “Lean 
In.” 

23. My grandma Dottie loves him 
and says he’s a “good, good boy. ” 

24. Every week it’s some new health 
issue: urine crystals, sprained foot, beef 
allergy. 

25. He enjoys nature and I don’t, 
which would be fine except it’s im- 
portant to share interests, and he also 
doesn’t like novellas, tag sales, or hip- 
hop dance. 

26. He hates our upstairs neighbor 
Beverly and refuses to acknowledge 
her in the elevator, even if she tells him 
that she likes his haircut. 

27. In fact, he has hair all over his 
body, like most males who share his 
background. 

28. His best friend is named Archie. 

29. He briefly dated another Lena, 
but she was black and a mnner. 

30. Bald men trigger a primal fear 
in him. 

31. In addition, he is openly hostile 
toward the Hasidic community, focus- 
sing most of his rage on their bulky 
(but chic) fur hats. 

32. He has an obsession with bell- 
hops that is troubling to me. 

33. One spring afternoon, we walked 
to Dumbo to check out a new artisanal- 
Popsicle stand, when we ran into my 
friend JUl.Jill is actually more of an ac- 
quaintance — I don’t know her well, but 
I really like her; she curates high-end 
terrariums and she’s a clog designer on 
the side. She’s really slim and well 
dressed, in an all-American, J. Crew- 
model sort of way. He was immedi- 
ately aU over her, panting and making 
a fool of himself. It was humiliating. 
Because here’s the thing: I am not a 
JiU. I wiU never be a JUl. And if that’s 
what he is looking for — some anorexic 
hipster with a glossy braid and freak- 
ing Swedish clog boots she sewed by 
hand — he should never have set his 
sights on me in the first place. 

34. He once vomited on his seat- 
mate in United business class, then ran 
up and down the aisle in a panic. 

35. He’s adopted. ♦ 
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ANNAL5 OF CONSERVATION 

A LOSS FOR VORDS 


Can a dying language be saved? 

BY JUDITH THURMAN 



I t is a singular fate to be the last of 
one’s kind. That is the fate of the 
men and women, nearly all of them 
elderly, who are — like Marie Wilcox, 
of California; Gyani Maiya Sen, of 
Nepal; Verdena Parker, of Oregon; and 
Charlie Mungulda, of Australia — the 
last known speakers of a language: 
Wukchumni, Kusunda, Hupa, and 
Amurdag, respectively. But a few years 
ago, in Chile, I met Joubert Yanten 
Gomez, who told me he was “the 
world’s only speaker of Selk’nam.”He 
was twenty-one. 

Yanten Gomez, who uses the tribal 
name Keyuk, grew up modestly, in San- 
tiago. His father. Bias Yanten, is a wood- 


worker, and his mother, Ivonne Gomez 
Castro, practices traditional medicine. 
As a young girl, she was mocked at 
school for her mestizo looks, so she 
hesitated to teU her children — Keyuk 
and an older sister — about their an- 
cestry. They hadn’t known that their 
maternal relatives descended from the 
Selk’nam, a nomadic tribe of unknown 
origin that settled in Tierra del Fuego. 
The first Europeans to encounter the 
Selk’nam, in the sixteenth century, were 
astonished by their height and their 
hardiness — they braved the frigid cli- 
mate by coating their bodies with whale 
fat. The tribe lived mostly undisturbed 
until the late eighteen-hundreds, when 


an influx of sheep ranchers and gold 
prospectors who coveted their land put 
bounties on their heads. (One hunter 
boasted that he had received a pound 
sterling per corpse, redeemable with 
a pair of ears.) The survivors of the 
Selk’nam Genocide, as it is called — a 
population of about four thousand was 
reduced to some three hundred — ^were 
resettled on reservations run by mis- 
sionaries. The last known fluent speaker 
of the language, Angela Loij, a laun- 
dress and farmer, died forty years ago. 

Many children are natural mimics, 
but Keyuk could imitate speech like a 
mynah. His father, who is white, had 
spent part of his childhood in the 
Arauco region, which is home to the 
Mapuche, Chile’s largest native com- 
munity, and he taught Keyuk their lan- 
guage, Mapudungun. The boy, a book- 
worm and an A student, easily became 
fluent. A third-grade research project 
impassioned him about indigenous 
peoples, and Ivonne, who descends 
from a line of shamans, took this as a 
sign that his ancestors were speaking 
through him. When she told him of 
their heritage, Keyuk vowed that he 
would master Selk’nam and also, even- 
tually, Yagan — the nearly extinct lan- 
guage of a neighboring people in the 
far south — reckoning that he could 
pass them down to his children and 
perhaps reseed the languages among 
the tribes’ descendants. At fourteen, he 
travelled with his father to Puerto Wil- 
liams, a town in Chile’s Antarctic prov- 
ince that calls itself “the world’s south- 
ernmost city,”to meet Cristina Calderon, 
the last native Yagan speaker. She sub- 
sequently tutored him by phone. 

If it is lonely to be the last of any- 
thing, the distinction has a mythic 
romance: the last emperor, the last 
of the Just, the last of the Mohicans. 
Keyuk’s precocity enhanced his mys- 
tique. A Chilean television station flew 
him to Tierra del Fuego as part of a 
series, “Sons of the Earth,” that focussed 
on the country’s original inhabitants. 
He was interviewed, at sixteen, by the 
Financial Times. A filmmaker who knew 
him put us in touch, and we met at a 
cafe in Santiago. 

It was a mild autumn morning 
during Easter week. The city was quiet 
after a series of student demonstrations 
protesting tuition costs. Keyuk, who 


The consequences of losing a language may not be understood until it is too late. 
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was studying linguistics on a scholar- 
ship at the University of Chile, sup- 
ported their cause. (“The word ‘Selk’nam’ 
can mean ‘We are equal,’” he noted, 
“though it can also mean ‘we are sep- 
arate.’”) Keyuk is tall, loose-limbed, 
and baby-faced, with a thatch of black 
hair. His style is nonchalant — stove- 
pipe jeans and a leather jacket. Since 
his teens, Keyuk has composed songs 
in Selk’nam, and he performs with an 
“ethno-electronic” band. But he car- 
ried himself with solemnity, as if con- 
scious of the flame he tended — or, at 
least, said that he tended. How, I asked, 
could I be sure that he really spoke 
Selk’nam, if no one else did? He smiled 
slightly and said, “I guess I have the 
last word.” 

Keyuk’s voice is a boyish tenor, but 
when he speaks Selk’nam it changes; 
the language is harsher and more per- 
cussive than Spanish. To master the 
grammar and the vocabulary, he had 
studied, among other texts, a lexicon 
published in 1915 by Jose Maria Beau- 
voir, a Salesian missionary. The sound 
of the language was preserved in re- 
cordings that the eminent anthropol- 
ogist Anne Chapman made forty years 
ago. Chapman, a protegee of Claude 
Levi-Strauss, was an early activist for 
endangered languages in Meso- and 
South America. Cristina Calderon, 
Keyuk’s tutor, was one of her subjects, 
and, having heard of Keyuk’s projects. 
Chapman sought him out in Santiago, 
about ten years ago. She was then in 
her mid-eighties; she died in 2010. 

I joined Keyuk and his mother the 
next evening for dinner at a restaurant 
in the old flsh market, where the local 
sea bass is a specialty. Ivonne is petite, 
blond, and animated, but, like Keyuk, 
she has a regal poise, and it is hard to 
imagine her as a bullied outcast. We 
shouted cheerfully above the din, 
though Keyuk seemed detached — as 
prodigies grow out of their teens, they 
sometimes mistrust the curiosity they 
have inspired. But when he spoke of 
the Selk’nam it was with intensity. “Our 
mythology is rich,” he said. “Every- 
thing in our world — plants and ani- 
mals, the sun and stars — has a voice. 
On our map of the universe, we called 
the East ‘the space without time’ ” — 
the realm of the unknown. “We had a 
Paleolithic skill set yet a boundless 


imagination. They both existed with a 
high degree of social conformity. Long 
after we dispersed, we preserved our 
beliefs.” He added, “One precious thing, 
to me, about the language is its vocab- 
ulary of words for love. They change 
according to the age, sex, and kinship 
of the speakers and the nature of the 
emotion. There are things you can’t say 
in Spanish.” 

T here are approximately seven bil- 
lion inhabitants of earth.They con- 
duct their lives in one or several of about 
seven thousand languages — multilin- 
gualism is a global norm. Linguists ac- 
knowledge that the data are inexact, 
but by the end of this century perhaps 
as many as flfty per cent of the world’s 
languages will, at best, exist only in ar- 
chives and on recordings. According 
to the calculations of the Catalogue of 
Endangered Languages (ELCat) — a 
joint eflbrt of linguists at the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii, Manoa, and at the Uni- 
versity of Eastern Michigan — nearly 
thirty language families have disap- 
peared since 1960. If the historical rate 
of loss is averaged, a language dies about 
every four months. 

The mother tongue of more than 
three billion people is one of twenty, 
which are, in order of their current pre- 
dominance: Mandarin Chinese, Span- 
ish, English, Hindi, Arabic, Portuguese, 
Bengali, Russian, Japanese, Javanese, 
German, Wu Chinese, Korean, French, 
Telugu, Marathi, Turkish, Tamil, Viet- 
namese, and Urdu. English is the lin- 
gua franca of the digital age, and those 
who use it as a second language may 
outnumber its native speakers by hun- 
dreds of millions. On every continent, 
people are forsaking their ancestral 
tongues for the dominant language of 
their region’s majority. Assimilation 
confers inarguable benefits, especially 
as Internet use proliferates and rural 
youth gravitate to cities. But the loss 
of languages passed down for millen- 
nia, along with their unique arts and 
cosmologies, may have consequences 
that won’t be understood until it is too 
late to reverse them. 

Little is known about the origins 
of human speech. It seems unlikely, 
though, that there was ever a pre-Babel 
world. The geographic isolation of 
small groups breeds heterogeneity. 
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both of dialects and of language iso- 
lates, as it probably did among Paleo- 
lithic hunters. Nowhere is there a 
richer or more concentrated cluster 
of languages, some eight hundred, 
than in Papua New Guinea, with its 
daunting topography of highlands and 
rain forests. In New Guinea, as in 
other hot spots of endangerment, in- 
digenous languages are a user’s guide 
to ecosystems that are increasingly 
fragile and — in the face of climate 
change — increasingly irreplaceable. 

Richard Schultes, a professor of bi- 
ology at Harvard, who died in 2001, 
is considered the father of modern 
ethnobotany. He was among the first 
to study the use of plants, including 
hallucinogens, by indigenous peoples 


in the rain forest and to publicize the 
alarming rate at which both were dis- 
appearing. (More than ninety tribes, 
he noted, vanished in Brazil between 
1900 and 1975.) In the nineteen-for- 
ties, doing field work in the Amazon, 
Schultes identified the source of cu- 
rare, a derivative of which, d-tubocu- 
rarine, is used to treat muscle disorders 
like those associated with Parkinson’s 
disease. His students Michael Balick, 
now the director of economic botany 
at the New York Botanical Garden, 
and Paul Alan Cox, the executive di- 
rector of the Institute for Ethnomed- 
icine, in Jackson Hole, Wyoming, con- 
tinued his explorations. They have 
written with authority on the “ethno- 
botanical approach to dmg discovery,” 


which is, in essence, field work guided 
by shamans and healers. 

In Samoa, Cox discovered that Poly- 
nesian herbal doctors had an extensive 
nomenclature for endemic diseases and 
a separate one for those introduced by 
Europeans. Their sophistication is not 
unique. The taxonomies of endangered 
languages often distinguish hundreds 
more types of flora and fauna than are 
known to Western science. The Haunoo, 
a tribe of swidden farmers on Mindoro, 
an island in the Philippines, have forty 
expressions for types of soil. In South- 
east Asia, forest-dweUing healers have 
identified the medicinal properties of 
some sixty-five hundred species. In the 
nineteen-fifties, dmg researchers for Eli 
Lilly and Company, working on several 
continents, studied folk remedies for 
diabetes based on the rosy periwinkle, 
and isolated an active ingredient — vin- 
blastine — that is used in chemotherapy 
for Hodgkin’s disease. (The healers who 
led the researchers to their discover- 
ies never saw any of the profits. Such 
“bio-prospecting” by pharmaceutical 
companies is a controversial practice 
that was largely unregulated until 1993.) 
Quinine, aspirin, codeine, ipecac, and 
pseudoephedrine are among the com- 
mon remedies that, according to Cox 
and Balick, we owe to ethnobotanists 
guided and informed by indigenous 
peoples. 

D aniel Kaufman, a linguist who di- 
rects the Endangered Language 
Alliance, a nonprofit institute on West 
Eighteenth Street, would be thrilled to 
hear that a cure for cancer had been dis- 
covered in a rain-forest flower for which 
we have no name, other than one in a 
dying language, but saving the flower 
is not his concern. I was introduced to 
Kaufman last June at a screening of 
“Language Matters,” a documentary di- 
rected by David Grubin and hosted by 
the poet Bob Holman. Kaufman, who 
teaches at Columbia University, con- 
sulted on the film. He is a slight, stu- 
dious-looking man in his late thirties, 
whose expertise is in the Austronesian 
languages of Madagascar and the Pa- 
cific. But the alliance, which he founded 
six years ago, grew out of his commit- 
ment to support the more than eight 
hundred endangered languages of the 
New York area, which has a higher con- 



“Fire department, I guess — point is I made too much pasta. ” 



centration of them, Kaufman estimates, 
than any city in the world. 

The alliance has recorded Shughni, 
from Tajikistan, which is spoken hy a 
few families in Bay Ridge; Kahardian, 
from the northern Caucasus, which 
survives in a Circassian community in 
Wayne, Newjersey; and Amuzgo, from 
southwestern Mexico, stiU alive in Sun- 
set Park, Corona, and Port Richmond — 
enclaves of immigrants from Oaxaca 
and Guerrero. Mandaic, an ancient 
Semitic language of Iraq and Iran, 
has only a few elderly speakers left, in 
Flushing and Nassau County. Gari- 
funa, however, is firmly based in a 
mostly working-class community of 
some two hundred thousand people 
concentrated in eastern Brooklyn and 
the South Bronx. The Garifuna are de- 
scendants of West Africans who were 
shipwrecked in 1635 off the coast of 
St. Vincent, where they intermarried 
with the indigenous Arawaks and Car- 
ihs. The language that evolved com- 
bines Arawak grammar with African, 
English, and Spanish loan words. In 
the eighteenth century, the British de- 
ported the Garifuna to Central Amer- 
ica; during the past fifty years, many 
have settled in New York. 

“Let’s be honest,” Kaufman said. 
“The loss of these languages doesn’t 
matter much to the bulk of humanity, 
but the standard for assessing the worth 
or benefit of a language shouldn’t rest 
with outsiders, who are typically white 
and Western. It’s an issue of the speak- 
ers’ perceived self-worth.” He suggested 
that I meet some of those speakers not 
far from home — members of the Mo- 
hawk nation. “The older people are the 
only ones who can teU you what their 
youth stands to lose,” he said. “The 
young are the only ones who can artic- 
ulate the loss of an identity rooted in 
a mother tongue that has become for- 
eign to them.”He told me about a two- 
week immersion program that takes 
place each summer at the Kanatsio- 
hareke community center, in Fonda, 
New York, a village on the Mohawk 
River between Utica and Albany. 

U ntil the eighteenth century, Fonda 
(which was named for the Dutch 
ancestors of Henry, Jane, and Peter), 
the neighboring town of Palatine 
(named for the Palatine Germans who 


took refuge there), and much of the 
land to the north and east, into Can- 
ada, was Mohawk territory. The Mo- 
hawk were feared for their ferocity, 
but it was chastened by a matriarchal 
system of consensus governance. One 
of the students in the intermediate 
class at Kanatsiohareke was a local 
I.B.M. employee who told me that he 
was learning Mohawk because the 
tribe had saved the lives of his Ger- 
man ancestors. 

During the American Revolution, 
the Mohawk supported the British, 
and after the defeat they were forced 
to cede their territory. Their chiefs led 
them to Canada, and most of their set- 
tlements are stiU on the border of New 
York and Ontario. In recent decades, 
two factions have divided Mohawk 
loyalties: a party of modernizers that 
has aggressively championed casino 
development, and an Old Guard that 
fears the corruption that casinos in- 
vite. The founder of the Kanatsiohareke 
center, Sakokwenionkwas, whose En- 
glish name is Tom Porter, belongs to 
the latter. 

Porter is a commanding figure in 
his early seventies, who speaks in a 
quietly hypnotic voice. He was born 
on a reservation, the son of an iron- 
worker — one of the legendary Mo- 
hawk who buUt Manhattan’s skyscrap- 
ers. Porter and his son both followed 
him into the trade. “It’s a myth that 
Mohawk don’t suffer from vertigo,” he 
told me. “I was afraid of heights all my 
life.” His grandmother encouraged him 
to marry a maiden of old-fashioned 
virtue, and while he was on a trip to 
Mississippi, a matchmaker introduced 
him to Alice Joe, a Choctaw. They set- 
tled on Mohawk land west of Albany, 
where he worked as an ambulance 
driver, a carpenter, and a teacher. Their 
six children were raised speaking both 
Choctaw and Mohawk. When Porter 
was twenty-one, the clan mothers chose 
him as one of the nation’s nine chiefs. 
He retired after twenty-five years, 
though he is stiU much in demand for 
his eloquent funeral orations. 

Porter bought the Fonda property 
at auction, twenty years ago, with help 
from the local community. Kanatsio- 
hareke was conceived as a bulwark of 
“longhouse” values: reverence for na- 
ture, parents, ancestral spirits, and the 
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language. “Mohawk isn’t just a form of 
speech,” he said.“It’s a holistic relation- 
ship to the cosmos.” The Porters host 
concerts and lectures in addition to the 
language camp, and some of their land 
is farmed organically. But Kanatsio- 
hareke is a homespun operation: the 
compound includes an old red barn, 
a ramshackle farmhouse, and a rustic 
B. and B. with a craft shop that sells 
T-shirts and baskets. 

The Mohawk are one of five hun- 
dred and sixty-six tribes recognized 
by the United States whose presence 
on the continent predates “contact” — 
the advent of Europeans. Only about 
a hundred and seventy indigenous lan- 
guages are still spoken, the majority 
by a dwindling number of elders like 
Marie Wilcox, of the Wukchumni, 
who is eighty-one, and who spent her 
youth doing farmwork south of Fresno. 
About fifteen years ago, she started re- 
cording her tribe’s creation myths and 
compiling a dictionary of its unwrit- 
ten language. Navajo, which helped 
to decide the outcome of the Second 
World War (the Japanese were never 
able to decrypt messages relayed among 
native speakers — the celebrated “code 
talkers”), is an exception. It is used in 
daily life by two-thirds of the nation’s 
two hundred and fifty thousand citi- 


zens, who refer to it as “Dine hizaad,” 
“the people’s language.” Fluency, how- 
ever, is declining. The election of a 
new tribe president was suspended, 
in October, by a dispute over the re- 
quirement that he or she speak fiuent 
Navajo. A leading candidate, Chris 
Deschene — a state representative from 
Arizona and the grandson of a code 
talker — ^was disqualified for that rea- 
son. “I’m the product of cultural de- 
struction,” he told the Navajo Times, 
when he was asked why he couldn’t 
speak Dine. (He is a graduate of the 
U.S. Naval Academy, and, after retir- 
ing as a major in the Marine Corps, 
he earned two graduate degrees, in en- 
gineering and law.) A new election will 
take place in April. 

About twenty-five thousand North 
Jr\. Americans identify themselves 
as Mohawk, but only about fifteen per 
cent speak the language well enough 
to conduct their daily lives in it. Tran- 
scribing Mohawk is an arduous task. 
In the eighteen-seventies, Alexander 
Graham Bell, a recent immigrant to 
Canada, fell in love with its sound and 
created an orthography. (The Mohawk 
made him an honorary chief.) The 
grammar is at least as challenging as 
that of Latin. Noun roots are modified 


by a welter of adjectival prefixes; the 
addition of the letter “h,” for example, 
can alter a meaning dramatically. If you 
err in trying to describe a man as “taU,” 
you may have said that he has “long 
balls.” Verbs are muscular and poetic. 
“To bury” someone is “to wrap his body 
with the blanket of our Mother Earth.” 
A man who fathers a child “lends him 
his life.” In the ethos of Mohawk cul- 
ture, as in its language, “I” cannot stand 
on its own — the first-person singular 
is always part of a relationship. So you 
don’t say, “I am sick.” “The sickness,” 
in Mohawk, “has come to me.” 

In the advanced seminar at Kanatsio- 
hareke, Mina Beauvais, whose Mo- 
hawk name is Tewateronhiakhwa, was 
teaching students the optative, an ar- 
cane mood, akin to the subjunctive, 
that exists in Kurdish, Albanian, Na- 
vajo, Sanskrit, and ancient Greek. The 
students also had to contend with com- 
pound words, some longer than those 
of German, which aren’t pronounced 
as they are written. You need a bard’s 
memory and a singer’s breath to speak 
Mohawk as Beauvais does: she makes 
it sound incantatory. I took and failed 
a test that she gave her class: to repeat 
tabotenonhwarori’taksen’skwe’tshera- 
kahrbatenia’tonhditie. (It is a single word 
that means “the fool comes tumbling 
down the hiU.”) 

Beauvais, who grew up near Mon- 
treal, is a native speaker in her late sev- 
enties. She is small and sturdy, with a 
wry patience bred of hardship. When 
she was seven, the state compelled her 
parents to send her to a school “for 
Indians,” at which students were beaten 
for speaking their native tongue. Tom 
Porter’s grandmother hid him, at the 
same age, so that the authorities couldn’t 
put him in a boarding school. The forc- 
ible assimilation of First Nation chil- 
dren in punitively austere, mostly church- 
run institutions was made compulsory 
by Canadian law in the eighteen-eight- 
ies and continued until the nineteen- 
seventies. “That system almost destroyed 
us,” Porter said. “When you deprive a 
kid of his language at the sponge time 
of life, the most precious learning years, 
a bond is broken.” 

Attendance at the camp was lower 
than in the past; there were just four 
students in the advanced seminar, 
though aU were parents who hoped to 
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pass the language on to their young 
children. Gabrielle Doreen, a stately 
woman of thirty-seven, who wears her 
graying hair in a long braid, is the 
mother of four. While honing her gram- 
mar, she was teaching kindergarten at 
the Mohawk “nest” on the Tyendinaga 
Mohawk Territory, in Ontario. The 
nest — totahne — is an immersion pro- 
gram for preschoolers. Doreen had en- 
rolled in the camp with her fiance, Lou 
Williams, an Oneida. He was moving 
from his native Wisconsin to Ontario, 
he told me, “because in Mohawk tra- 
dition men join their women’s clan.” 

lehnhotonkwas — Bonnie Jane Ma- 
racle — started as a student at the camp 
when it began, in 1998, and became 
its coordinator in 2005. “We originally 
had much better attendance,” she said. 
“But eight Mohawk communities now 
have their own immersion classes, so 
people can study closer to home.” Other 
First Nations — the Ojibwe, in Minne- 
sota; the Blackfoot, in Montana; the 
Inupiat, of northern Alaska — also have 
nests, and the trend has been gaining 
momentum since the passage, in 2006, 
of the Esther Martinez Native Amer- 
ican Language Preservation Act, which 
provided funding for language survival 
and restoration programs from pre-K 
through college. (Martinez, who lived 
in New Mexico, was a linguist, a sto- 
ryteller, and a champion of her native 
Tewa. She died at ninety-four, the year 
that her namesake legislation was en- 
acted.) There are now some thirty in- 
stitutions of higher learning on or near 
reservations that offer instruction in 
indigenous languages. 

K. David Harrison, an associate pro- 
fessor oflinguistics at Swarthmore Col- 
lege, is the director of research at the 
Living Tongues Institute for Endan- 
gered Languages, based in Salem, Or- 
egon, and heads National Geographic s 
Enduring Voices Project. He is prom- 
inent in the field and writes prolificaUy 
about endangerment. Part of his mis- 
sion, he told me, is to help communi- 
ties “technologize their language.” It 
heartens him, he said, to see “Mohawk 
kids texting in Mohawk.” (The tribe 
also has its own television and radio 
stations.) The Yurok, of Northern Cal- 
ifornia, are one of many tribes with a 
Web site. And smartphone users can 
download apps to study Nishnaabe (of 


Ontario), Salteaux (of Saskatchewan), 
Potawatomi (of the Creat Lakes), Ari- 
kara (of North Dakota), or Mi’kmaq 
(of Canada’s Atlantic provinces and 
the Caspe Peninsula). Harrison’s insti- 
tute also hosts a YouTube channel. “Liv- 
ing tongues have to evolve to deserve 
the term,” he said. “I am working on a 
dictionary of SUetz” — a critically en- 
dangered language native to Ore- 
gon — “and the community is having 
an interesting dialogue about contem- 
porary words like ‘computer.’ Should 
they import it from the English or coin 
a phrase that means ‘brain in a box’?” 

An app, however, can’t replace the 
JI\. live transmission of a language to 
children at what Porter calls “the sponge 
time.” The Maori of New Zealand were 
the first to develop the language-nest 
concept. (A nest is a sanctuary from 
predation as much as an incubator.) 
The nest movement in the United 
States, which began in Hawaii, where 
it is called Punana Leo, was inspired 
by the Maori movement, Kohanga Reo. 
They both date to the early nine- 
teen-eighties, although they have roots 
in years of community organizing to 
reverse colonial policies. The Hawai- 
ian language was banned in public 
schools from 1896 until 1986 — two 
years after activists, skirting the law, 
opened the first private nest. Today, 
some twenty-four hundred students 
attend one of nineteen Hawaiian lan- 
guage-immersion sites around the state. 
Researchers have suggested that stu- 
dents taught in Hawaiian perform 
as well, if not better, than their peers 
who, like most Americans, are educated 
monolinguaUy. At the best immersion- 
program site, ninety per cent of the 
class goes on to college. And graduate 
students at the University of Hawaii, 
Hilo, can now earn a doctorate in their 
native tongue. 

Political activism has been a catalyst 
in nearly every narrative of a language 
rescued from the brink. The most famous 
example is that of Welsh. Resistance to 
English rule has an eight-hundred-year 
history in Wales that is intimately con- 
nected with the struggle to preserve its 
Celtic language, Cymraeg. In the docu- 
mentary “Language Matters,” Bob Hol- 
man and David Gmbin pick up the saga 
in the mid-nineteen-sbcties, when the 
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British government flooded the an- 
cient village of Capel Celyn, one of 
the few remaining Welsh-language 
communities, to create a reservoir that 
supplied water to Liverpool. This act 
fuelled an independence movement 
and demands to give Cymraeg parity 
with English in the public sphere. The 
BBC launched a Welsh radio station 
in 1977. Since 1999, instruction in 
Welsh has been compulsory for stu- 
dents in state schools up to the age of 
sixteen. According to the most recent 
census, in 2011, nineteen per cent of the 
population speak the language. That 
means, of course, that eighty-one per 
cent do not. 

T he stmggle to preserve a language 
often creates an atmosphere of 
siege. I felt that sense of embattle- 
ment at Kanatsiohareke and, again, 
last September, when I sat in on a radio 
show sponsored by Dan Kaufman and 
broadcast from the Endangered Lan- 
guage Alliance offices, on Eighteenth 
Street. The show,“Voces sin Eronteras” 
(“Voices Without Borders”), was im- 
provised — conversation punctuated by 
music. There were three hosts of in- 
digenous descent — Leobardo Ambro- 
cio Ajtzalam, Jose Juarez, and Segundo 
Angamarca — ^who alternated between 
Spanish and their respective native lan- 


guages: K’iche’,of Guatemala; Totonac, 
of Mexico; and Kichwa, of Colombia 
and Ecuador. Their listeners were a 
small online audience of fewer than 
two hundred people and a larger one 
of uncertain size in Guatemala. Radio, 
Kaufman noted, is an important tool 
for language activists. It reaches remote 
populations that might not have ac- 
cess to other media and boosts their 
morale. 

The music was upbeat, but the faded 
maps on the office wall, the tangle of 
wires from a jury-rigged console, and 
the esprit de corps around a scuffed 
conference table might have been those 
of a guerrilla redoubt. A fourth endan- 
gered language crackled over the air- 
waves — that of left-wing revolution. 
“Eellow-combatants!” the men ex- 
horted. “A mother tongue is a human 
birthright. We must flght for our own!” 

If peripheral languages are to sur- 
vive, they win have to And a way to co- 
exist with what Bob Holman calls the 
“buUy” languages. David Harrison told 
me, “The ideal of stable bilingualism 
is a given. Nobody wants these com- 
munities to remain isolated.” (China 
and Russia, however, consider ethnic 
languages a threat to their hegemony 
and have taken measures of varying se- 
verity to suppress them.) Even when 
there is persecution, the challenge, as 


Harrison sees it, is to “increase the pres- 
tige of a language so that the young 
embrace it.” In that respect, the fate of 
endangered languages may ultimately 
rest, as Mohawk does, with couples like 
Gabrielle Doreen and Lou Williams. 
They are determined to set an exam- 
ple for their children — both of fluency 
and self-worth. Then it will be up to 
the kids. Mina Beauvais spoke Mo- 
hawk with her only son, but, she said, 
“he married a Canadian English lady 
and didn’t pass it on.” Tom Porter told 
me, “We will do what we can, and if 
the young don’t cherish our way of life 
the Mother will take it back.” 

O n rare occasions, an extinct lan- 
guage has been resurrected. Jes- 
sie Little Doe Baird, a member of the 
Mashpee Wampanoag tribe, in Massa- 
chusetts, received a MacArthur grant, 
in 2010, for her efforts to revive her peo- 
ple’s extinct language, Wdpanaak. The 
tribe had been decimated by disease in 
the seventeenth century, and the last 
speakers died a hundred years ago. But 
written records of the language were 
relatively plentiful. A Wdpanaak Bible 
was published in 1663, the first trans- 
lation of Scripture in Colonial Amer- 
ica. John Eliot, a Puritan missionary 
who called himself “the Apostle to the 
Indians,” created an orthography with 
the tribe’s assistance, and taught its mem- 
bers to read.The Wampanoag welcomed 
literacy and left an archive of deeds and 
documents. 

When Baird was pregnant with her 
fifth child, Mae Alice, she had a vision 
in which her ancestors called on her to 
fulfill an old prophecy that their lan- 
guage would come back to life. She was 
a social worker with no experience in 
linguistics, but she drafted a plan to re- 
vive Wdpanaak and was accepted into 
the Community Eellows Program at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. A distinguished faculty of lin- 
guists, including Noam Chomsky, sup- 
ported her project. Mae Alice is now 
the first native speaker of Wdpanaak in 
some seven generations. 

Kaufman also cited the case of Daryl 
Baldwin — Kinwalaniihsia — a member 
of the Miami tribe of Oklahoma. The 
Miami (or Myaamia) originally lived in 
the Great Lakes area, where Baldwin 
was born. They spoke an Algonquian 



“What you find 'boring spies from all over the 
world would find extremely interesting. ” 


language that died out some fifty years 
ago, but there were texts and recordings 
of it, and some elders — “rememberers,” 
as linguists call them — taught him a 
few words. Baldwin earned a linguis- 
tics degree, specializing in Native Amer- 
ican languages, from the University of 
Montana. He and his wife home- 
schooled their children in the Miami 
language, and in 2013 he founded the 
Myaamia Center, at Miami 
University in Ohio, to provide 
the community with cultural 
resources. Miami is now a grow- 
ing language. 

Kaufman was surprised when 
I told him about Keyuk — he 
hadn’t heard about his work 
with Selk’nam. I, in turn, was 
surprised to hear from Keyuk 
that he had given up his formal 
studies of linguistics. “I can 
reach more people through music than 
I could have as an academic,” he told 
me in an e-mail. When I pressed him 
for details, he was typically reticent, but 
he did mention that he had been work- 
ing on a new Selk’nam lexicon and that, 
last May, he and a friend had met with 
a community in Tierra del Fuego. “We 
recorded some fragments that the el- 
ders remembered,” he said. 

Keyuk’s friend turned out to be a 
twenty-four-year-old linguist, Luis Mi- 
guel Rojas-Berscia, who has corre- 
sponded at length on scholarly subjects 
with David Harrison. Rojas-Berscia 
himself is a prodigy. I reached him by 
telephone in his native Lima, where he 
was visiting his family. His childhood 
household was trilingual: his father is 
Peruvian, his mother is Italian, and his 
grandmother spoke Piedmontese. En- 
glish was his fourth language — he 
learned it as a toddler — and the next 
seventeen tongues in which he is fluent, 
including Mandarin and Quechua, 
were, he says, “relatively easy to mas- 
ter.” (He has a working knowledge of 
fifteen others.) 

After graduating from the Pontifi- 
cal Catholic University of Peru, Ro- 
jas-Berscia moved to Holland, where 
he does research on language and cog- 
nition at the Max Planck Institute of 
Psycholinguistics. His doctoral thesis is 
on the Shawi, hunter-gatherers of the 
upper Amazon. The Shawi, he told me, 
number “about twenty thousand, but I 


give their language better odds than 
Quechua, which has ten million speak- 
ers.” That sounded counterintuitive but, 
he said, “Every language has its ecology. 
If it isn’t useful, the community will be 
forced to abandon it. Indigenous peo- 
ple in Latin America face all kinds of 
discrimination, and necessity dictates 
that, sooner or later, they adopt Span- 
ish. Once that happens, the attrition 
is fast. Where a group is iso- 
lated from external pressures, 
they aren’t forced to accept the 
dominant language. So you can’t 
just go by the demographics.” 

Selk’nam was the subject 
of Rojas-Berscia’s master’s re- 
search. A colleague thought 
that a young Chilean might be 
of help. It was Keyuk. “When 
I heard about him, I had my 
doubts,” Rojas-Berscia said. “I 
studied with some of the best linguists 
in the world, but how could a mid- 
dle-school autodidact have mastered a 
language that died fifty years ago? I 
know that old Beauvoir lexicon he 
used — you can’t learn much grammar 
from it. So I devised a test. I held up 
pictures and asked him to describe them. 
The man is a mystery, but his Selk’nam 
is good.” 

Rojas-Berscia had a travel stipend 
from the honors academy at Radboud 
University, in the Netherlands, which 
paid for the trip to Tierra del Fuego. 
The Selk’nam survivors whom he and 
Keyuk interviewed had forgotten their 
language, though not their identity. 
One of the elders was a tiny woman 
named Herminia Vera. She hadn’t spo- 
ken Selk’nam in eighty years, she told 
them, and, initially, she seemed suspi- 
cious of their interest. (Like Ivonne 
Gomez Castro, she had been mocked, 
as a girl, for her mestizo looks — though 
in her case it was because she looked 
“too European.”) As she warmed to 
Rojas-Berscia, he gave her his picture 
test, and the language of her childhood 
began to thaw. She and Keyuk engaged 
in a halting conversation about food, 
farming, and family heritage. “I don’t 
know who among us was the most sur- 
prised,” Rojas-Berscia said. Perhaps it 
was the glaciers (x^r),the rivers {s}k}n), 
the beaches (ktixhyiH), and the sky (r;V”) 
hearing their own voice. Herminia Vera 
died two months later. ♦ 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY PHILLIP TOLEDANO 
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LIFE LINE5 


For an artist with amnesia, the world takes place through her pencil. 

BY DANIEL ZALEmiLI 


^ A 


has become an endless series of jump cuts. 



U sing a pencil and a ruler, Lonni Sue 
Johnson lovingly traced a blue line 
across a sheet of graph paper. Skipping 
down four rows, she drew another line; 
she repeated this process until she got 
to the bottom. Then she flipped the page 
on its side and began making a grid. On 
a nearby chair, a black tote bag, stuffed 
to the point that it resembled an anvil, 
held folders flUed with hundreds of nearly 
identical designs. She didn’t look up when 
her sister. Aline, and her mother, Maggi, 
reminded her that it was time to stop. 
For Johnson, who is sixty-four, it never 
feels like time to stop. Many days, she 
draws so much — from rigid geometric 
compositions to winsome cartoon ani- 
mals — that pencil shavings pile up on 
the floor like autumn leaves. On especially 
fervent nights, she has been so oblivious 
of the hour that she has collapsed into 
sleep at her desk. 

Lately, Johnson draws for pleasure, 
but for three decades she had a happily 
hectic career as an illustrator, sometimes 
presenting clients with dozens of sketches 
a day. Her playful watercolors once 
adorned packages of Lotus software; for 
a program called Magellan, she created 
a ship whose masts were tethered to bil- 
lowing diskettes. She made a popular 
postcard of two red parachutes tied 
together, forming a heart; several other 
cards were sold for years at MOMA’s gift 
shop. Johnson produced half a dozen 
covers for this magazine, including one, 
from 1985, that presented a sunny vision 
of an artist’s life: a loft cluttered with 
pastel canvases, each of them depicting 
a fragment of the skyline that is framed 
by a picture window. It’s as if the paint- 
ings were jigsaw pieces, and the city a 
puzzle being solved. Now Johnson is ob- 
sessed with making puzzles. Many times 
a day, she uses her grids as foundations 
for elaborate arrangements of letters on 
a page — ^word searches byway of Mon- 
drian. For all the dedication that goes 
into her puzzles, however, they are con- 


founding creations: very few are com- 
plete. She is assembling one of the world’s 
largest bodies of unflnished art. 

At the moment, Johnson, who lives 
in New Jersey, was drawing at a table in 
a scuffed laboratory in the psychology 
department at Princeton University. 
Aline, who is sixty, had driven her there. 
Down the hall was an fMRI scanner, 
which maps a person’s mental activity in 
real time, showing where oxygenated 
blood flows in the brain during acts of 
cognition. Seen through a glass partition, 
the machine, a white plastic tube whose 
interior was illuminated by green %ht, 
su^ested a giant eye. It was 8:30 A.M. , and 
in twenty minutes Johnson’s head would 
be inserted into the iris. Soon after the 
scanning was complete, Johnson — ^who 
for the past seven years has had un- 
commonly profound amnesia — ^would 
forget that the procedure had happened. 
Once an event slips her mind, it is gone 
for good. 

Nicholas Turk-Browne, a cognitive 
neuroscientist at Princeton, entered the 
lab and greeted Johnson in the insistently 
zippy manner of a kindergarten teacher: 
“Lonni Sue! We’re going to put you in 
a kind of space machine and take pic- 
tures of your brain!” A Canadian with 
droopy dark-brown hair, he typically 
speaks with mellow precision. Though 
they had met some thirty times before, 
Johnson continued to regard him as an 
amiable stranger. Turk-Browne is one of 
a dozen scientists, at Princeton and at 
Johns Hopkins, who have been study- 
ing her, with Aline and Maggi’s consent. 
Aline told me, “When we realized the 
magnitude of Lonni Sue’s illness, my 
mother and I promised each other to 
turn what could be a tragedy into some- 
thing which could help others.” Cogni- 
tive science has often gained cmcial in- 
sights by studying people with singular 
brains, and Johnson is the first person 
with profound amnesia to be examined 
extensively with an fMRI. Several papers 
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have been published about Johnson, and 
the researchers say that she could fuel at 
least a dozen more. 

“It’s experiment time,” Aline said. 
“Come on, let’s do our part now.” She is 
tenderly invested in Johnson doing her 
best. For twenty years. Aline was a com- 
puter programmer for the treasurer’s office 
of Princeton, but she now devotes her 
time to Lonni Sue. Before Johnson’s 
illness. Aline was auditing Princeton 
courses in cognitive neuroscience, in- 
cluding one that explored memory dis- 
orders. She finds it fascinating “to try to 
understand what Lonni Sue’s world is 
like,” and this helps her “survive day after 
day” of guiding someone who “doesn’t 
realize the impact of her illness.” Aline 
and Maggi believe that the intellectual 
stimulation provided by scientists is a 
form of therapy. The universities pay 
Johnson twelve to twenty dollars an hour, 
and though she cannot remember grant- 
ing consent, she is asked for it before a 
round of studies begins. 

Johnson kept staring at her drawing; 
tendrils of her long brown hair brushed 
the page. “I just have to finish” she said. 
Turk-Browne noted that, inside the ma- 
chine, she would look at pictures that 
would spark her creatively: “We’re going 
to give you a lot of ideas today, I think.” 

She leaped up and said, “Thank you!” 
Johnson is ravenous for artistic inspira- 
tion. Heading toward the scanner, she 
asked if she should bring any pencils. 

I n 2007, Johnson, who is divorced, was 
living alone on a rambling property 
in upstate New York, which she had 
named Watercolor Farm. 

Around Christmas, a neigh- 
bor stopped by and spied 
her through the study win- 
dow: she was staring va- 
cantly at her computer’s 
mouse. He took her to the 
hospital, where doctors de- 
termined that she was 
suffering from viral enceph- 
alitis — inflammation of the brain. John- 
son nearly died, and several areas of the 
temporal lobe that manage the storage 
of memories, including the entorhinal 
and the perirhinal cortices, were severely 
damaged. Most important, the virus es- 
sentially obliterated her hippocampus, 
which, among other things, encodes “ex- 
plicit” memories — the kind that we can 


intentionally remember. Since Johnson 
became fll, Turk-Browne has found, she 
cannot reliably recall a sequence of three 
images moments after seeing it. The 
thoroughness of her hippocampal dam- 
age makes Johnson an eerily ideal sub- 
ject for scientists who are mapping the 
murky pathways of the brain. Brain scans 
of the most famous amnesiac in the ac- 
ademic literature, Henry Molaison, a 
Connecticut man who died in 2008, re- 
vealed that at least a quarter of his hip- 
pocampus was intact. With Johnson, sci- 
entists can perform an “existence proof”: 
if she can do a mental task, then it doesn’t 
require the hippocampus. 

Molaison’s brain damage had been 
inflicted by a surgeon, in 1953, in a mis- 
guided attempt to quell seizures. It was 
a dark gift for science. Studies of H.M., 
as he was called in journal articles, up- 
ended the prevailing view that memo- 
ries were stored throughout the brain. 
Although Molaison couldn’t recall events 
that occurred after the surgery, he un- 
consciously retained traces of new expe- 
riences. He could even learn things, 
though he could remember no lessons. 
Suzanne Corkin, an M.I.T neuroscien- 
tist who studied Molaison, reported that 
he could distinguish between novel and 
familiar objects. He came to understand 
that televisions could display in color, 
though before his operation he had seen 
only black-and-white sets. He retained 
his “procedural memory,” or facility for 
acquiring skills: in old age, he began using 
a walker. 

The realization that regions of Mo- 
laison’s brain had speciflc fiinctions lent 
support to the “modular” 
model of cognition, which 
sees our tangled gray mat- 
ter as a tidy collection of 
specialized processors. This 
model, which has reigned 
for decades, was clearly in- 
fluenced by our understand- 
ing of machines: in a car, 
the steering wheel does not 
accelerate the vehicle. But human beings 
weren’t designed by Mercedes, and in re- 
cent years Turk-Browne and other schol- 
ars have argued that the brain is a 
messily “distributed” contraption. The 
haphazard path of evolution created mul- 
tiple, interconnected networks for every- 
thing from processing visual data to ar- 
chiving memories. Turk-Browne believes 


that “any reasonably complex aspect of 
cognition is going to be reflected in the 
interactions among brain regions.” Study- 
ing a patient like Lonni Sue Johnson al- 
lows scientists to “take a complex circuit, 
remove one of the processors in it, and 
see how it influences the ffinction of the 
system.”It’s as if someone studying Man- 
hattan traffic patterns could examine the 
effects of dismantling the George Wash- 
ington Bridge. 

One of Turk-Browne’s specialties, 
“statistical learning,” involves this kind 
of complex circuit. Humans seamlessly 
extract patterns from chaotic sensory 
input: we internalize a route just by driv- 
ing it, when babies listen to adults talking, 
they notice repeated phonemes, which 
helps them parse words. There is no sol- 
itary “module” for statistical learning: it 
enlists several parts of the brain, includ- 
ing the hippocampus, as Turk-Browne 
demonstrated in f MRI studies of healthy 
subjects. Yet his experiments could not 
establish that the hippocampus was es- 
sential; conceivably, a damaged brain 
could marshal other pathways, just as 
commuters could switch from the George 
Washington Bridge to the Holland Tun- 
nel. Then, last August, in the Journal of 
Cognitive Neuroscience, five researchers, 
including Turk-Browne, reported that 
Johnson couldn’t detect patterns — in 
sounds, shapes, or scenes — that unfolded 
over time. Statistical learning seemed to 
require the hippocampus. 

The scientists studying Johnson hope 
to identify not just her deficits but also 
her surviving capabilities. In movies, am- 
nesia is often portrayed as a vaporizing 
of identity, but the condition rarely man- 
ifests itself that way in real life. Johnson 
does not ask others, “Who am I?” She 
retains “semantic memories,” or factual 
knowledge, of some fiindamental aspects 
of her life story: she knows that her name 
is Lonni Sue, that she grew up in Prince- 
ton, and that she worked as an illustra- 
tor on a farm in upstate New York. But 
even the bare essentials are often beyond 
reach: her retrograde amnesia, or diffi- 
culty remembering her past, is so exten- 
sive that she cannot recall any friends, 
or even her ex-husband, a music profes- 
sor she lived with for a decade. “I think 
I was married — for a few days?” she told 
the researchers. Fortunately, she recog- 
nizes Aline and her ninety-seven-year- 
old mother, Maggi, a printmaker, who 
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taught Johnson to draw (and whose mem- 
ory remains crystalline). Johnson has no 
idea that she received a fine-arts degree 
from the University of Michigan, and 
cannot describe a single art work that 
she has made, though she recognizes her 
style when she encounters an old piece. 

Such debilities can be found in many 
people with dementia. Far more unusual 
is Johnson’s inability to record memo- 
ries, or anterograde amnesia. Her “tem- 
poral window” — the period of time that 
she can reliably keep track of — slams 
shut after only a minute or two. If some- 
thing distracts Johnson, her mental con- 
tinuity can last a few seconds. As Aline 
put it, Johnson “flosses her teeth, washes 
her hands, and says, ‘What do you want 
me to do next — floss my teeth?’” Some- 
times, mid-conversation, you can see a 
mental hyperlink break, as Johnson’s eyes 
start darting, covertly seeking orienta- 
tion. Her life is an endless series of jump 
cuts. In our age of pinging distractions, 
people often express a desire to “be pres- 
ent,” but Johnson belies such sentimen- 
tality. She is marooned in the present. 

Even this doesn’t fully capture the 
lonely oddity of Johnson’s sense of time. 
“We tend to assume that she experiences 
life the same way as the rest of us do, 
from moment to moment, and just doesn’t 
store anything,” Turk-Browne told me. 
“This assumption seems wrong. It un- 
derestimates the role of memory in per- 
ception — our ongoing experience is al- 
ways being informed by the past.” In 
2011, scientists discovered hippocampal 
cells that pulse at regular intervals, mark- 
ing how much time has elapsed since an 
earlier event. Turk-Browne speculated 
that Johnson’s “sense of time might be 
compressed. ’’Then again, “a vacant past 
might be like a boring movie, dragging 
on due to a lack of intrigue, change, and 
surprise.” Turk-Browne’s research team 
plans to explore such phenomenological 
questions; among other things, the sci- 
entists will assess whether Johnson ex- 
periences time in a distorted way while 
watching a nature documentary. (Such 
films do not require narrative compre- 
hension to be enjoyed.) 

As abject as Johnson’s condition 
sounds, it is hard to pity her once you’ve 
met her. If her life is an endless ride on 
a stationary bike, she pedals away with 
unflagging brio. This bustling personal- 
ity is a preserved trait. Before her illness. 


Johnson was not only an artist on con- 
stant deadline; she was also an adept vi- 
olist who performed in chamber ensem- 
bles and an amateur pilot who kept a 
1946 Piper Cub on an airstrip at Wa- 
tercolor Farm. (Flying was connected to 
her visual hunger: she wanted to draw 
better from an aerial perspective.) With 
a partner, Johnson set up an organic-dairy 
business on the property; at least once, 
she landed a plane while skirting a cow 
on the mnway. Johnson found wisdom 
in upbeat aphorisms, and designed cov- 
ers for books like “You’re the Best!” and 
“Love Your Life: Making the Most of 
Each Day.” Her whistle-while-you- 
multitask disposition is intact, if not in- 
tensified; she is a very American amne- 
siac. This makes her an eager experimental 
subject. Many psychology studies, with 
their sterile repetitions, are capsized 
when their subjects become too bored 
to cooperate, but Johnson relishes invi- 
tations to listen for an hour to extremely 
similar sequences of musical tones. (Oth- 
ers with Johnson’s condition are much 
less amenable to study. Clive Wearing, 
an amnesiac conductor, became indig- 
nant during a tones experiment, declar- 
ing, “I am a world-famous musician!”) 

Without memory, temperament ap- 
pears to be laid bare. Judi Barrett, the 
author of “Cloudy with a Chance of 
Meatballs,” became friends with John- 


son after they collaborated on two chil- 
dren’s books, and she remembers her as 
a “bouncy, very hardworking” person who 
“spoke of the cows on her farm as good 
friends.” The N.Y.U. psychologist Je- 
rome Bruner has written that the “self is 
a perpetually rewritten story,” but an- 
terograde amnesiacs are not subject to 
the revisions of experience, and Johnson 
is unlikely to abandon her cheery in- 
dustriousness. Or her case may simply 
confirm one benefit of being an amne- 
siac. As Turk-Browne put it, “Everything 
feels a bit new to her all the time.” 

W hen Johnson looked at the f MRI 
machine, she exclaimed, “This 
looks like a spaceship!” The comment 
was jarring: the woman who couldn’t 
generate new memories seemed to be 
parroting what Turk-Browne had said 
several minutes earlier. He explained that 
she had said the same thing on many 
previous visits; he’d tactically deployed 
the space-flight metaphor this time, figur- 
ing that it was seductive to a former pilot. 
The consistency of Johnson’s observa- 
tion made her seem a bit robotic, but it 
was also strangely comforting, suggest- 
ing that even our gut impressions ema- 
nate from a coherent self 

The first time that Turk-Browne met 
the Johnson sisters, in the parking lot 
outside the laboratory, it took him a 
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little while before he could tell which 
woman had amnesia. Johnson chats 
brightly about the weather, and at a fam- 
ily lunch she politely requests more fruit 
salad. Because Aline supplies a daily 
schedule as unobtmsively as a personal 
assistant, Johnson can seem like an ex- 
ecutive gliding through a series of meet- 
ings. From moment to moment, she 
basically knows what to do. Our per- 
sonal memories seem so essential that 
one might expect to be paralyzed with- 
out them. But our waking life may in- 
volve less conscious reflection than we 
suppose. In 1999, the psychologists John 
Bargh and Tanya Chartrand published 
a paper, “The Unbearable Automaticity 
of Being,” arguing that our default state 
is reacting to the latest stimuli. We adopt 
the roles that our immediate environ- 
ment provokes. Studies indicate that peo- 
ple are more attentive observers when 
wearing a lab coat; a taxi-driver’s surli- 
ness arouses a mirroring anger in our- 
selves. Because so much of our behavior 
is not mindful, it isn’t really stored 
away. After a busy workweek, we can’t 
recall locking the front door or what we 
hummed while washing our hair. Maggi 
told me that when she asks Lonni Sue, 
“How was your day today?,” she says, “I 
have to look at my schedule.”This is ex- 
treme, but all of us have noticed a novel 
on our bookshelf and realized that we 
can’t recall reading it, let alone its plot. 
This may explain why forgetfulness sel- 
dom dismays Johnson: it is an ingrained 
state of being. 

The morning’s fMRI session was part 
of a collaboration between Turk-Browne 
and Jiye Kim, a postdoctoral neurosci- 
entist who studies visual processing. A 
decade ago, brain scanning revealed re- 
gions in the visual cortex that become 
flushed when we see an unfamiliar ob- 
ject or scene — a clock, a landscape. Less 
blood flows to these areas if the same 
object or scene is viewed a few minutes 
later. This been-there-done-that effect, 
or “repetition suppression,” is a sign of 
the brain’s efficiency and a form of un- 
conscious learning. But where are these 
visual traces stored? The visual cortex 
has strong neural connections with the 
hippocampus, and researchers have the- 
orized that the hippocampus retains 
copies of recent visual stimuli and relays 
them to the visual cortex. If Johnson’s 
brain somehow recognized repeated 


images, however, this theory was wrong. 

An fMRI scanner has a strong mag- 
net — oxygen tanks have flown across 
rooms — and before the session could 
begin Johnson had to pass through a 
metal detector. She retains semantic 
knowledge of the device, and seeing it 
prompts her to speak about airports and 
her own plane, which she can recall in 
cinematic detail. Her Piper Cub, she re- 
cently told researchers, was golden yel- 
low and had “a tail wheel, so you had 
two main wheels under the wings and 
one under the tail.” She has equated ped- 
alling the rudders with “dancing in the 
sky.” Johnson cannot describe any jour- 
ney, however. The hippocampus records 
“episodic” memories, and without one 
the novel that is your personal history 
can dwindle to a spare list of facts. It can 
seem sadly fitting that Johnson carries 
around a resume as her central aide- 
memoire. (Pulling the document from 
her bag, she announced, “Here! The places 
I’ve travelled are England, France, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, Germany, Swe- 
den, Italy, Switzerland, Spain, Japan. 
So — I’ve had a chance to visit a lot of 
interesting places.”) 

Although storytelling is impossible, 
Turk-Browne has discovered that John- 
son can leverage her surviving semantic 
memory to follow very short narratives. 
In one recent experiment, she unscram- 
bled cartoons whose three panels were 
out of order, presumably by relying on 
“schemas” — frameworks of knowledge 
that she’d encoded over the years. Look- 
ing at panels depicting a shower in re- 
verse, she said, “He went into the shower 
to show how much he cares to be clean. 
He put shampoo and soap on his palm 
he likes to use, and then he scrubbed it 
around in his hair.” This helps explain 
her basic functionality: she doesn’t need 
to be reminded how to get dressed or 
eat with utensils. (There are blind spots. 
When Johnson developed chapped hands, 
she didn’t know when to stop applying 
lotion. Aline posted a mnemonic ditty 
on Johnson’s bedroom wall: “Use just a 
drop/Not a big blopi/Flap your hands 
dry/like a butterfly!”) 

Johnson also can enjoy a very short 
story. After Aline discovered that John- 
son’s brain kept rebooting while she read 
to her at bedtime, she switched to Aesop 
fables that took only a minute to finish. 
They were better suited to her attention 


span. Until then, Johnson had been stay- 
ing awake well past midnight, because 
she kept being distracted by illusory nov- 
elty; listening to Aesop kept her in a re- 
laxed thrall, and she fell asleep with ease. 

Aline has figured out other ways to 
help Johnson adapt to her constraints. 
If she repeats information ad nause- 
am — “Bedtime is ten o’clock!” — it some- 
times sticks, becoming a new semantic 
memory. Abstract learning, Turk-Browne 
explained, “can happen in the cortex — 
it doesn’t require the hippocampus.” As 
Molaison’s case suggested, the “aggrega- 
tion of experience” can lead to knowl- 
edge. Scientists have found that it’s eas- 
ier to learn, or relearn, something if it 
can be connected to previous semantic 
knowledge. Memory, Turk-Browne said, 
is “like a Christmas tree — it’s easier to 
hang a new ornament on the tree than 
to acquire a new tree.” 

After Johnson contracted encephali- 
tis, she reacted with fresh dismay when- 
ever Aline reminded her that their fa- 
ther, Ed, an engineer who once ran RCAs 
Tokyo laboratory, had died in 1989, from 
cancer. In June, 2008, the Johnsons re- 
corded a video in which Aline asks her, 
“Do you know what the story is with 
Daddy — why he’s not here right now?” 

“What is he doing?” Johnson says. 

“Well, you remember — he died.” 

Johnson, who is sitting, bolts forward. 
“He died}” 

Though the footage evokes an actor 
being forced to do a gmeUing scene. Aline 
was not being cruel. For months, she 
kept repeating that their father was dead, 
and after hundreds of repetitions this 
fact took hold. 

The brain injury initially left John- 
son speechless, but after several months 
she regained normal syntax. Since then, 
Johnson has clung to what Turk-Browne 
calls “scaffolds”: simple structures that 
help her maintain a mental thread. John- 
son incessantly invites people to play the 
“alphabet game.” She says a word that 
starts with “A,”you say one starting with 
“B,” and so on. Even if her attention wan- 
ders during the game, she can continue 
playing. (Her positivity is reflected by 
her word choices. Johnson: “Splendid,” 
“Uniquely,”“Wonderfully.” Turk-Browne: 
“Harrowing,” “Perilous,” “Timid.”) Her 
family believes that it has helped John- 
son recover her extensive vocabulary. She 
scores high on linguistic battery tests. 
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Pencilled grids are another scaffold: 
they provide an easy algorithm for John- 
son’s hand to follow, and she knows how 
to proceed when confronted with a partly 
finished one. “Imagine living in a nar- 
row sliver of the present,” Aline told me. 
“How could you get a sense of continu- 
ity?” She went on, “I get the feeling that 
as she draws each line the pencil tip leaves 


taught Lonni Sue to draw she had one 
rule: “Don’t copy. ’’The next time they sat 
down, Maggi drew a notched rectangle 
in red, put down her pen, and gave Lonni 
Sue a blue marker. It worked. Lonni Sue 
drew a mirror image of the shape. For 
the next hour, she and Maggi maintained 
what Aline called “a conversation down 
the page,” until Lonni Sue began to draw 


doing her own puzzles.” They were 
hodgepodge creations, and she often 
didn’t bother to hide the words, which 
she sometimes linked in the manner of 
a crossword and sometimes scattered 
across a page. Johnson drew from morn- 
ing until night until morning, assem- 
bling the puzzles with the help of the 
alphabet game, the dictionary, and her 



Since Johnson developed amnesia, her art has consisted mainly of gridded puzzles” — word searches by way of Mondrian. 


a trace of that hand motion. It’s multi- 
media, it captures her: it involves sight, 
sound, feel, and movement, and her ar- 
tistic expertise and all these things, and 
as she draws line after line on the page 
to get a grid she gains a sense of where 
her gestures have been, how long it’s 
taken. It has a rhythm to it.” Aline once 
asked her sister what it felt like to draw. 
“It’s comforting,”Johnson said. The sound 
of a pencil moving across a page, she said, 
was “like skis going through crisp snow.” 

I nitially, the artist inside Johnson seemed 
to have died along with her hippocam- 
pus. Maggi drew shapes, handed Lonni 
Sue her pen, and encouraged her to copy 
them; Johnson showed no interest. Then 
Maggi remembered that when she first 


“some of the funny little people for which 
she’s noted in her professional Ulustra- 
tion.”The figures leaped over the shapes, 
or climbed on them like jungle gyms. 
Soon, figures “were all over the page.” 

Around this time, a friend of the fam- 
ily, Amy Goldstein, who creates puzzles 
for a living, gave Johnson some word- 
search books, thinking that they might 
be diverting. For Johnson, it was as gal- 
vanizing as the moment when Michel- 
angelo touched Carrara marble. Aline 
recalled, “Lonni Sue tore through them 
and said to my mother, ‘What am I going 
to do?’ This was with an urgency we had 
not heard since her illness. ‘Should I erase 
all the ones I’ve done, or could you please 
get me more books?’ My mother was a 
day late, and, that day, Lonni Sue started 


family. Aline recalled, “The first ones had 
no pictures, and we were thinking all this 
time. What happened to the art? That’s 
so critical. That’s her life. But on the thir- 
teenth puzzle a small pear and an apple 
appeared.”Johnson drew a coat hanger 
and filled its interior with words like 
“sweater” and “skirt.” Soon, Aline said, 
her sister was following a rule: “For every 
word that she put into her puzzles, there 
had to be an accompanying picture.” 
Johnson had stumbled on a formula for 
making art. As with the alphabet game, 
she could figure out how to continue 
an image after losing her mental place. 
Through repetition, the process became 
cemented as semantic knowledge. 

When Johnson isn’t immersed in her 
“puzzle world,” as Aline calls it, she plays 
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off her confusion like a daffy comedi- 
enne. She is more like Dory, the sput- 
tering, forgetful fish voiced hy EUen De- 
Generes in “Finding Nemo,” than like 
the lugubrious insurance investigator in 
“Memento.” Her difficulty with track- 
ing conversations has led to an obsessive 
interest in wordplay. Before passing 
through the metal detector, Johnson had 
to remove her boots, which had lace 
hooks. Turk-Browne handed her a pair 
of moccasins. “1 don’t want to slip!”John- 
son said. “Isn’t it funny, we wear slips 
sometimes. And . . . there’s also a slip of 
paper!” If she can’t follow an argument, 
she can at least savor the words. 

Turk-Browne asked her to pull her 
socks off. “Toe to toe,”Johnson said. “Sole 
to sole — that’s spelled differently from 
the one we have inside of us.” She went 
on, “Oh, look how the colors of your 
shoes match mine! 1 love shoes, they’re 
fun to draw, ft’s a feet feat!” 

Johnson often sounds like a compo- 
sition that’s all trills and no melody, but 
she can be jokingly insightful. When 
Turk-Browne explained that the scan- 
ner would “take pictures” of Johnson’s 
brain, she said,“%u’re interested in how 
it functions now?” 

“We’re interested in how your brain 
responds to different kinds of pictures,” 
Turk-Browne said. 

“To see how it’s — recovering.” "Tht 
fact of her brain injury had apparently 
become semantic memory. 

Turk-Browne paused. “Exactly,” he 
said. 

“Have you seen my art work?” she 
asked. 

Many times, he said. 

Turk-Browne placed Johnson on the 
scanner’s sliding bed and prepared her 
for the exam: she had to lie on foam sup- 
ports, place her head in a brace to keep 
it still, and wear earplugs. (An fMRI 
makes a racket.) The protocol used to 
take half an hour, in part because John- 
son was uncomfortable with strangers 
maneuvering her body. This time, it took 
under ten minutes: she had developed 
an unconscious familiarity with the pro- 
cedure. “She let me put her earplugs in,” 
Turk-Browne reported. “She’s never let 
me touch her ears before.” 

Turk-Browne and Kim sat down in 
an adjoining room, near a monitor that 
displayed the scans in real time. The im- 
ages didn’t vary much; an energized brain 


region sees only a one- to two-per-cent 
change in blood oxygenation. Detecting 
changes required subsequent data anal- 
ysis. The researchers used an intercom 
to chat with Johnson. For about an hour, 
she looked at an overhead screen that 
cycled through a hundred and forty-four 
line drawings of objects: a cat, a butterfly, 
a lamp. Throughout, the monitor showed 
a closeup of Johnson’s eyes, confirming 
that she wasn’t nodding off “She’s had 
coffee,” Aline reported. “And a fifteen- 



minute walk.” Although Aline and Lonni 
Sue are always together now, they used 
to see each other only a few times a year. 
They haven’t been this close since child- 
hood, when Aline, who played the cello, 
performed alongside Johnson in local 
string quartets. 

Inside the scanner, the images re- 
curred after a time lag of several min- 
utes. Dozens of volunteers had served as 
control subjects for the experiment, and 
many of them had noticed pictures re- 
peating. Did such conscious recognition 
explain their repetition suppression? The 
time lag was beyond Johnson’s temporal 
window, so she would not explicitly rec- 
ognize any pattern. But, as Turk-Brown 
put it, “WUl her brain remember seeing 
the images?” 

He checked in: “How are you doing, 
Lonni Sue?” 

“I hope my brain did something!” she 
chirped. 

“You did great,” Turk-Browne told 
her. While the fMRI took a final scan, 
she was shown a short video of birds. Af- 
terward, Johnson exclaimed, “That was 
great! You know, I had two airplanes, and 
that view looked like what I saw when I 
flew. It just brought back my whole chap- 
ter of life of when I was a pilot.” She 
added, “It revived some wonderful mem- 
ories.” For ten seconds or so, she looked 
lost in reverie. Asked for a specific story, 
she said that flying was “really fun.” 

Later, Aline showed me a short rem- 
iniscence that Lonni Sue had published 


before her illness, in a Cooperstown 
newspaper, about the community she 
had forged with amateur pilots: 

Doug, an Alaskan pilot with a marvelous 
mustache, visiting down the road, comes 
with Kay for tea and a walk and to talk 
about airplanes. As the light fades, we sit in 
the living room around the coffee table. The 
teapot balances on a wobbly stack of New 
York Timeses. Conversation floats up to mix 
with steam from cups of Earl Grey, mingled 
with the scent of honey and chocolates. 

Although Johnson no longer had access 
to such stories, the birds video had nev- 
ertheless triggered a madeleine moment: 
the feeling of being aloft and seeing the 
Earth scrolling beneath her had returned 
in a sensuous msh. This echoes the ex- 
perience of Proust’s narrator, who before 
recounting his Combray childhood feels 
a surge of abstract intensity: “An exqui- 
site pleasure had invaded my senses, 
something isolated, detached, with no 
suggestion of its origin.” It might seem 
that semantic memories could never gen- 
erate the emotion of narrative ones, but 
Johnson’s face told a different story. 

Memories can be both a pleasure and 
a hardship. The most dissatisfied people, 
Kierkegaard observed, can “be found 
among the unhappy rememberers.” As 
Turk-Browne put it, “Memory is such a 
great thing, but it’s also where your anx- 
iety comes from.” Johnson’s emotional 
load certainly seems lighter: she is never 
going to regret making an impatient re- 
mark to Aline or worry for days that the 
Princeton researchers find her tedious. 
But even the sketchiest memories can 
weigh someone down. Johnson knows 
how deeply she loved her past, even if 
she can perceive only some of its out- 
lines. Aline said, “I took a walk with her 
the other day, and an airplane flew over 
and she said, ‘Do you know what that 
makes me think of? Do you know how 
much I miss flying?’ And she just went 
on and on, and got so caught up in that. 
We were walking on one of the most 
beautiful days outside that there could 
be, and she could hardly see the beauty, 
because she was so caught in the past.” 

Aline asked her sister what she’d seen 
in the scanner. 

Silence. “All sorts of things.” 

Aline pressed. Had she been sitting 
up or lying down? 

“Lying down — ^wasn’t that true?” 

Aline looked at Turk-Browne search- 
ingly. Correct answers made it seem as 
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if Johnson’s temporal window were ex- 
panding. Diplomatically, Turk-Browne 
observed that Johnson’s answers could 
reflect semantic knowledge — a general 
sense of what happened inside the scan- 
ner. “It’s amazing how much you can 
get by on semantic memory,” he told 
me later. 

Johnson and I had said hello earlier 
that morning. Though I repeatedly men- 
tioned that I was a journalist, she seemed 
to consider me one of the ambient sci- 
entists in her life. “You look so familiar,” 
she said, and complimented the plaid 
shirt that I was wearing: “It’d make a 
great puzzle.” 

The data from a dozen scanning ses- 
sions took months to assess, and in No- 
vember Jiye Kim presented the results 
at a gathering of the Society for Neuro- 
science, in Washington, D.C. Johnson’s 
brain had retained objects and scenes for 
three minutes — as long as intact brains 
did.To Turk-Browne, the results proved, 
surprisingly, that “repetition suppression 
is a form of short-term memory that 
does not require the hippocampus.” He 
theorized that another — as yet undis- 
covered — “visual buffer of recent expe- 
rience” must be “propping up the visual 
system and feeding into it.” Perhaps the 
visual cortex had its own scratch pad. 
Johnson’s unique brain had exposed a 
mystery inside everyone’s brain. 

As Johnson was leaving the labora- 
tory that day, Turk-Browne asked, “So, 
where are we?” Her eyes darted. “We’re 
in ... a wonderful place,” she said, smil- 
ing uneasily. 

Johnson walked out to the family car 
lugging her bag, a trove of semantic data 
that typically includes a map that marks 
New York State airports; a daily sched- 
ule created by Aline (“7:50 A.M. Bag into 
car, 20 minute walk”); and books of up- 
lifting quotations (“Frances Hodgson 
Burnett said, ‘It is astonishing how short 
a time it takes for very wonderful things 
to happen!”’). While unlocking the car. 
Aline took a risk and asked Johnson to 
put the bag in the back seat, which would 
encourage her to look out the window 
as she sat in the front. For a long time. 
Aline had told me, Johnson barely reg- 
istered anything outside her puzzle world. 
When Aline took her on nature walks, 
Johnson stumbled through a meadow 
with a notebook in front of her face, 
stmggling to draw. Recently, though, she 


had begun putting her notebook down. 
On one ramble. Aline had reported to 
Turk-Browne, “she was more like a lit- 
tle kid — ‘Oh, did you see that bird there?’ 
or ‘Look at that bush!”’ But now, in the 
parking lot, Johnson became agitated. 
“It’s just wrong for me not to have my 
things with me,” she said. 

Johnson’s reliance on the tote bag is 
a radical extension of what humans nat- 
urally do. In 1998, the philosophers 
Andy Clark and David Chalmers in- 
troduced the idea of “the extended 
mind,” arguing that it makes no sense 
to define cognition as an activity bounded 
by the human skuU. Humans are mas- 
ters of mental outsourcing: we archive 
ideas on paper, we let Google Maps 
guide us home, and we enlist a spouse 
to remember where our wallet is. John- 
son’s main cognitive prosthetic is Aline: 
she trusts her sister’s account of her life 
as strongly as she used to trust her own 
memory. This is unusual but not unrea- 
sonable, and, given the way that emo- 
tions can distort old memories, Aline’s 
accounts may often be more accurate 
than those Johnson used to call up her- 
self Johnson doesn’t use modern tech- 
nology much, but like the rest of us she 
is a cyborg. As the Johnsons headed 
home, through Princeton’s wooded 
streets, Lonni Sue stared downward, 
riffling through her grids, like a teen 
looking at Facebook. 

S everal weeks later, Johnson sat at her 
family’s dining-room table next to 
Emma Gregory, a researcher from Johns 
Hopkins, attempting to draw the Apple 
logo from memory. The table, which 
featured delicate butterfly joints, was 


designed by George Nakashima, the mid- 
century woodworker; mugs of pencils 
had been placed on paper mats to pro- 
tect the finish. A few feet away, one of 
Johnson’s red-parachute postcards sat on 
a shelf, amid serene Japanese ceramics 
that Maggi had collected during her years 
in Tokyo. A framed watercolor of a pic- 
nic meal was inscribed “To Mum from 
Watercolor Farm with Love.” By a win- 
dow, there was a baby grand piano. The 
only exception to the refined decor was 
a hulking elliptical trainer that had been 
crammed next to the piano: Aline liked 
Johnson to limber up before cognitive 
tests. Aline, wearing a black fleece vest 
and a turtleneck, observed the proceed- 
ings silently — she does not want her pres- 
ence to distort results. She is grateful for 
the company of scientists, and prepares 
bountiful lunches when they visit. 

Johnson’s Apple-logo drawing was 
part of a series of memory experiments 
involving corporate logos. The hippo- 
campus does not just encode memories; 
it also plays a critical organizational role 
by establishing connections among them. 
It can “bind” together, say, a person’s face 
and the smell of her perfume. Without 
a hippocampus, could Johnson make 
what psychologists call “associative mem- 
ories”? In more than a hundred train- 
ing sessions, Johnson had been shown 
a dozen logos and told each company’s 
name and type of business. Half the 
companies — Mr. Clean, K.F.C. — had 
once been familiar. The other six were 
new: a Brazilian restaurant chain, a 
baby-food company launched after her 
illness. Previous scientists had tried, 
unsuccessfully, to teach anterograde 
amnesiacs to forge such links, but their 




“This one has nicer sand, but I think I prefer the tree on the last one we saw. ’’ 


training programs had been less rigorous. 

Johnson was wearing a magenta tur- 
tleneck with black sweatpants and plas- 
tic Mardi Gras necklaces. (An amnesiac 
cannot be trusted with gold.) She had 
worn the same outfit to the Princeton 
lab. Some of her favorite clothes are grow- 
ing threadbare, but it’s difficult to replace 
them, because she doesn’t accept new 
clothes as hers. 

The day’s drawing session, super- 
vised by Barbara Landau, a cognitive 
scientist at Johns Hopkins, evaluated 
whether Johnson could call 
up the proper image when 
prompted with a company 
name. Aline suppressed a 
grimace: Johnson’s Apple 
logo had gone awry. A slice 
was missing from the mid- 
dle of the fruit, and John- 
son had crosshatched the 
exposed flesh. She was 
harnessing her semantic 
knowledge to devise plau- 
sible images, but each 
image was off. For K.F.C., 
she drew a chicken with 
grand plumage; Mr. Clean 
became a spindly, curly- 
haired man holding a spray 
bottle with a smiley face on 
it. Her jokey visual rheto- 
ric, Landau noted, had not 
changed since her illness: 
her cartoon humans had 
the same raised eyebrows 
and crooked smiles. Indeed, 
her style seemed frozen in 
time: Landau described 
Johnson’s recent art as “ste- 
reotyped,” a remix of past 
“icons. ’’When Johns Hop- 
kins researchers had asked 
her to draw objects from 
unfamiliar perspectives — for example, a 
chair from underneath — she had floun- 
dered. The major shift in Johnson’s art 
was the addition of nonsensical flour- 
ishes. Mr. Clean stood beneath jaunty 
stars and a grinning sun. She laughed so 
much while making the drawings, how- 
ever, that it was hard to feel disappointed. 

Although Johnson failed that day at 
drawing logos from memory, the Johns 
Hopkins team had amassed evidence 
suggestive of “non-hippocampal learn- 
ing.” Two weeks after the hundred-odd 
training sessions, Johnson was shown 


each logo, and she named the correct 
type of business for all the familiar com- 
panies and five of the novel ones. She 
accurately identified two of the old logos, 
Apple and Mr. Clean, and one new logo: 
Giraflas, the Brazilian restaurant chain. 
Given that Johnson had received nearly 
thirty hours of training on the twelve 
logos, her achievement was feeble by tra- 
ditional standards. Yet her ability to form 
any associative memories broke a theo- 
retical barrier. Perhaps researchers could 
one day strengthen the alternate path- 


ways that permitted Johnson to slowly 
learn. The results ratified Aline’s convic- 
tion that it wasn’t pointless to repeat facts 
thousands of times to her sister. 

Landau, an elegant woman who drapes 
large scarves around her petite shoulders, 
had arrived at the house that morning 
with a book titled “712 More Things to 
Draw.” It was a collection of blank pages 
with whimsical titles at the bottom: “rab- 
bit hole,” “fallen angel,” “supernova.” 
“You’re going to go wild with this!” Lan- 
dau said. She later told me that she wanted 
to know if Johnson would embrace the 


opportunity to draw new things. The 
book was both a gift and an experiment. 

The book instantly activated John- 
son’s directionless creativity, and a kind 
of brainstorming session ensued. For 
“napkin,” she suggested “a boy taking a 
nap”; for “turtleneck,” she proposed draw- 
ing “a turtle’s head and neck in a turtle- 
neck.” When Aline handed her a pen- 
cil, Johnson put it down. Still, the book 
offered a new scaffold for relearning 
words. When Johnson paged to 
“scrunchie,”she announced that it was a 
kind of cracker. One of the 
researchers observed that a 
scrunchie was something 
you used to pull back your 
hair, and that Johnson was 
wearing a pink one. 

“Oh!” Johnson said, 
reaching back to touch it. 
“Thank you.” 

Though Johnson doesn’t 
realize it, she and Landau 
have known each other for 
most of their lives. They at- 
tended Princeton High 
School together, and years 
later Johnson made cata- 
logue illustrations for Lan- 
dau’s husband, Robert, who 
runs a woollen-goods shop 
in Princeton. He also com- 
missioned from her the 
most complex image John- 
son has created: a panorama 
of downtown Princeton 
filled with patrons carrying 
improbably large packages. 

After the encephalitis 
attack. Aline told Johnson’s 
former clients about her 
amnesia, and when she told 
Robert Landau, in Decem- 
ber, 2008, he asked Bar- 
bara, whose specialty is language and 
spacial knowledge, if she could help. “I 
don’t know anything about amnesia!” 
she protested, but she agreed to visit the 
Johnsons. 

It was a few months after the Cam- 
brian explosion of the puzzles. Landau 
was astonished by Johnson’s artistic drive. 
Johnson didn’t seem trapped by her puz- 
zle world; she seemed fortified by it. 
While making her “word searches,” she 
consulted a dictionary in her tote bag so 
frequently that its bindings had to be 
buttressed with blue painter’s tape. Words 



' 1 

In Johnsons professional art, puzzles were often a visual metaphor. 
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generated images, and the desire to cre- 
ate more images generated more words. 
This was art as restoration. 

Landau starting bringing along a 
Johns Hopkins colleague, Michael Mc- 
Closkey, who studies adults with brain 
damage. Johnson’s brain was stUl heal- 
ing at the time, and McCloskey believes 
that she might have recovered as many 
words even without manic rituals. (Aline 
can cite only one new word that her sis- 
ter has taken up since her illness: “en- 
cephalitis.”) McCloskey suspects that 
the method the Johnsons adopted is less 
significant than the fact that they found 
a regimen that constantly exerts Lonni 
Sue’s mind. 

In Baltimore, the Walters Art Mu- 
seum had been collaborating with Johns 
Hopkins scientists on shows about cre- 
ativity and the brain. Landau spoke to 
the museum’s director, who asked Aline 
to help him assemble three dozen works 
by Johnson, including twelve that she 
had completed before her illness. In Sep- 
tember, 2011, “Puzzles of the Brain: An 
Artist’s Journey Through Amnesia” 
opened. The placards by the pictures 
pushed the idea that Johnson had pro- 
duced a deepening portfolio of “recov- 
ery art,” although the more intricate im- 
ages could not have been finished 
without family oversight. It is instruc- 
tive to compare Johnson’s amnesiac work 
with that of famous artists who suffered 
from dementia. Willem de Kooning’s 
final canvases are spare abstractions whose 
ethereal lines convey none of the slath- 
ered fury of his most celebrated works; 
they seem like emanations of an altered 
mind but remain coherent works of art. 
Johnson’s tone remains joyful, yet her 
ability to express that joy has been dra- 
matically fractured. 

Her old watercolors had often in- 
volved witty pileups of detail — for an 
insurance company, she had drawn a 
cross-section of Carnegie HaU, conjur- 
ing dozens of disasters that might be- 
fall a piano — and in her new drawings 
this exuberance was amplified. In a puz- 
zle completed in March, 2009, Johnson 
incorporated words like “apron,”“music,” 
and “rain” into a giddy composition: a 
woman wearing an apron patterned with 
treble clefs and eighth notes leaps 
through the air amid a shower of let- 
ters falling from the sky. In another 
image, a gigantic dream cloud above a 


sleeping cat is divided into so many 
compartments that it resembles a phre- 
nologist’s map of the brain. 

U nless the F.A.A. begins granting 
pilot’s licenses to amnesiacs, John- 
son will never fly a plane again. But 
around the time that she resumed draw- 
ing she also returned to her third pas- 
sion: music. Maggi was present the first 
time that Johnson picked up her viola 
since developing amnesia. After a jubi- 
lant forty-five-minute performance, 
Johnson returned the instrument to its 
case, and Maggi exclaimed, “How won- 
derful to hear you play the viola again!” 
“Oh,” Johnson said. “Did I play?” 
Now, when she comes across herviola, 
there’s a good chance that she will start 
playing it. Aline had to place a Post-it 
note inside Johnson’s instrument case 
asking her not to play before 9 A.M., 
and adding, “The Mute Is Not Quiet 
Enough!” 

One afternoon in the family living 
room, Johnson played tunes from a book 
of old standards. She now prefers pop- 
ular songs because the lyrics propel her 
forward — they have become another 
scaffold. The Johnsons find it consoling 
that amnesia does not fuUy warp Lonni 
Sue’s performances. As Maggi put it, 
playing music “helps her go from pres- 
ent to present to present.” Before her ill- 
ness, Johnson had begun an illustrated 
memoir about piloting, and one lyrical 
passage suggests that flying and music- 
making are paramount expressions of 
the present tense: “Throwing my whole 
self into it, reserving nothing. No hedg- 
ing, mulling, or procrastination is possi- 
ble while you are in this kind of motion. 
Like music — ^you muster the confidence 
to go up there, and then can’t stop until 
the piece is through.” 

Johnson, who used to love exploring 
the intricacies of Brahms sonatas, is not 
the musician she once was. She can’t sus- 
tain an interpretation of a lengthy score, 
and Aline reports that without supervi- 
sion she won’t practice — “She just wants 
to play through, like the railroad tracks 
of her mind.” And her rhythmic pulse is 
inconsistent. (Perhaps “time cells” in the 
hippocampus provide our internal met- 
ronomes.) For a while. Aline helped John- 
son play a Strauss waltz, and she had 
some luck by writing “Count!”wherever 
there was a long note. 


In one Johns Hopkins experiment, 
Johnson was asked to identify the com- 
posers of skty-one pieces of classical music. 
She couldn’t name one. Shown sixty-three 
famous art works, she could identify only 
the “Mona Lisa” and “The Last Supper.” 
Despite this loss of what scholars call 
“general world knowledge” — the kinds of 
thing that might be answers on “Jeop- 
ardy!” — Johnson retains surprisingly de- 
tailed factual knowledge connected to 
skills she has mastered, such as making 
music or art. Her knowledge encompasses 
both terminology and technique: she can 
demonstrate the way to produce vibrato, 
and when she improvises she includes ar- 
peggios and chromatic runs. She can de- 
scribe how you make a watercolor wash, 
and knows that a watercolor bmsh is made 
with animal hair. 

At one point, I theorized to Landau 
that this knowledge had been encoded 
more thoroughly in Johnson’s brain be- 
cause she cared about it more. Landau re- 
plied, “She also retains much knowledge 
about the skUl of driving. I doubt she had a 
deep passion for that.” Johnson’s case has 
led Landau to believe that “knowledge in 
areas related to skill” gets encoded differ- 
ently from more abstract information. 

Not long ago, the Johns Hopkins team, 
led by a graduate student named Jussi 
Valtonen, ran a learning experiment in- 
volving music. The scientists commis- 
sioned a student to write three melodic 
viola pieces that were roughly equal in 
difficulty. The researchers felt confident 
that Johnson would be able to “railroad 
track” her way through the scores. But 
could she get measurably better at them? 

On her first time through, Johnson 
got the vast majority of notes wrong. She 
then played two of the new scores thirty- 
two times each. The third score was not 
practiced, as a control. Before each run- 
through of the practiced pieces, Johnson 
believed that she was sight-reading them. 
Both were titled “Caprice,” and her Bog- 
gle brain led her to keep making the same 
joke: “It’s like ‘cap’ and ‘rice’!” 

By the end of the experiment, John- 
son’s note accuracy had roughly dou- 
bled. Two weeks later, Johnson played all 
three compositions again, and her learn- 
ing hadn’t dissolved: she performed 
the two practice pieces nearly as well 
as before. Learning new music, Johnson 
proved, doesn’t require a hippocampus. 

For fifty years, psychology textbooks 
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have asserted that motor skills — from 
turning on a faucet to playing an instru- 
ment — are examples of “procedural mem- 
ory,” tasks that can be performed even if 
the conscious knowledge they involve is 
lost. The notion originated with a fa- 
mous learning experiment involving 
Henry Molaison, the Connecticut am- 
nesiac. Molaison sat at a desk and placed 
his writing hand behind a barrier. He 
was then instmcted to trace the outline 
of a star on a sheet of paper, using only 
a tabletop mirror to guide him. Over 
time, he improved at the tricky skill, 
though he couldn’t remember being 
trained. After the final trial, Molaison 
said, “I thought that that would be diffi- 
cult, but it seems as though I’ve done it 
quite well.” 

In 2013, researchers from Johns Hop- 
kins and Yale published a paper argu- 
ing that the mirror- drawing experiment 
had been consistently misinterpreted. 
Molaison did need explicit knowledge 
to perform the test: complete instruc- 
tions were provided before each trial. 
Many other activities that psychologists 
have categorized as “motor skills” re- 
quire more elaborate use of semantic 
memory: a tennis player must remem- 
ber what a backhand and a ball toss are. 
One unexpected finding in the “Caprice” 
experiment underscored that playing 
music involves far more than muscle 
memory: Johnson’s mistakes weren’t ran- 


dom. More than once, she started a “Ca- 
price” in the wrong key signature and 
remained stuck in the incorrect key until 
the end. Valtonen said, “We didn’t ex- 
pect Lonni Sue to have intact any form 
of memory that should last enough for 
her to keep making the same mistake 
throughout the piece. There’s probably 
some form of memory that can hold on 
to that sort of stuff — some frame. ’’Bar- 
bara Landau told me that the “Caprice” 
experiment lent support to scientists 
who doubted that there was a firm di- 
vision in psychology between procedural 
and explicit knowledge, saying, “It is 
likely that the relevant distinctions are 
more nuanced than these terms sug- 
gest.” Half a century ago, Henry Mo- 
laison helped revise the taxonomy of 
memory; now it was Johnson’s turn. 

J ohnson once published a multipanel 
cartoon in which a woman in a snowy 
field gazes up at a star. She keeps roll- 
ing a snowball until it’s the size of a 
mountain, allowing her to grab the star. 
Though the researchers studying John- 
son are excited to have helped her make 
a few snowballs, none of them believe 
that she can build a mountain. In re- 
cent decades, scientists have shown that 
the brain is a “plastic” organ that can 
grow neuronal connections, but this ca- 
pacity diminishes with age. And, given 
that H.M.’s injury occurred early in his 


life, it seems unlikely that such plasticity 
could restore a profound amnesiac. 

Aline, understandably, believes that 
Johnson is making sustained progress 
under her resourceful care. “The learn- 
ing is like a grain of sand at a time,” she 
said. “But the grains add up.” She told 
me that she had begun singing directives 
about tasks like tooth bmshing — “a mu- 
sical duet which we both can fit into, in- 
stead of one person dictating.” After 
hundreds of repetitions, Johnson was 
“beginning to learn the cues.” Aline often 
records their conversations, document- 
ing what she calls “breakthroughs. ’’John- 
son receives regular therapy at a facility 
near Princeton, and she eventually learned 
to navigate, alone, from a room where 
she draws to a fitness room. Johnson had 
walked this path with aides some two 
hundred and fifty times. Aline reported, 
before internalizing it. 

In 2014, three scientists won the Nobel 
Prize for discovering “place cells” in the 
hippocampus — a network of neurons 
that help orient us in space. Had John- 
son’s brain miraculously devised a re- 
placement G.P.S.? No, Landau told me. 
Johnson, having walked this route re- 
peatedly, had probably developed knowl- 
edge of a simple geographic script: Walk 
down the hall; turn right; enter the first 
door on the right. Johnson surely lacked, 
Landau said, the flexible “cognitive map” 
that every worker at the facility had de- 
veloped; any deviation from her script 
would leave her disoriented. 

Some of Aline’s other anecdotes about 
progress are harder to discount. Recently, 
she was driving with Johnson through a 
town outside Princeton. When they ap- 
proached a sign for Washington Road, 
Johnson asked, “Is that named after 
George Washington?” 

“I bet!” Aline said. 

“He was a President,” Johnson said. 

“He was,” Aline said. 

“Was he the yzrr^?” Johnson said. 

As optimistic as Aline and Maggi are, 
they sometimes get dispirited. They once 
drove Lonni Sue to have tea with a friend. 
Although Johnson didn’t recognize the 
friend, she was in a buoyant mood. “She 
had to draw the whole time,” Aline said. 
“But she was listening to the conversa- 
tion, and being a ham and entertaining 
us all.” On the way back, Johnson re- 
mained animated. But when they got 
home the sun was setting, and she was 
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seized with disappointment that she 
wasn’t drawing. “I wasted the whole day” 
she said. 

Most of Johnson’s art is created in 
her bedroom. The day I visited it, the 
walls were covered with reproductions of 
her work on posters, calendars, T-shirts. 
On shelves along the back wall, books 
whose covers she had designed — “Pickles 
Have Pimples and Other Silly State- 
ments” — faced outward, as though on 
display at Barnes &Noble. Photographs 
of the Piper Cub were taped to a wall. 
Wherever she looked in her room, her 
autobiography was before her eyes. 

Her life’s preoccupation would be ev- 
ident to any visitor: several hundred 
sharpened pencils were arrayed, points 
up, in shoeboxes. To the right of her 
desk, which held a jar of Scrabble tiles, 
were four large boxes filled with folders 
marked “6x9” or “36x44”: the grids. Her 
family’s attentiveness was equally evi- 
dent. Above the bed was a simple time 
line that listed thirteen events in Lonni 
Sue’s life. I learned that she had taught 
art for two years at Stuart Country Day 
School, in Princeton, before becoming 
a fuU-time illustrator. The time line gen- 
erously included seven blank lines for 
future entries. 

Every day. Aline told Johnson that 
her life was still important. Before we 
visited the bedroom, she assured John- 
son that she had “continued to make 
wonderful contributions as an artist and 
in the field of science.” 

In a rare burst of negativity, Johnson 
said, “I’m just being a victim.” 

“No,” Aline said. “You’re being a 
participant.” 

“O.K., participant.” Rebounding, she 
mused, “I like how science evolves. It’s 
like a universal educating delight!” 

“It’s amazing!” Aline said. 

“And it’s so nice that Daddy’s name 
began with ‘Ed,’ like ‘educating.’ Like 
all the words — it’s sometimes fun to 
figure out two letters that begin words 
and see how many you can get through 
the alphabet.” 

Henry Molaison once told Suzanne 
Corkin, “It’s a funny thing — ^you just live 
and learn. I’m living and you’re learning.” 
It’s not clear if all the researchers study- 
ing Johnson will be able to keep learn- 
ing from her. Government institutions 
such as the National Institutes of Health, 
with their focus on public health, in- 


creasingly favor surveys of large popula- 
tions. Landau’s team has been relying on 
private donations. 

But Johnson certainly demonstrates 
the enduring value of the single-case 
study. It is unlikely that happenstance 
will soon produce another highly func- 
tioning polymath with thorough hippo- 
campal damage. Princeton researchers 
have been scanning Johnson for more 
than three years, creating a rare record 
of a damaged brain’s modulations through 
time. Turk-Browne told me that John- 
son’s brain could provide yet more “ex- 
istence proofs. ’’For example, he suspects 
that it is impossible for her to make pre- 
dictions, because “the hippocampus builds 
up a model of the world in your head, 
and can then rely on this model to gen- 
erate predictions based on partial infor- 
mation about a related but actually novel 
situation.” If Johnson could help Turk- 
Browne prove his theory, it would have 
universal resonance. 

Even if the scientists are unable to 
continue their studies. Aline will keep 
recording her own impressions. Lately, 
she says, Johnson has been talking more 
searchingly about her condition. In Oc- 
tober, Johnson told Aline, “My memo- 
ry’s really coming back.” She added, 
“What happened to me from encepha- 
litis — it damaged my body, right?” 

“Uh-hum,” Aline said. 

“I can’t even remember when it was 
that I started doing these puzzles,”John- 
son said. “Was it after I was 
sick?” In the same conversa- 
tion, she observed, “I think I’ve 
had some nice recuperation 
due to all the effort that you 
and Mummy have done, and 
all the doctors.” Inevitably, a 
pun crept in: “Y)u and Mummy 
have been really patient with 
your patient!” 

The framework of “recov- 
ery” may be the most critical scaffold of 
all, giving Johnson’s activities a unified 
purpose. However hazy her past is, she 
has a firm sense of where she’s headed. 
“I’ve been working hard at getting back to 
me,”Johnson said to Aline. She told me, 
“I need to think about the future of my 
artwork.”Before Johnson developed am- 
nesia, she published a short poem in which 
she observed, “It is the most fun in the 
world for me to take my experiences 
and translate them into pictures. / Each 


person has their own way to observe and 
express, / and this is mine.” 

The philosopher Alasdair MacIntyre 
has argued that “the unity of a human 
life is the unity of a narrative quest.”John- 
son can’t remember a single story, but 
even she conceives of her life as a story — 
one that she is guiding toward a satisfy- 
ing end. “By the time I die, I want to 
have left behind art which makes peo- 
ple happy and feel good about them- 
selves and other people,” she told Aline. 
“Not everybody gets to smUe enough.” 

Such confiding moments often take 
place while Johnson is pushing a pencil. 
“You could think that was very rude,” 
Aline said. “But, for Lonni Sue, we’ve 
come to understand that really it’s through 
the tip of the pencil that the world is 
taking place.” She added, “It’s like the 
tip of the phonograph needle moving 
along the record. That’s where the music 
comes out.” 

On my final visit with Johnson, she 
asked me, for possibly the twentieth time, 
her favorite question: “Do you like to 
draw?” I said that I wasn’t very good at 
it, and she offered to make me a puzzle. 
I occasionally urged her to keep going, 
but the algorithm anchored her. First, 
she made a six-by-nine grid. Then, on 
another sheet, she traced the grid’s outer 
squares in yellow marker, creating a frame 
with twenty-six units. Johnson filled each 
one with a letter, expressing surprise that 
her grid had snugly accommodated the 
alphabet. Inside the frame, she 
crowded a hilly landscape with 
images inspired by each letter, 
from “airplane” to “zebra.”The 
task of integrating yet more 
cartoons into the composition 
became a game. The final re- 
sult had the gentle looniness 
of Mother Goose: the zebra 
was charging forward, ready 
to jump over an ice-cream cone 
that rose from the ground like a sunflower. 
When Johnson was done, she slammed 
her pencil on the table, like a traveller 
triumphantly closing an overstuffed suit- 
case. “Look,” she said. She regarded her 
creation for a second or two, then reached 
for a fresh sheet of paper. ♦ 
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See Lonni Sue Johnson’s art, including her 
New Yorker covers. 
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Pham Thanh Cong, the director of the My Lai Museum, was eleven at the time of the massacre. His mother and four siblings died. 
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LETTER FROM VIETNAM 


THE 5CENE OF THE CRIME 

A reporters journey to My Lai and the secrets of the past. 

BY 5EYMOUR M. HER5H 



“We forgive, but we do not forget, "he said. 


T here is a long ditch in the village 
of My Lai. On the morning of 
March 16, 1968, it was crowded with 
the bodies of the dead — dozens of 
women, children, and old people, all 
gunned down by young American sol- 
diers. Now, forty-seven years later, the 
ditch at My Lai seems wider than I re- 
member from the news photographs of 
the slaughter: erosion and time doing 
their work. During the Vietnam War, 
there was a rice paddy nearby, but it has 
been paved over to make My Lai more 
accessible to the thousands of tourists 
who come each year to wander past the 
modest markers describing the terrible 
event. The My Lai massacre was a piv- 
otal moment in that misbegotten war: 
an American contingent of about a 
hundred soldiers, known as Charlie 
Company, having received poor intel- 
ligence, and thinking that they would 
encounter Vietcong troops or sympa- 
thizers, discovered only a peaceful vil- 
lage at breakfast. Nevertheless, the sol- 
diers of Charlie Company raped women, 
burned houses, and turned their M-16s 
on the unarmed civilians of My Lai. 
Among the leaders of the assault was 
Lieutenant William L. Calley, a ju- 
nior-coUege dropout from Miami. 

By early 1969, most of the mem- 
bers of Charlie Company had com- 
pleted their tours and returned home. 
I was then a thirty-two-year-old free- 
lance reporter in Washington, D.C. 
Determined to understand how young 
men — boys, really — could have done 
this, I spent weeks pursuing them. In 
many cases, they talked openly and, for 
the most part, honestly with me, de- 
scribing what they did at My Lai and 
how they planned to live with the mem- 
ory of it. 

In testimony before an Army inquiry, 
some of the soldiers acknowledged be- 
ing at the ditch but claimed that they 
had disobeyed Calley, who was order- 
ing them to kid. They said that one of the 


main shooters, along with Calley him- 
self, had been Private First Class Paul 
Meadlo.The truth remains elusive, but 
one G.I. described to me a moment that 
most of his fellow-soldiers, I later 
learned, remembered vividly. At Cal- 
ley ’s order, Meadlo and others had fired 
round after round into the ditch and 
tossed in a few grenades. 

Then came a high-pitched whin- 
ing, which grew louder as a two- or 
three-year-old boy, covered with mud 
and blood, crawled his way among the 
bodies and scrambled toward the rice 
paddy. His mother had likely protected 
him with her body. Calley saw what 
was happening and, according to the 
witnesses, ran after the child, dragged 
him back to the ditch, threw him in, 
and shot him. 

The morning after the massacre, 
Meadlo stepped on a land mine while 
on a routine patrol, and his right foot 
was blown off. While waiting to be 
evacuated to a field hospital by heli- 
copter, he condemned Calley. “God will 
punish you for what you made me do,” 
a G.I. recalled Meadlo saying. 

“Get him on the helicopter!” Cal- 
ley shouted. 

Meadlo went on cursing at Calley 
until the helicopter arrived. 

Meadlo had grown up in farm coun- 
try in western Indiana. After a long 
time spent dropping dimes into a pay 
phone and calling information opera- 
tors across the state, I found a Meadlo 
family listed in New Goshen, a small 
town near Terre Haute. A woman who 
turned out to be Paul’s mother. Myr- 
tle, answered the phone. I said that I 
was a reporter and was writing about 
Vietnam. I asked how Paul was doing, 
and wondered if I could come and speak 
to him the next day. She told me I was 
welcome to try. 

The Meadlos lived in a small house 
with clapboard siding on a ramshackle 
chicken farm. When I puUed up in my 
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rental car, Myrtle came out to greet me 
and said that Paul was inside, though 
she had no idea whether he would talk 
or what he might say. It was clear that 
he had not told her much about Viet- 
nam. Then Myrtle said something that 
summed up a war that I had grown to 
hate: “I sent them a good boy and they 
made him a murderer.” 

Meadlo invited me in and agreed to 
talk. He was twenty-two. He had mar- 
ried before leaving for Vietnam, and he 
and his wife had a two-and-a-half-year- 
old son and an infant daughter. Despite 
his injury, he worked a factory job to 
support the family. I asked him to show 
me his wound and to teU me about the 
treatment. He took off his prosthesis 


and described what he’d been through. 
It did not take long for the conver- 
sation to turn to My Lai. Meadlo talked 
and talked, clearly desperate to regain 
some self-respect. With little emotion, 
he described CaUey’s orders to kiU. He 
did not justify what he had done at My 
Lai, except that the kUlings “did take a 
load off my conscience,” because of 
“the buddies we’d lost. It was just re- 
venge, that’s all it was.” 

Meadlo recounted his actions in 
bland, appalling detail. “There was sup- 
posed to have been some Vietcong in 
[My Lai] and we began to make a sweep 
through it,” he told me. “Once we got 
there we began gathering up the peo- 
ple .. . started putting them in big mobs. 


There must have been about forty or 
forty- five civilians standing in one big 
circle in the middle of the village. . . . 
Galley told me and a couple of other 
guys to watch them.” Galley, as he re- 
called, came back ten minutes later and 
told him, “Get with it. I want them 
dead.” From about ten or fifteen feet 
away, Meadlo said. Galley “started 
shooting them. Then he told me to 
start shooting them. ... I started to 
shoot them, but the other guys wouldn’t 
do it. So we” — ^Meadlo and Galley — 
“went ahead and killed them. ’’Meadlo 
estimated that he had killed fifteen 
people in the circle. “We all were under 
orders,” he said. “We all thought we 
were doing the right thing. At the time 
it didn’t bother me. ’’There was official 
testimony showing that Meadlo had 
in fact been extremely distressed by 
Galley’s order. After being told by 
Galley to “take care of this group,” one 
Gharlie Gompany soldier recounted, 
Meadlo and a fellow-soldier “were 
actually playing with the kids, telling 
the people where to sit down and giv- 
ing the kids candy.” When Galley re- 
turned and said that he wanted them 
dead, the soldier said, “Meadlo just 
looked at him like he couldn’t believe 
it. He says, ‘Waste them?”’ When Gal- 
ley said yes, another soldier testified, 
Meadlo and Galley “opened up and 
started firing.” But then Meadlo “started 
to cry.” 

Mike Wallace, of GBS, was inter- 
ested in my interview, and Meadlo 
agreed to tell his story again, on na- 
tional television. I spent the night be- 
fore the show on a couch in the Meadlo 
home and flew to New York the next 
morning with Meadlo and his wife. 
There was time to talk, and I learned 
that Meadlo had spent weeks in recov- 
ery and rehabilitation at an Army hos- 
pital in Japan. Once he came home, he 
said nothing about his experiences in 
Vietnam. One night, shortly after his 
return, his wife woke up to hysterical 
crying in one of the children’s rooms. 
She rushed in and found Paul violently 
shaking the child. 

I ’d been tipped off about My Lai by 
Geoffrey Gowan, a young antiwar 
lawyer in Washington, D.G. Gowan 
had little specific information, but he’d 
heard that an unnamed G.I. had gone 




“It’s too late to call them now — they’ll be sound 
asleep. They live in Connecticut!” 
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crazy and killed scores of Vietnamese 
civilians. Three years earlier, while I 
was covering the Pentagon for the As- 
sociated Press, I had been told by 
officers returning from the war about 
the killing of Vietnamese civilians that 
was going on. One day, while pursu- 
ing Cowan’s tip, I ran into a young 
Army colonel whom I’d known on the 
Pentagon beat. He had been wounded 
in the leg in Vietnam and, while re- 
covering, learned that he was to be 
promoted to general. He now worked 
in an office that had day-to-day re- 
sponsibility for the war. When I asked 
him what he knew about the unnamed 
G.I., he gave me a sharp, angry look, 
and began whacking his hand against 
his knee. “That boy CaUey didn’t shoot 
anyone higher than this,” he said. 

I had a name. In a local library, I 
found a brief story buried in the Times 
about a Lieutenant Galley who had 
been charged by the Army with the 
murder of an unspecified number of 
civilians in South Vietnam. I tracked 
down CaUey, whom the Army had hid- 
den away in senior officers’ quarters at 
Fort Penning, in Columbus, Georgia. 
By then, someone in the Army had al- 
lowed me to read and take notes from 
a classified charge sheet accusing Gal- 
ley of the premeditated murder of a 
hundred and nine “Oriental human 
beings.” 

Galley hardly seemed satanic. He 
was a slight, nervous man in his mid- 
twenties, with pale, almost translucent 
skin. He tried hard to seem tough. Over 
many beers, he told me how he and his 
soldiers had engaged and killed the 
enemy at My Lai in a fiercely con- 
tested firefight. We talked through the 
night. At one point. Galley excused 
himself, to go to the bathroom. He left 
the door partly open, and I could see 
that he was vomiting blood. 

In November, 1969, 1 wrote five ar- 
ticles about Galley, Meadlo, and the 
massacre. I had gone to Life and Look 
with no success, so I turned instead to 
a smaU antiwar news agency in Wash- 
ington, the Dispatch News Service. It 
was a time of growing anxiety and un- 
rest. Richard Nixon had won the 1968 
election by promising to end the war, 
but his real plan was to win it, through 
escalation and secret bombing. In 1969, 
as many as fifteen hundred American 


soldiers were being killed every month — 
almost the same as the year before. 

Combat reporters such as Homer 
Bigart, Bernard FaU, David Halber- 
stam,NeU Sheehan, Malcolm Browne, 
Frances FitzGerald, Gloria Emerson, 
Morley Safer, and Ward Just filed 
countless dispatches from the field that 
increasingly made plain that the war 
was moraUy groundless, strategically 
lost, and nothing like what the mili- 
tary and political officials were describ- 
ing to the public in Saigon and in 
Washington. On November 15, 1969, 
two days after the publication of my 
first My Lai dispatch, an antiwar march 
in Washington drew half a million 
people. H. R. Haldeman, Nixon’s most 
trusted aide, and his enforcer, took 
notes in the Oval Office that were 
made public eighteen years later. They 
revealed that on December 1, 1969, at 
the height of the outcry over Paul 
Meadlo’s revelations, Nixon approved 
the use of “dirty tricks” to discredit a 
key witness to the massacre. When, in 
1971, an Army jury convicted Galley 
of mass murder and sentenced him to 
life at hard labor, Nixon intervened, 
ordering CaUey to be released from an 
Army prison and placed under house 


arrest pending review. Galley was freed 
three months after Nixon left office 
and spent the ensuing years working 
in his father-in-law’s jewelry store, 
in Columbus, Georgia, and offering 
self-serving interviews to journalists 
wUling to pay for them. FinaUy, in 2009, 
in a speech to a Kiwanis Club, he said 
that there “is not a day that goes by 
that I do not feel remorse” for My Lai, 
but that he was foUowing orders — “fool- 
ishly, I guess.” CaUey is now seventy- 
one. He is the only officer to have been 
convicted for his role in the My Lai 
massacre. 

In March, 1970, an Army investiga- 
tion filed charges ranging from murder 
to dereliction of duty against fourteen 
officers, including generals and colonels, 
who were accused of covering up the 
massacre. Only one officer besides Gal- 
ley eventuaUy faced court-martial, and 
he was found not guUty. 

A couple of months later, at the 
height of widespread campus protests 
against the war — protests that included 
the killing of four students by Na- 
tional Guardsmen in Ohio — I went 
to Macalester CoUege, in St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, to give a speech against the 
war. Hubert Humphrey, who had been 
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Lyndon Johnsons loyal Vice-President, 
was now a professor of political science 
at the college. He had lost to Nixon, 
in the 1968 election, partly because he 
could not separate himself from L.B.J.’s 
Vietnam policy. After my speech, Hum- 
phrey asked to talk to me. “I’ve no prob- 
lem with you, Mr. Hersh,” he said. “You 
were doing your job and you did it well. 
But, as for those kids who march around 
saying, ‘Hey, hey, L.B.J. , how many kids 
did you kill today?’ ” Humphrey’s fleshy, 
round face reddened, and his voice 
grew louder with every phrase. “I say, 
‘Fuck ’em, fuck ’em, fuck ’em.’ ” 

I visited My Lai (as the hamlet was 
called by the U.S. Army) for the 
first time a few months ago, with my 
family. Returning to the scene of the 
crime is the stuff of cliche for report- 
ers of a certain age, but I could not re- 
sist. I had sought permission from the 
South Vietnamese government in early 
1970, but by then the Pentagon’s in- 
ternal investigation was under way and 
the area was closed to outsiders. I joined 
the Times in 1972 and visited Hanoi, 
in North Vietnam. In 1980, five years 
after the fall of Saigon, I travelled again 
to Vietnam to conduct interviews for 
a book and to do more reporting for 
the Times. I thought I knew aU, or most, 
of what there was to learn about the 
massacre. Of course, I was wrong. 

My Lai is in central Vietnam, not 
far from Highway 1, the road that con- 
nects Hanoi and Ho Chi Minh City, 
as Saigon is now known. Pham Thanh 
Cong, the director of the My Lai Mu- 
seum, is a survivor of the massacre. 
When we first met, Cong, a stern, stocky 
man in his late fifties, said little about 
his personal experiences and stuck to 
stilted, familiar phrases. He described 
the Vietnamese as “a welcoming peo- 
ple,” and he avoided any note of accu- 
sation. “We forgive, but we do not for- 
get,” he said. Later, as we sat on a bench 
outside the small museum, he described 
the massacre, as he remembered it. At 
the time, Cong was eleven years old. 
When American helicopters landed in 
the village, he said, he and his mother 
and four siblings huddled in a primi- 
tive bunker inside their thatch-roofed 
home. American soldiers ordered them 
out of the bunker and then pushed 
them back in, throwing a hand grenade 


in after them and firing their M-16s. 
Cong was wounded in three places — 
on his scalp, on the right side of his 
torso, and in the leg. He passed out. 
When he awoke, he found himself in 
a heap of corpses: his mother, his three 
sisters, and his six-year-old brother. 
The American soldiers must have as- 
sumed that Cong was dead, too. In 
the afternoon, when the American 
helicopters left, his father and a few 
other surviving villagers, who had 


come to bury the dead, found him. 

Later, at lunch with my family and 
me, Cong said, “I will never forget the 
pain.” And in his job he can never leave 
it behind. Cong told me that a few 
years earlier a veteran named Kenneth 
Schiel, who had been at My Lai, had 
visited the museum — the only mem- 
ber of Charlie Company at that point 
to have done so — as a participant in 
an A1 Jazeera television documentary 
marking the fortieth anniversary of the 
massacre. Schiel had enlisted in the 
Army after graduation from high 
school, in Swartz Creek, Michigan, a 
small town near Flint, and, after the 
subsequent investigations, he was 
charged with killing nine villagers. (The 
charges were dismissed.) 

The documentary featured a con- 
versation with Cong, who had been 


told that Schiel was a Vietnam veteran, 
but not that he had been at My Lai. 
In the video, Schiel teUs an interviewer, 
“Did I shoot? rU say that I shot until 
I realized what was wrong. I’m not 
going to say whether I shot villagers 
or not.” He was even less forthcoming 
in a conversation with Cong, after it 
became clear that he had participated 
in the massacre. Schiel says repeatedly 
that he wants to “apologize to the peo- 
ple of My Lai,” but he refuses to go 


further. “I ask myself aU the time why 
did this happen. I don’t know.” 

Cong demands, “How did you feel 
when you shot into civilians and killed? 
Was it hard for you?” Schiel says that 
he wasn’t among the soldiers who were 
shooting groups of civilians. Cong re- 
sponds, “So maybe you came to my 
house and killed my relatives.” 

A transcript on file at the museum 
contains the rest of the conversation. 
Schiel says, “The only thing I can do 
now is just apologize for it. ” Cong, who 
sounds increasingly distressed, contin- 
ues to ask Schiel to talk openly about 
his crimes, and Schiel keeps saying, 
“Sorry, sorry.”When Cong asks Schiel 
whether he was able to eat a meal upon 
returning to his base, Schiel begins to 
cry. “Please don’t ask me any more ques- 
tions,” he says. “I cannot stay calm.” 



The ditch where Lieutenant Galley ordered the killing of dozens of civilians. 
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Then Schiel asks Cong if he can join 
a ceremony commemorating the anni- 
versary of the massacre. 

Cong rebuffs him. “It would be too 
shameful,” he says, adding, “The local 
people win be very angry if they real- 
ize that you were the person who took 
part in the massacre.” 

Before leaving the museum,! asked 
Cong why he had been so unyielding 
with Schiel. His face hardened. He said 
that he had no interest in easing the 


pain of a My Lai veteran who refused 
to own up fiiUy to what he had done. 
Cong’s father, who worked for the Viet- 
cong, lived with Cong after the mas- 
sacre, but he was killed in action, in 
1970, by an American combat unit. 
Cong went to live with relatives in a 
nearby vUlage, helping them raise cat- 
tle. Finally, after the war, he was able 
to return to school. 

There was more to learn from the 
comprehensive statistics that Cong and 
the museum staff had compiled. The 
names and ages of the dead are en- 
graved on a marble plaque that dom- 
inates one of the exhibit rooms. The 
museum’s count, no longer in dispute, 
is five hundred and four victims, from 
two hundred and forty-seven families. 
Twenty-four families were obliter- 
ated three generations murdered. 


with no survivors. Among the dead 
were a hundred and eighty-two women, 
seventeen of them pregnant. A hun- 
dred and seventy-three children were 
executed, including fifty-six infants. 
Sixty older men died. The museum’s 
accounting included another import- 
ant fact: the victims of the massacre 
that day were not only in My Lai (also 
known as My Lai 4) but also in a sis- 
ter settlement known to the Ameri- 
cans as My Khe 4. This settlement, a 


mile or so to the east, on the South 
China Sea, was assaulted by another 
contingent of U.S. soldiers, Bravo Com- 
pany. The museum lists four hundred 
and seven victims in My Lai 4 and 
ninety-seven in My Khe 4. 

The message was clear: what hap- 
pened at My Lai 4 was not singular, 
not an aberration; it was replicated, in 
lesser numbers, by Bravo Company. 
Bravo was attached to the same unit — 
Task Force Barker — as Charlie Com- 
pany. The assaults were by far the most 
important operation carried out that 
day by any combat unit in the Amer- 
ica! Division, which Task Force Barker 
was attached to. The division’s senior 
leadership, including its commander. 
Major General Samuel Koster, flew in 
and out of the area throughout the day 
to check its progress. 


There was an ugly context to this. 
By 1967, the war was going badly in 
the South Vietnamese provinces of 
Quang Ngai, Quang Nam, and Quang 
Tri, which were known for their inde- 
pendence from the government in Sai- 
gon, and their support for the Vietcong 
and North Vietnam. Quang Tri was 
one of the most heavUy bombed prov- 
inces in the country. American war- 
planes drenched aU three provinces with 
defoliating chemicals, including Agent 
Orange. 

O n my recent trip, I spent five days 
in Hanoi, which is the capital 
of unified Vietnam. Retired military 
officers and Communist Party officials 
there told me that the My Lai massa- 
cre, by bolstering antiwar dissent in- 
side America, helped North Vietnam 
win the war. I was also told, again and 
again, that My Lai was unique only in 
its size. The most straightforward as- 
sessment came from Nguyen Thi Binh, 
known to everyone in Vietnam as Ma- 
dame Binh. In the early seventies, she 
was the head of the National Libera- 
tion Front delegation at the Paris peace 
talks and became widely known for her 
willingness to speak bluntly and for 
her striking good looks. Madame Binh, 
who is eighty-seven, retired from pub- 
lic life in 2002, after serving two terms 
as Vietnam’s Vice-President, but she 
remains involved in war-related char- 
ities dealing with Agent Orange vic- 
tims and the disabled. 

“I’ll be honest with you,” she said. 
“My Lai became important in Amer- 
ica only after it was reported by an 
American.”Within weeks of the mas- 
sacre, a spokesman for the North Viet- 
namese in Paris had publicly described 
the events, but the story was assumed 
to be propaganda. “I remember it well, 
because the antiwar movement in Amer- 
ica grew because of it,” Madame Binh 
added, speaking in French. “But in Viet- 
nam there was not only one My Lai — 
there were many.” 

One morning in Danang, a beach 
resort and port city of about a million 
people, I had coffee with Vo Cao Loi, 
one of the few survivors of Bravo Com- 
pany’s attack at My Khe 4. He was 
fifteen at the time, Loi said, through 
an interpreter. His mother had what 
she called “a bad feeling” when she 



Hersh at work in North Vietnam, in 19 72, three years after he broke the massacre story. 
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THE ORANGE-AND-'J^'HITE HIGH-HEELED 5HOE5 

Today I’m thinking about those shoes — ^white 

with a tangerine stripe across the toe and forceful orange heels — 

that fit both my mother and me. We used to shop like that — 
trying them on side by side. That was when there stiU 

was a man who would cradle your heel in his palm 

and guide your foot. Sometimes he would think he made a sale, 

only to have one of us turn to the other— 

and he would have to kneel again, hoping to ease another naked sole 

into the bed of suede or leather. I thought those shoes 
were just the peak of chic. And — my God — 

you bought me a pair of orange cotton gloves to complete the 
ensemble. 

Why is there such keen pleasure in remembering? 

You are dead ten years. And these showy slippers — 
we wore them more than half a century ago. The first boy 

had not yet misted my breasts with his breath 

and you were strong as a muscled goddess, gliding nylons 

over your calves, lifting your amplitude into a breastplate. 

Who will remember these pumpkin-colored pumps 

when I die, too? Who will remember how we slid into them 
like girls diving into a cedar-tinged lake, like bees 

entering the tmmpet of a flower, like birds disappearing 
into the green, green leaves of summer? 

— Ellen Bass 


heard helicopters approaching the 
village. There had been operations in 
the area before. “It was not just like 
some Americans would show up all 
of a sudden,” he said. “Before they 
came, they often fired artillery and 
bombed the area, and then after all 
that they would send in the ground 
forces.” American and South Viet- 
namese 7\rmy units had moved through 
the area many times with no incident, 
but this time Loi was shooed out of 
the village by his mother moments 
before the attack. His two older broth- 
ers were fighting with the Vietcong, 
and one had been killed in combat six 
days earlier. “I think she was afraid 
because I was almost a grown boy and 
if I stayed I could be beaten up or 
forced to join the South Vietnamese 
Army. I went to the river, about fifty 
metres away. Close, close enough: I 
heard the fire and the screaming.” Loi 
stayed hidden until evening, when he 
returned home to bury his mother and 
other relatives. 

Two days later, Vietcong troops took 
Loi to a headquarters in the moun- 
tains to the west. He was too young 
to fight, but he was brought before 
Vietcong combat units operating 
throughout Quang Ngai to describe 
what the Americans had done at My 
Khe. The goal was to inspire the guer- 
rilla forces to fight harder. Loi even- 
tually joined the Vietcong and served 
at the military command until the end 
of the war. American surveillance 
planes and troops were constantly 
searching for his unit. “We moved the 
headquarters every time we thought 
the Americans were getting close,” Loi 
told me. “Whoever worked in head- 
quarters had to be absolutely loyal. 
There were three circles on the inside: 
the outer one was for suppliers, a sec- 
ond one was for those who worked in 
maintenance and logistics, and the 
inner one was for the commanders. 
Only division commanders could stay 
in the inner circle. When they did 
leave the headquarters, they would 
dress as normal soldiers, so one would 
never know. They went into nearby 
villages. There were cases when Amer- 
icans killed our division officers, but 
they did not know who they were.” As 
with the U.S. Army Loi said, Viet- 
cong officers often motivated their sol- 


diers by inflating the number of enemy 
combatants they had killed. 

The massacres at My Lai and My 
Khe, terrible as they were, mobilized 
support for the war against the Amer- 
icans, Loi said. Asked if he could un- 
derstand why such war crimes were 
tolerated by the American command, 
Loi said he did not know, but he had 
a dark view of the quality of U.S. lead- 
ership in central Vietnam. “The Amer- 
ican generals had to take responsibil- 
ity for the actions of the soldiers,” he 
told me. “The soldiers take orders, and 
they were just doing their duty.” 

Loi said that he still grieves for his 
family, and he has nightmares about the 
massacre. But, unlike Pham Thanh Cong, 


he found a surrogate family almost im- 
mediately: “The Vietcong loved me and 
took care of me. They raised me.” I told 
Loi about Cong’s anger at Kenneth 
Schiel, and Loi said, “Even if others do 
terrible things to you, you can forgive 
it and move toward the future.” After 
the war, Loi transferred to the regular 
Vietnamese Army. He eventually be- 
came a full colonel and retired after 
thirty-eight years of service. He and his 
wife now own a coffee shop in Danang. 

A lmost seventy per cent of the pop- 
i. ulation of Vietnam is under the 
age of forty, and although the war re- 
mains an issue mainly for the older 
generations, American tourists are a 
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boon to the economy. If American G.I.s 
committed atrocities, weU, so did the 
French and the Chinese in other wars. 
Diplomatically, the U.S. is considered 
a friend, a potential ally against China. 
Thousands of Vietnamese who worked 
for or with the Americans during the 
Vietnam War fled to the United States 
in 1975. Some of their children have 
confounded their parents by returning 
to Communist Vietnam, despite its 
many Uls, from rampant corruption to 
aggressive government censorship. 

Nguyen Qui Due, a fifty-seven-year- 
old writer and journalist who runs a 
popular bar and restaurant in Hanoi, 
fled to America in 1975 when he was 
seventeen. Thirty-one years later, he 
returned. In San Francisco, he was a 
prize-winning journalist and documen- 
tary filmmaker, but, as he told me, “I’d 
always wanted to come back and live 
in Vietnam. I felt unfinished leaving 
home at seventeen and living as some- 
one else in the United States. I was 
grateful for the opportunities in Amer- 
ica, but I needed a sense of commu- 
nity. I came to Hanoi for the first time 
as a reporter for National Public Radio, 
and fell in love with it.” 

Due told me that, like many Viet- 
namese, he had learned to accept the 
American brutality in the war. “Amer- 
ican soldiers committed atrocious acts, 
but in war such things happen,” he said. 
“And it’s a fact that the Vietnamese 
cannot own up to their own acts of 
brutality in the war. We Vietnamese 
have a practical attitude: better forget 
a bad enemy if you can gain a needed 
friend.” 

During the war. Due’s father, Nguyen 
Van Dai, was a deputy governor in 
South Vietnam. He was seized by the 
Vietcong in 1968 and imprisoned until 
1980. In 1984, Due, with the help of 
an American diplomat, successfully pe- 
titioned the government to allow his 
parents to emigrate to California; Due 
had not seen his father for sixteen years. 
He told me of his anxiety as he waited 
for him at the airport. His father had 
suffered terribly in isolation in a Com- 
munist prison near the Chinese bor- 
der; he was often unable to move his 
limbs. Would he be in a wheelchair, or 
mentally unstable? Due’s father arrived 
in California during a Democratic Pres- 
idential primary. He walked off the 


plane and greeted his son. “How’s Jesse 
Jackson doing?” he said. He found a 
job as a social worker and lived for six- 
teen more years. 

S ome American veterans of the war 
have returned to Vietnam to live. 
Chuck Palazzo grew up in a troubled 
family on Arthur Avenue in the Bronx 
and, after dropping out of high school, 
enlisted in the Marines. In the fall of 
1970, after a year of training, he was 
assigned to an elite reconnaissance unit 
whose mission was to confirm intelli- 
gence and to ambush enemy missile 
sites and combat units at night. He 
and his men sometimes parachuted in 
under fire. “I was involved in a lot of 
intense combat with many North Viet- 
namese regulars as well as Vietcong, 
and I lost a lot of friends,” Palazzo told 
me over a drink in Danang, where he 
now lives and works. “But the gung ho 
left when I was stiU here. I started to 
read and understand the politics of the 
war, and one of my officers was pri- 
vately agreeing with me that what we 
were doing there was wrong and sense- 
less. The officer told me, ‘Watch your 
ass and get the heU out of here.’” 

Palazzo first arrived in Danang in 
1970, on a charter flight, and he could 
see coffins lined up on the field as the 
plane taxied in. “It was only then that 
I realized I was in a war,” he said. “Thir- 
teen months later, I was standing in 
line, again at Danang, to get on the 
plane taking me home, but my name 
was not on the manifest.” 

After some scrambling, 

Palazzo said, “I was told that 
if I wanted to go home that 
day the only way out was to 
escort a group of coffins 
flying to America on a 
C-141 cargo plane.” So 
that’s what he did. 

After leaving the Ma- 
rines, Palazzo earned a col- 
lege degree and began a career as an 
I.T. specialist. But, like many vets, he 
came “back to the world” with post- 
traumatic stress disorder and struggled 
with addictions. His marriage collapsed. 
He lost various jobs. In 2006, Palazzo 
made a “selfish” decision to return to 
Ho Chi Minh City. “It was aU about 
me dealing with P.T.S.D. and confront- 
ing my own ghosts,” he said. “My first 


visit became a love affair with the Viet- 
namese.” Palazzo wanted to do aU he 
could for the victims of Agent Orange. 
For years, the Veterans Administration, 
citing the uncertainty of evidence, re- 
fused to recognize a link between Agent 
Orange and the ailments, including 
cancers, of many who were exposed to 
it. “In the war, the company commander 
told us it was mosquito spray, but we 
could see that aU the trees and vegeta- 
tion were destroyed,” Palazzo said. “It 
occurred to me that, if American vets 
were getting something, some help and 
compensation, why not the Vietnam- 
ese?” Palazzo, who moved to Danang 
in 2007, is now an I.T. consultant and 
the leader of a local branch of Veter- 
ans for Peace, an American antiwar 
N.G.O. He remains active in the Agent 
Orange Action Group, which seeks in- 
ternational support to cope with the 
persistent effects of the defoliant. 

In Hanoi, I met Chuck Searcy, a 
tall, gray-haired man of seventy who 
grew up in Georgia. Searcy’s father had 
been taken prisoner by the Germans 
in the Battle of the Bulge, and it never 
occurred to Searcy to avoid Vietnam. 
“I thought President Johnson and the 
Congress knew what we were doing in 
Vietnam,” he told me. In 1966, Searcy 
quit college and enlisted. He was an 
intelligence analyst, in a unit that was 
situated near the airport in Saigon, and 
which processed and evaluated Amer- 
ican analyses and reports. 

“Within three months, all the ideals 
I had as a patriotic Georgia 
boy were shattered, and I 
began to question who we 
were as a nation,” Searcy 
said. “The intelligence I was 
seeing amounted to a big 
intellectual lie.” The South 
Vietnamese clearly thought 
little of the intelligence the 
Americans were passing 
along. At one point, a col- 
league bought fish at a market in Sai- 
gon and noticed that it was wrapped 
in one of his unit’s classified reports. 
“By the time I left, in June of 1968,” 
Searcy said, “I was angry and bitter.” 

Searcy finished his Army tour in 
Europe. His return home was a disas- 
ter. “My father heard me talk about the 
war and he was incredulous. Had I 
turned into a Communist? He said that 
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he and my mother don’t ‘know who 
you are anymore. You’re not an Amer- 
ican.’ Then they told me to get out.” 
Searcy went on to graduate from the 
University of Georgia, and edited a 
weekly newspaper in Athens, Georgia. 
He then began a career in politics and 
public policy that included working as 
an aide to Wyche Fowler, a Georgia 
Democratic congressman. 

In 1992, Searcy returned to Viet- 
nam and eventually decided to join the 
few other veterans who had moved 
there. “I knew, even as I was flying out 
of Vietnam in 1968, that someday, 
somehow, I would return, hopefully in 
a time of peace. I felt even back then 
that I was abandoning the Vietnam- 
ese to a terribly tragic fate, for which 
we Americans were mostly responsi- 
ble. That sentiment never quite left 
me.” Searcy worked with a program 
that dealt with mine clearance. The 
U.S. dropped three times the number 
of bombs by weight in Vietnam as it 
had during the Second World War. Be- 
tween the end of the war and 1998, 
more than a hundred thousand Viet- 
namese civilians, an estimated forty per 
cent of them children, had been killed 
or injured by unexploded ordnance. For 
more than two decades after the war, 
the U.S. refused to pay for damage done 
by bombs or by Agent Orange, though 
in 1996 the government began to pro- 
vide modest funding for mine clear- 
ance. From 2001 to 2011, the Vietnam 
Veterans Memorial Fund also helped 
finance the mine-clearance program. 
“A lot of veterans felt we should as- 
sume some responsibility,” Searcy said. 
The program helped educate Vietnam- 
ese, especially farmers and children, 
about the dangers posed by the unex- 
ploded weapons, and casualties have 
diminished. 

Searcy said that his early disillu- 
sionment with the war was validated 
shortly before its end. His father called 
to ask if they could have coffee. They 
hadn’t spoken since he was ordered out 
of the house. “He and my mother had 
been talking,” Searcy said. “And he told 
me, ‘We think you were right and we 
were wrong. We want you to come 
home.’” He went home almost imme- 
diately, he said, and remained close to 
his parents until they died. Searcy is 
twice divorced, and wrote, in a self- 


deprecating e-mail, “I have resisted the 
kind efforts of the Vietnamese to get 
me married off again.” 

T here was more to learn in Viet- 
nam. By early 1969, most of the 
members of Charlie Company were 
back home in America or reassigned 
to other combat units. The coverup 
was working. By then, however, a cou- 
rageous Army veteran named Ronald 
Ridenhour had written a detailed let- 
ter about the “dark and bloody” mas- 
sacre and mailed copies of it to thirty 
government officials and members of 
Congress. Within weeks, the letter 
found its way to the American mili- 
tary headquarters in Vietnam. 

On my recent visit to Hanoi, a gov- 
ernment official asked me to pay a cour- 
tesy call at the provincial offices in the 
city of Quang Ngai before driving the 
few miles to My Lai. There I was pre- 
sented with a newly published guide- 
book to the province, which included 
a detailed description of another pur- 
ported American massacre during the 
war, in the hamlet of Truong Le, out- 
side Quang Ngai. According to the report, 
an Army platoon on a search-and- 
destroy operation arrived atTmong Le 
at seven in the morning on April 18, 
1969, a little more than a year after My 
Lai. The soldiers pulled women and 
children out of their houses and then 
torched the village. Three hours later, 
the report alleges, the soldiers returned 
toTmong Le and killed forty-one chil- 
dren and twenty-two women, leaving 
only nine survivors. 

Little, it seemed, had changed in 
the aftermath of My Lai. 

In 1998, a few weeks before the thir- 
tieth anniversary of the My Lai massa- 
cre, a retired Pentagon official, W. Don- 
ald Stewart, gave me a copy of an un- 
published report from August, 1967, 
showing that most American troops in 
South Vietnam did not understand 
their responsibilities under the Geneva 
Conventions. Stewart was then the 
chief of the investigations division of 
the Directorate of Inspection Services, 
at the Pentagon. His report, which in- 
volved months of travel and hundreds 
of interviews, was prepared at the re- 
quest of Robert McNamara, who was 
Secretary of Defense under Presidents 
Kennedy and Johnson. Stewart’s report 


said that many of the soldiers inter- 
viewed “felt they were at liberty to sub- 
stitute their own judgment for the clear 
provisions of the Conventions. ... It 
was primarily the young and inexperi- 
enced troops who stated they would 
maltreat or kill prisoners, despite hav- 
ing just received instructions” on inter- 
national law. 

McNamara left the Pentagon in Feb- 
ruary, 1968, and the report was never 
released. Stewart later told me that he 
understood why the report was sup- 
pressed: “People were sending their 
eighteen-year-olds over there, and we 
didn’t want them to And out that they 
were cutting off ears. I came back from 
South Vietnam thinking that things 
were out of control. ... I understood 
Galley — ^very much so.” 

It turns out that Robert McNamara 
did, too. I knew nothing of the Stewart 
study while I was reporting on My Lai 
in late 1969, but I did learn that Mc- 
Namara had been put on notice years 
earlier about the bloody abuses in cen- 
tral Vietnam. After the first of my My Lai 
stories was published, Jonathan Schell, 
a young writer for The New Yorker, who 
in 1968 had published a devastating ac- 
count for the magazine of the incessant 
bombing in Quang Ngai and a nearby 
province, called me. (Schell died last year.) 
His article — ^which later became a book, 
“The Military Half” — demonstrated, in 
essence, that the U.S. military, convinced 
that the Vietcong were entrenched in 
central Vietnam and attracting serious 
support, made little distinction between 
combatants and noncombatants in the 
area that included My Lai. 

Schell had returned from South Viet- 
nam, in 1967, devastated by what he 
had seen. He came from an eminent 
New York family, and his father, a Wall 
Street attorney and a patron of the arts, 
was a neighbor, in Martha’s Vineyard, 
of Jerome Wiesner, the former science 
adviser to President John F. Kennedy. 
Wiesner, then the provost of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, was 
also involved with McNamara in a 
project to build an electronic barrier 
that would prevent the North Vietnam- 
ese from sending materiel south along 
the Ho Chi Minh Trail. (The bar- 
rier was never completed.) Schell told 
Wiesner what he had seen in Vietnam, 
and Wiesner, who shared his dismay. 
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arranged for him to talk with McNamara. 

Soon afterward, Schell discussed his 
observations with McNamara, in Wash- 
ington. Schell told me that he was un- 
comfortable about giving the govern- 
ment a report before writing his article, 
but he felt that it had to be done. Mc- 
Namara agreed that their meeting 
would remain secret, and he said that 
he would do nothing to impede Schell’s 
work. He also provided Schell with an 
office in the Pentagon where he could 
dictate his notes. Two copies were made, 
and McNamara said that he would use 
his set to begin an inquiry into the 
abuses that Schell had described. 

Schell’s story was published early 
the next year. He heard nothing more 
from McNamara, and there was no 
public sign of any change in policy. 
Then came my articles on My Lai, and 
Schell called McNamara, who had since 
left the Pentagon to become president 
of the World Bank. He reminded him 
that he had left him a detailed account- 
ing of atrocities in the My Lai area. 
Now, Schell told me, he thought it was 
important to write about their meet- 
ing. McNamara said that they had 
agreed it was off the record and in- 
sisted that Schell honor the commit- 
ment. Schell asked me for advice. I 
wanted him to do the story, of course, 
but told him that if he really had made 
an off-the-record pact with McNamara 
he had no choice but to honor it. 

Schell kept his word. In a memorial 
essay on McNamara in The Nation, in 
2009, he described his visit to Mc- 
Namara but did not mention their ex- 
traordinary agreement. Fifteen years 
after the meeting, Schell wrote, he 
learned from NeU Sheehan, the bril- 
liant war reporter for the Associated 
Press, the Times and The New Yorker, 
and the author of “A Bright Shining 
Lie,” that McNamara had sent Schell’s 
notes to Ellsworth Bunker, the Amer- 
ican Ambassador in Saigon. Apparently 
unknown to McNamara, the goal in 
Saigon was not to investigate Schell’s 
allegations but to discredit his report- 
ing and do everything possible to pre- 
vent publication of the material. 

A few months after my newspaper 
articles appeared, published an 
excerpt from a book I’d been writing, 
to be titled “My Lai 4: A Report on 
the Massacre and Its Aftermath.” The 


excerpt provided a far more detailed 
account of what had happened, empha- 
sizing how the soldiers in Lieutenant 
Galley’s company had become brutal- 
ized in the months leading up to the 
massacre. McNamara’s twenty-year-old 
son, Craig, who opposed the war, called 
me and said that he had left a copy of 
the magazine in his father’s sitting room. 
He later found it in the fireplace. After 
McNamara left public life, he cam- 
paigned against nuclear arms and tried 
to win absolution for his role in the 
Vietnam War. He acknowledged in a 
1995 memoir, “In Retrospect: The Trag- 
edy and Lessons of Vietnam,” that the 
war had been a “disaster,” but he rarely 
expressed regrets about the damage that 


was done to the Vietnamese people and 
to American soldiers like Paul Meadlo. 
“I’m very proud of my accomplishments, 
and I’m very sorry that in the process 
of accomplishing things I’ve made er- 
rors,” he told the filmmaker Errol Mor- 
ris in “The Fog of War,” a documen- 
tary released in 2003. 

Declassified documents from Mc- 
Namara’s years in the Pentagon reveal 
that McNamara repeatedly expressed 
skepticism about the war in his private 
reports to President Johnson. But he 
never articulated any doubt or pessi- 
mism in public. Craig McNamara told 
me that on his deathbed his father “said 
he felt that God had abandoned him.” 
The tragedy was not only his. ♦ 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY DAVID BLACK 



W e — my family, I mean — ^were in 
bumper-to-bumper traffic on our 
way to my mother-in-law’s house for 
Sunday lunch when our phones flashed 
red and the Alert sounded overhead for 
the second time that day. Like the other 
drivers on the highway, I slowed to a stop 
and yanked up the parking brake. Once 
the three of us were safely crouched down 
on the hot road beside the car, Neal dis- 
tributed the headsocks — our name for 
the gas masks — and I turned around to 
make sure Sarah had her straps tight 
enough for a good seal. 

She shrugged me off. “I can do it my- 
self, Mom,” she said, already irritated, 
because the mask would ruin her makeup 
and also because she’d missed church 
that morning. I was sympathetic — about 
the makeup, at least. “My knees are on 
fire,” she shouted, lifting one at a time 
off the asphalt. 

“Mine, too,” I said. “I’ll try to re- 
member to keep a quilt in the car from 
now on.” 

We were going to be late for lunch. 
No way around it. We made this trip 
every other month, a ritual going back 
to the early years of our marriage: Sun- 
day lunches with Neal’s mother, Edina, 
and his twin brother, Cecil, and Cecil’s 
unfortunate daughter, Mira. 

Neal was on all fours behind me, his 
head hanging low. I shouted back to him, 
“Maybe we should call your mother and 
let her know?” 

I wasn’t sure if he could hear me over 
the noise: This is an Alert. This is an Alert. 
This is an Alert. 

Have you ever wondered whose voice 
it actually is? Did they pick a random 
guy off the street to record the Alert, or 
did they listen to a thousand audition 
tapes before settling on that relaxed, bassy 
timbre? It’s a voice that surrounds you, 
wraps you up like a soft blanket. The 
AlertBots blasting the message at you 
are way up in the sky — I realize this — 
but sometimes it sounds as if the voice 
were right there beside you, or even in- 
side your own head. It’s a voice that 
drowns out all other thought, which, it 
occurs to me now, may be the intended 
effect. Perhaps the voice was designed 
this way, to make us catde-brained. So 
as to prevent pandemonium? 

Ahead of us and behind us on the 
road, shining in the sun, were hundreds 
of cars, and even more passengers, all of 


them frozen just like us, families on their 
hands and knees and with monstrous 
black insectoid silicone masks strapped 
over their faces. Even after we’d lived this 
way for a full year, it was an otherworldly 
sight. I often think we look like an alien 
race preparing for conquest. Preparing 
to be conquested, is what I mean to say. 

“This is absurd,” Neal said. He stood 
and looked up at the sky with his hand 
shielding his goggled eyes from the sun. 

“Get down!” I yelled. 

“I don’t hear or see anything.” 

“Of course not. It’s all too far up.” 

Somewhere up there, above the clouds, 
in the high hazy blue-black atmosphere, 
the war is being fought, always — by 
swarms of Snakes (the long skinny drones 
that drop bombs) and Jailbirds (the ones 
that carry germs and gases) and of course 
Sweepers and Guardian-Zs (which keep 
the bombs and germs and gases from 
reaching us) and all the other drones and 
micro-drones and nano-drones the cable 
news hasn’t come up with fun names for 
yet. I’ve seen the photos that show up in 
the newspapers and on the countless 
drone-watch sites, but those images could 
be of almost anything: fast-moving birds, 
streaks of light, a bug on the lens, a flying 
saucer. 

“I’m sick of it,” Neal said, once we 
were in the car and (barely) moving again. 
“Look,” he said, and twisted in his seat 
to show me the back of his head. 

“What am I looking for?” I asked, 
both hands on the wheel, because I am 
a cautious driver, if nothing else. 

“The straps,” he said. “The straps are 
rubbing my head raw.” 

He was right. I could see the faint 
banded outline across the back of his 
head where his straw-blond hair had 
been thinned to a fuzz. 

“Oh, you look fine,” I said. “You’re just 
being vain. No one will ever notice that. 
Have you tried loosening the straps some?” 

His mask was in his lap, looking up 
at him. “They’re as loose as they’ll go. 
I’ve just got a fat head, I guess.” 

I pattered my fingers along the back 
of his neck. It’s something I do when 
he’s agitated. 

“Not now,”he said, swatting my hand 
away. 

“Whatever,” I said. 

We’d been sniping at each other re- 
cently. I’d been after him for trading in 
his truck and leasing a new one without 


consulting me. Neal had been irritated 
over some texts between me and my 
high-school boyfriend — I’d been a little 
too cavalier with the “x”s and the “o”s. I’d 
like to believe that the low-wattage stress 
of all the Alerts was responsible for these 
flareups. 

We were off the highway now, driv- 
ing along a small road that ran parallel to 
the train tracks. Edina lives in a town an 
hour away from us. We were getting close 
to her house when all our phones flashed 
red and it sounded again: This is an Alert, 
on repeat, ad nauseam. Neal smacked the 
glove compartment with his palm. “We’re 
never going to get there if this keeps up,” 
he said. I stopped the car across the street 
from a white clapboard Methodist church. 
The sign out front said, “You know how 
to interpret the face of the earth and sky, 
hut why do you not know how to inter- 
pret the present time?” Inside the church, 
all the congregants were no douht down 
on their knees, praying in their headsocks. 

I’d caught Sarah doing this before, 
praying during the Alerts. Theoretically, 
we were members of a Lutheran church 
(theoretically because we hardly ever 
went), but recently Sarah had started at- 
tending services, plus Wednesday-night 
meetings, at a nondenominational church 
along with a friend. A boy, I should say. 
His name was Marcus, and for her birth- 
day he’d given Sarah a study Bible that 
she’d since highlighted and marked up 
with so many notes. I didn’t know what 
to make of it. PiUs, liquor, unprotected 
sex, ugly death by biological weapon — 
these were the things I’d feared for her. 
Never study Bibles. 

“Marcus says there are drones in the 
Bible,” she’d told me once. “The stars 
will fall from the sky at the end of days.” 

“And what else does Marcus say?” I 
asked. 

“Don’t be like that,” she’d said. “Y)u 
should look it up for yourself” 

Sarah didn’t appear to be praying now. 
We were in position alongside the car. 
My shoulder was touching the front tire. 
Brake dust smudged my dress. I could 
feel the heat of the car and the road and 
the sun. I was wearing too much per- 
fume. All of us were sweating profusely. 

Beneath the omnipresent boom of 
This is an Alert, the church bells pealed. 
At first, I wondered if this might be an 
act of defiance, if the person responsible 
for the tolling was doing it as some sort 
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of protest, but then it occurred to me 
that the bells were likely automated and 
set to a timer. Just beyond the steeple, 
high up in the air, I saw what looked like 
one of the AlertBots sweeping across the 
sky, tmmpeting the voice at us. I know 
that’s unlikely, but they are known to fly 
at lower altitudes than the rest. 

A s expected, we were late for lunch. 

^ Edina was upset. She met us at the 
door, barefoot, arms crossed. 

“You know you got to add thirty 
minutes to your trip,” she said. “Always, 
always.” 

Like most of the houses in the neigh- 
borhood, hers was a one-stoiy brick place, 
set about a hundred feet off the road. 
The neighboring yards were littered with 
broken trampolines, motorbikes, that sort 
of thing. I’m not being snobby — that’s 
just what it’s like. Our own house is only 
a little nicer. (Neal teaches economics at 
the high school and paints interiors in 
the summer. I do billing for a dentist.) 

Edina is a no-nonsense woman, wiry 
and strong, a breast-cancer survivor. Her 
hair returned feathery and gray after the 
chemo, and she keeps it short and likes 
to wear a do-rag. We followed her through 
the small house, across the recessed 
shag-carpeted den, and into the cramped 
kitchen. The oven clock was blinking, 
needing to be reset. The wall behind the 
stove was splattered with yellow cooking 
grease. She’d made us a proper Southern 
lunch: collards, mac-and-cheese casse- 
role, fried chicken, the whole deal. Neal 
had grown up eating like this, and though 
he claimed not to mind my flaxseed pan- 
cakes and whole-wheat spaghetti with 
black-bean meatballs,! couldn’t help no- 
ticing how high he loaded his plate any- 
time we ate at his mother’s. 

The four of us helped ourselves to 
what was on the stove and then sat down 
at a card table on the small screen porch 
off the back of the house. 

“Your brother couldn’t be here for 
lunch, but he’s coming over with Mira 
in a while,” Edina said to Neal. “Abu got 
your bathing suits with you, right?” 

Edina had recently added an above- 
ground pool to her back yard. She’d called 
me over the phone at least twice to re- 
mind me about the bathing suits. 

“Dang,” I said. “I knew we forgot 
something.” 

“I’ll call Cecil and teU him to bring 


one of Mira’s extras,” Edina said, unde- 
terred. “For Sarah.” 

Mira and Sarah are cousins. They’re 
both fourteen years old, but Mira — 
and I really don’t know how else to say 
this — is fat. And it’s no wonder: the 
girl slurps up tubs of MeUo Yello aU 
day long. None of her suits would fit 
Sarah in a million years. 

“Don’t worry about it. Granny,” Sarah 
said, diplomatically. “I’m not really in the 



mood to swim anyway. I’ll just watch 
today.” 

“Just watch}” Edina said. “This is a 
pool party. Try to enjoy yourself or you’ll 
never — ” 

The voice boomed: This is an Alert. 
This is an Alert. 

Neal took one more bite of mashed 
potatoes and gravy before pulling the 
duffel off the back of his chair. He re- 
moved our headsocks. Edina had left 
hers in the kitchen. Neal, dutiful son, 
marched into the house and grabbed it 
for her. 

We slid down to the floor. I could 
barely see anyone’s eyes through the plas- 
tic lenses. How many times had we sat 
looking at one another like this? Wait- 
ing for something terrible to happen? 
We looked just like every other family 
in the country, of course. Everywhere 
you go, it’s the same. The old couple 
watching sitcom reruns, in masks. The 
yoga class holding child’s pose, everyone 
in spandex and masks. The football fields 
full of players in masks instead of hel- 
mets, the scoreboard timers paused, en- 
tire stadiums packed with fans wearing 
foam hands and masks that smear their 
face paint. 

Neal reached up for his iced tea. He 
pulled his headsock sideways, away from 
his mouth, and sipped. 

“What time will Cecil and Mira be 
here?”I shouted at Edina over the Alerts. 

She shrugged. “He said after lunch. 
So anytime, I guess.” 

I don’t much care for Cecil. He’s 


Neal’s identical twin, but you’d hardly 
know it anymore. Recently, he has begun 
to look like a man with a barely con- 
cealed illness: pronounced cheekbones, 
sunken eyes. Sometimes I think of him 
as Neal’s mean corpse. Years ago, he 
slipped into my bedroom one night and 
tried to pass himself off as Neal — as a 
goof, he later claimed — but I knew it 
was him by the way he kissed me. That’s 
not the only reason I don’t like him. He 
has a habit of taking jokes too far, of 
making them unnecessarily cruel or per- 
verse. “I love this rabbit so much I could 
marry it,” I remember Mira saying once, 
as a chubby little girl, about her new pet 
bunny. “She loves it so much she’d just 
about rape it,” Cecil said, looking at all 
of us, expecting a big laugh and getting 
none. I tried to spend as little time around 
Cecil as possible, though I did feel sorry 
for Mira — so fat, her father so snide, her 
mother so dead. 

This is an — 

The voice crackled away, finally, into 
nothingness, and we were alone again 
with our lardy lunches. We clambered 
backup to our chairs, arranged our paper 
napkins on our laps. 

“I swear,” Neal said, forking his col- 
lards. “Can’t we get through just one 
meal? It’s bad for my digestion.” 

As if on cue, the voice started right 
back up. Neal let go of his fork, and it 
clacked down against his plate. Of course, 
the Alerts weren’t usually like this, so ex- 
cessive, so many in a single day, and it 
was easy to feel irritated. We crawled 
under the table again with our masks, 
but as soon as we had them on our faces 
the Alert was over. 

“Next time I’m not even bothering 
with it,” Neal said, taking his chair. 

“Yju don’t mean that,” I said. 

“Be honest,” he said. “Don’t you ever 
wonder what the point is?” 

“The point, you idiot, is that it might 
save your life one day,” Edina barked at 
him. “Ruthie Roble, down the street — a 
man her daughter used to work with at 
the fishery, he was living in Nebraska, 
and his whole family got sick and died 
after they forgot their masks in the car.” 

“Somehow I doubt that,” Neal said. 

“If that’s true, it’s terrible,” I said. 

“Why would Ruthie lie about such a 
thing?” Edina said. “Of course it’s true.” 

“I’m not saying she lied, Edina,”I said. 
“Just that it sounds awfully secondhand. 
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Surely it would have been in the news.” 
The truth is that we were always hear- 
ing stories like this one: the guy in Cal- 
ifornia who got blown up on his way to 
work; the Sweeper that crashed right 
through some poor family’s roof at din- 
nertime; the anti-mask group in Okla- 
homa whose members all died holding 
hands when a Jailbird dropped a chem- 
ical bomb right into their compound. So 
many almost believable rumors. 

Edina waved me off. “That’s the world 
we live in now. A whole war right over 
our heads. Who knows how many coun- 
tries are involved. And if anything gets 
through, if anything does manage to 
come all the way down, that’s it for us.” 
She snapped her fingers. “We wear the 
masks. We take cover. It’s what we do. 
It’s the price we pay for staying alive.” 

This is an Alert. This is an Alert. 

Edina, Sarah, and I all slipped on our 
headsocks and lowered ourselves down 
to the floor on our hands and knees. Neal 
stayed in his chair, sitting up even 
straighter than usual. He nibbled on a 


fried chicken leg, tearing away a dark, 
greasy sliver and chewing on it viciously, 
happily. I couldn’t believe it. What if he 
died? What if he started bleeding from 
every orifice, right there in front of us at 
the lunch table? 

“Get down here,” I yelled, tugging at 
his shorts. 

“I didn’t raise you to be so stupid,” 
Edina said. 

It was odd, Edina and me being on 
the same side of an argument, and I’ll 
admit that it did make me reconsider 
my position, a little bit. We watched N eal 
chow down on more chicken. Then, with- 
out any warning, Sarah yanked off her 
mask and climbed back up into her chair. 
She squeezed some lemon into her tea. 
She seemed proud of herself 

“No,” I said. “Not you, too.” 

“If Dad doesn’t have to, then why 
should I?” 

“Because you’re only fourteen. Be- 
cause you’ve got your whole life ahead 
of you,” I said. 

This is an Alert. This is an Alert. 


Sarah slumped back in her chair. 
“Marcus says they use a voice instead of 
a siren because it’s supposed to remind 
us of God.” 

“I don’t want to hear what Marcus 
says,” I said. 

“It’s literally a voice in the sky!” she 
said, laughing. 

She started pecking at her food again, 
ignoring me. I might have resisted more 
if it weren’t for the fact that the Alert 
was bringing on one of my headaches. I 
could feel it, just behind my eyes, that 
buUeting throb. I dug through my purse 
for the aspirin. I slid my mask up to 
swallow the pills. The sweat cooled 
on my face, and I could breathe again. 
If my family was going to die, I didn’t 
want to be left alone. Not with Edina. 

I climbed back up into my chair and 
joined them at the table. 

“That’s the spirit,” Neal said, smiling 
at me. “Life continues. We will not be 
afraid.” 

I flattened my napkin and draped 
it across my lap. Never had such a small 
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gesture felt so daring — so bold. I don’t 
know how to describe it. After so much 
ducking and covering, it was liberat- 
ing to hear the alert-voice and simply 
ignore it. Edina was stiU on the floor, 
her mask snug over her do-rag. Look- 
ing at her, I began to pity her, this poor 
woman: she’d survived cancer only to 
live like this? In a perpetual state of 
fear? And to think that I’d been living 
the same reality until only a few mo- 
ments earlier. 

The voice broke off midsentence, and 
Edina emerged from under the table. 
She sat there, quietly, not even touching 
her food. 

“You know,” Neal said, “I think I’m 
in the mood for a swim after all.” 

He pushed away from the table and 
began unbuttoning his shirt. He kicked 
off his boat shoes. He dropped his shirt 
on the floor and then stepped out of 
his shorts. He was standing there in 
his underwear. 

“Gross,” Sarah said, laughing, amazed. 

We watched him open the screen 
door and descend the wooden steps to 
the yard. The pool was a giant squatty 
cylinder, just a few feet from the house. 
Neal climbed the metal ladder and fell 
into the water face first, belly flopping. 
He stayed underwater for a long time 
and then started doing the backstroke. 
“Feels fantastic,” he shouted to us. 

I wasn’t sure what had come over him — 
or me. I had a sudden urge to strip 
down and join him in my bra and pant- 
ies. But right then, unfortunately, Cecil 
and Mira came around the corner of 
the house, already in their bathing suits. 
Mira had a long pink foam noodle over 
her left shoulder and a little white dog 
under her right arm. The dog’s name 
was Yoda, a bichon frise, and he peed in 
the grass as soon as she set him down. 

“Don’t even tell me you’re skinny- 
dipping in there,” Cecil said to Neal. 

Neal swam to the edge of the pool 
and spat some water at his brother. 
“Watch it,” Cecil said. “Hey, now.” 
Mira waved at Sarah through the 
screen. “I’m not swimming,” Mira said, 
in a monotone. “I just want to tan some.” 
She held up a brown bottle of tanning oil. 

“I didn’t even bring a suit,” Sarah 
said. “But I guess I could sit in the chairs 
with you.” 

I helped Edina clear the plates off the 


table and take them into the kitchen. 

“Don’t be upset,” I told her. “We’ll 
wear the masks again. Of course we will. 
Everyone’s just feeling worn down, that’s 
all. It’s like you said — it’s a party.” 

She grimaced and started scrubbing 
the plates. 

When I went back out in the yard, 
Cecil was in the pool with Neal. Both 
of them were guzzling beers from a Sty- 
rofoam cooler Cecil had brought. Cecil 
looked even thinner than the last time 
I’d seen him, his ribs poking through 
his moon-white skin. He and Neal 
crushed the empty cans and tossed them 
over the side of the pool into the grass. 
Cecil asked if I would bring them two 
more from the cooler. Predictably, he 
splashed me. 

And you know something? I didn’t 
really mind. I wasn’t bothered by it. It 
was so hot out, and there was some- 
thing in the air — a crackle, an electric- 
ity, a vibe, whatever you want to call it. 
It’s that feeling you get before you jump 
off a train trestle into a lake you don’t 
know the depth of The feeling you get 
when a man who’s not your husband 
gives you a look, from across a restau- 
rant or a party, and you just know that 
if you wanted him (and you sort of do) 
he’d be yours. 

“Neal says y’all are done wearing the 
masks,” Cecil said. “He’s says you’ve had 
enough.” 

“I’m not sure it’s a permanent thing,” 
I said. 

“Well, he sure has me convinced,” 
Cecil said. “I always thought it was a 
bunch of bullshit anyway.” 

A few minutes later, it was back: This 
is an Alert. 

Cecil and Neal each drank another 
beer. 

Sarah and Mira were lounging in 
beach chairs next to the house, flipping 
lazily through magazines from Mira’s 
bag. Mira’s phone, nestled between her 
legs, flashed red. 

This is an Alert. This is an Alert. 

Yoda ran circles and yapped. Mira 
said that the dog did this every single 
time there was an Alert. Through the 
kitchen window, I could see Edina in her 
mask, watching us, her face elongated by 
the black silicone proboscis, like some 
kind of praying mantis. The sight of her 
gave me a shudder. I wasn’t sure what to 
do with myself The urge to find a spot 


and crouch welled up in me. I wondered 
if this was just a Pavlovian response. I 
walked around the perimeter of the pool 
to be closer to Neal. 

“You think this is a good idea?” I 
asked him. 

He smiled and ducked under the 
water, his hair fanning out across the 
surface. He kept his right hand, the beer 
hand, raised in the air, above the water. 
When he came back up, face dripping, 
he reported that he could barely hear 
the voice under there. I took off my 
dress, dropping it in the grass, and got 
into the pool. The water was warm, al- 
most hot. My bra stuck to my breasts. 
Cecil’s eyes darted at me. I stayed away 
from him, but I won’t lie: I may have 
been taunting him a little. I hugged Neal 
and wrapped my legs around his waist. 
I kissed him hard and tasted the beer 
in his mouth. I tugged him underwa- 
ter, and we sat on the bottom with our 
eyes open. Faintly, I could still hear the 
Alert, but it was like a voice from an- 
other world. Under the water we were 
safe and protected. Nothing could harm 
us down there. We were still underwa- 
ter when the Alert ended. 

Edina was waiting for us at the edge 
of the pool when we surfaced, her face 
imprinted with red creases. “At least pro- 
tect your girls,” she pleaded with the 
three of us. “Y^u can act like fools all you 
want, but it’s your job to make sure your 
kids are safe.” 

“They’ll be fine. Mom,” Neal said. 
“Just relax. It’s a pool party, for God’s 
sake. We all deserve a little bit of fun, 
from time to time.” 

I saw Edina’s point, of course. It was 
one thing for Neal and me to hehave this 
way, but Sarah was just a teen-ager, and 
it was on us to protect her. I watched her 
spray tanning oil across her legs and arms, 
something I normally would have for- 
bidden. All our rules were disintegrating 
at once, it seemed. Mira had pop-country 
music blasting on her cell phone. 

I floated on my hack for a moment, 
gazing up through the pine-tree limhs 
at the sky. I was searching, I guess, for 
any evidence of the war up there. Sup- 
posedly, people have spotted exhaust trails, 
puffs of smoke, and even explosive hursts 
of light on clear nights. Maybe, if we’d 
seen something like that, the danger 
would have seemed more real to us. 

“Abu know what irks me?” Cecil said. 
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“They never even asked us if we wanted 
the warnings. Maybe I don’t want to 
know every time my life’s in danger, 
you know?” 

“It’s tme,”Neal said. “There was never 
any real discussion about it. It all hap- 
pened so fast. One day things were nor- 
mal and the next we all had to carry 
masks around.” 

Cecil sloshed out of the water, his 
skinny legs dripping, and he ran around 
the corner of the house in his sag- 
ging-wet suit. A few minutes later he 
returned, grass stuck to his feet, hair 
slicked back. In his hand he had a small 
black gun. 

“What on earth?” Edina asked. “Not 
another gun, Cecil, please. What’s it 
for?” 

“I got a permit for this one,” he said, 
as if that answered her question. 

“That a Clock?” Neal asked, almost 
scientifically, his arms hanging over the 
lip of the pool. At home we had a hunt- 
ing rifle but no handguns. 

“Clock, yeah,” Cecil said, serious- 
faced. He pointed the gun at the sky 
and squinted. The dog sniffed at his 
feet.“Stop it,Yoda,”he said, shaking his 
leg in a small circle, not bothering to 
look down. 

Neal climbed out of the pool. His 
boxers suctioned his legs and crotch 
until he peeled the fabric off them with 
his fingers. He stood by his brother in 
the yard. Side by side, gazing up toward 
the sun, their chins raised and hair wet, 
they resembled each other more than 
they had in years, a fact I found slightly 
disconcerting. 

Edina reached for the gun. “Don’t you 
dare fire it,” she said. Her hand fell over 
the end of the barrel. 

“Oh, just let him shoot it,” I said. “If 
it’ll make him feel better.” 

Cecil’s index finger was on the trig- 
ger, and for a moment I thought he 
might shoot a hole through Edina’s 
hand. But he shook her loose and 
marched ten feet away from everyone. 
Mira started giggling, and I wondered 
if she’d seen her father do this before, 
if this was a familiar stunt. The stunt 
being, I suppose. Get Drunk and Shoot 
at Armed Robots in the Sky. I was the 
only one in the pool now, Mira’s pink 
noodle between my legs like a horse. 

Sarah abandoned her magazine at the 
end of her chair and came over to the 


pool to stand near me. She had her arms 
crossed. “You don’t think he’ll actually 
hit anything, do you?” she whispered, and 
looked up into the sky. “How far do bul- 
lets go?” 

“Not far enough,” I said, uncertainly. 

Right then, the voice returned for 
what seemed like the hundredth time 
that day: This is an Alert. This is an 
Alert. 

I know this isn’t possible — because 
the voice never changes — but it sounded 
angrier to me than usual, a noise with 
teeth. Like God was upset. Edina sprinted 
up the wooden steps and into the house. 
All the daring had left me now. Maybe 
it was the introduction of the gun that 
had killed my nerve. I could feel the eu- 
phoria of the afternoon lifting, evapo- 
rating, and what was left was the bot- 
tomless apprehension that we were all 
going to die. I wanted us back in our 
headsocks. I wanted us safe again. I 
climbed out of the pool and looked 
around for a towel. My pubic hair was 
dark through my panties. I could feel 
Cecil watching me. 

“Come on,” I said to Sarah, and 
grabbed her hand. “Let’s get inside.” 

She slipped away from me. “You don’t 
need to worry about me. Mom. You 
don’t. I’m not afraid of dying.” 

I stared into her eyes and saw that it 


was true: she had no fear of death. That 
frightened me more than the Alerts ever 
had. I was the mother of a child hungry 
for the end times. Is there anything more 
tragic? 

“But you shouldhc afraid,”! managed 
to say. “We all should.” 

“Well, I’m not. Why should I be afraid 
when I know what comes next? Marcus 
says if Jesus was here — like, here right 
now, in this very back yard — there’s no 
way he’d put on a gas mask and stick his 
head between his legs.” 

I didn’t know what to say. Sarah 
wasn’t Jesus. She was a fourteen-year- 
old girl with a study Bible and a self- 
righteous boyfriend. “Jesus didn’t have 
to deal with aU this,” I said. “He didn’t 
have to deal with any drones over the 
Sea of Galilee.” 

“Well, I guarantee you there are 
drones over the Sea of Galilee at this 
very moment,” she said, a bit smugly. 
“Because they’re everywhere. And it’ll 
be this way forever.” 

And she was right, of course. The war 
was everywhere, all the time, invisible 
but constant, and its position overhead 
had cut us off from all that was beyond 
it, from the stars, from the universe, and 
possibly even from God. I imagined our 
prayers — mine, Sarah’s, everyone’s — 
as scraps of paper shredded in the high 



“One day you’ll thank me for embarrassing you 
in front of the entire Internet. ” 



“So, before passing judgment, please consider that science now shows 
that the male brain is not fully developed until never. ” 


atmosphere and falling back to earth like 
pitiful confetti. 

Cecil fired the gun, and we clapped 
our hands over our ears. Then he fired 
it a second time. AU of us were look- 
ing up at the sky, even Edina, who’d 
come back outside and was now kneel- 
ing down beside her house, wearing her 
headsock. 

This is an Alert, the voice shouted. 
This is an Alert, the voice beseeched. 
Repent, the voice seemed to scream. 
Treat each other better! While there’s 
stiU time! 

“Let me see it,” Neal said, holding 
his hand out for the gun. 

Cecil happily gave it to him. I’d 
never seen my husband fire anything 
but his hunting rifle. He stuck his arm 
up and out as though the handgun 
were a piece of high fruit that he was 
picking from a tree, as if hoping to 
shorten the distance between the bul- 
let and the sky. He lowered it again, 
finger stUl on the trigger. “What if we 
hit one of ours?” 

“None of them are ours, per se. Not 
anymore,” Cecil said emphatically, 
scratching his chest hair. “We lost con- 
trol of them months ago. They’re A.I. — 
artificial intelligence. They’ve evolved 
to the point where they no longer need 
us. They’re operating on their own now. 
They’ve got their own agenda.” 

I’d heard this theory before — on cer- 


tain talk-radio shows, but never on 
any reputable news outlet. I couldn’t 
tell if Cecil really believed it or not. If 
the drones had their own agenda, I 
wanted to ask, then why weren’t we all 
dead already? 

“Please, don’t — ” Edina shouted. 
“Please.” 

The Alert ended, though my ears 
continued to ring. Yoda stopped yap- 
ping and charged into the shrubs. We 
stood there for a few seconds adjusting 
to the silence, or to what felt like si- 
lence in the absence of the Alert: birds 
singing, leaves rustling, the low hum of 
the pool pump, a distant lawnmower 
revving back to life. 

“I think that about does it,” Neal 
said. 

S lowly, we got dressed and filed back 
into the house to cool off in the 
air-conditioning. Cecil locked the gun 
in his car. From the bathroom doorway, 
I watched Sarah wash the tanning oil 
off her arms. I’d decided I was going to 
love her harder. I was going to find her 
a new boyfriend. 

“Let’s have Marcus over to the house 
for dinner,” I said. 

“You mean it?” she asked. 

“Sure,” I said. “And don’t feel like you 
have to hide it from me when you’re 
praying.” 

“I’ve never hidden it.” 


“You know what I mean.” 

We went into the kitchen to help 
with the rest of the dishes and pots and 
pans. Mira poured some water in a coffee 
mug for Yoda. When the dog peed on 
the linoleum, she popped him on the 
rear end and sent him scampering into 
the den, where Cecil and Neal were 
setting up a game of checkers. Then 
Mira arranged a dry square of paper 
towel over the pee puddle and left 
the room. I was ready to go home. The 
pool party was over. I gathered our 
masks into the duffel and set it down 
at Neal’s feet. 

“Few more minutes,” he said. 

Yoda jumped up onto the couch. He 
clawed at an afghan blanket and started 
yapping. 

“Shut up,”Mira said, and flicked him 
with her finger. “This dog is driving me 
crazy. He’s just not trained right.” 

“And whose fault is that?” Cecil 
asked her. 

The dog kept on yapping, even after 
Mira knocked him off the couch. He 
jumped up and down at her legs. “Stop 
scratching me!” she yelled. 

“I think something is wrong with 
him,” Sarah said. 

That’s when we heard it. I don’t ex- 
actly know how to describe it. A scissor- 
whistling or a whistle-scissoring, out in 
the backyard. Something chopped down 
through the pine-tree limbs and thud- 
ded against the roof It bounced and 
rolled toward the back of the house. 
Neal rushed over to the window for a 
better look. 

“Everyone put your masks on,” he 
said, and we aU did, even Cecil and Mira. 
Mira dug a tiny mask out of her purse 
and strapped it over Yoda’s snout. 

“What the hell was it?” Cecil asked. 
“Sounded like a chopper.” 

“I can’t see anything,” Neal said. 

Cecil opened the back door and 
stepped onto the porch. Stupidly or not, 
we aU followed him. He led us down 
the wooden steps and into the yard. I 
was still wrapped in my towel. I mo- 
tioned for Sarah to stay behind me. The 
soil was soft, and the object had left a 
messy divot in the earth where it had 
touched down. It wasn’t a Snake or a 
Sweeper; those I would have recognized 
from television. It wasn’t shaped like 
any craft we recognized. It was a small 
glass cylinder, like one of the cannisters 
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you put your checks into for the teller 
at the hank drive-through, only this one 
had a metal cone, and at the top of the 
cone were three long plastic blades, one 
of which had snapped in half The blades 
were still trying to rotate, and weakly 
rocked the cannister back and forth in 
the dirt. 

“What if it’s a bomb?” Edina yelled. 
“We should all be running, shouldn’t 
we? 

Cecil leaned down and picked it up 
with both hands. The blades started 
turning again with a rattled, ratcheting 
sound. It looked as if it were trying to 
escape his grip. We studied it, this thing 
from the sky. The glass — if that’s what 
it was — had cracked on one side. With- 
out saying a word, Cecil marched it over 
to the pool and dropped it in the water. 

“Why’d you do that?” Mira yelled 
through her mask, which, I now no- 
ticed, had pink bedazzled eyebrows over 
the goggles. 

Cecil was very quiet. He wiped his 
hands across his bathing suit. The can- 
nister had come to a rest at the bottom 
of the clear water that we’d been swim- 
ming in only thirty minutes earlier. We 
crowded around the pool to watch it. 
The blades stopped moving. After a 
few seconds, the cannister started to 
bubble from one end, where it was 
cracked, and we stepped back. Then a 
deep-reddish liquid swirled around it 
like blood. 

“Go,” Neal yelled. “Run!” 

We ran back up the stairs and into 
the house and slammed the door shut. 
Edina gave Cecil and Neal rolls of duct 
tape and they got to work sealing the 
doors and the windows. I called the 
phone number you’re supposed to call 
in these situations. Through my mask, 
I could barely hear the automated voice 
on the other end of the line, but slowly 
I realized: It was him, the voice from 
above. I couldn’t believe it. I pressed 1 
For English and then 2 To Reporta Crash 
and then 4 Possible Biological or Chem- 
ical Agent. His instructions for us were 
simple: we were to remain calm and to 
stay in the house and to keep our masks 
on until help arrived. I relayed this to 
the rest of the group and sat down on 
the couch. 

Cecil scrubbed his hands with soap 
and then Clorox in the kitchen sink. 
Neal turned off the air-conditioning 


and checked all the windows again. Mira 
put Yoda in her lap and rubbed his pink 
belly. He seemed to be having trouble 
breathing in his dog-size headsock. He 
scratched at it some. 

Sarah sat very stiU in the recliner. 
She may have been praying. I didn’t 
want to interrupt. I reached over and 
gave Edina’s arm a gentle squeeze, 
though whether this brought a smile 
or a frown to her face I couldn’t say, 
because of the mask. We didn’t know 
if we were going to live or die, if we’d 
been infected or exposed. Eor once, I 
was glad we were all together, as a fam- 
ily. Cecil, StiU shirtless, plopped down 
on the floor at my feet. Without think- 
ing, I dabbled my fingertips across his 
neck. He let me do this for a fuU five 
seconds before twisting around to smUe. 

“That was some quick thinking out 
there, Cecil,” I said, as a way of maybe 
explaining the physical contact, puUing 
away my hand. 

“Not sure it’ll do much, but thanks,” 
he said. 

He patted my bare foot a few times 
before letting his hand come to rest 
there. I slid my foot loose and crossed 
my legs. 

“We’U be fine,” Neal said, confidently, 
striding back into the room. 

“Yoda’s shivering,” Mira said. 

“Doggy in the coal mine,” Cecil 
muttered. 

“He’s probably picking up on our 
energy,” Sarah said. “Dogs can do that.” 

“He’s got a bad heart,” Mira said. 
“The vet says it’ll probably be his heart 
that kiUs him.” 

“It looked so low- tech,” Neal said, 
about the machine. “I always expected 
something much more advanced.” 

“I don’t think it worked like it 
was supposed to,” Cecil said. “I think 
it malfunctioned.” 

“What I don’t get,” Edina said, “is 
where was the Alert?” 

We aU turned to her, so smaU on the 
couch, hunched forward, her hands in 
her lap. 

“Huh?” Neal asked. 

“When that thing came down in the 
yard,” she said, “shouldn’t there have 
been an Alert?” 

Nobody said anything for a moment. 

“But wasn’t there?” Cecil asked. 

Edina shook her head back and forth. 

“I’m pretty sure I heard it,” CecU said. 


“No,” I said. “She’s right. There wasn’t 
one.” 

We’d been too busy and panicked to 
realize it, but we’d had no warning at 
all. We’d been entirely on our own. 
Maybe we stiU were. 

“Marcus says when — ” Sarah began. 

I shook my head. “Honey, please, not 
right now.” 

The clock on the mantel chimed 
three times. That morning, Neal had 
promised me we’d be home by three. 
Mira let Yoda down onto the floor, and 
he promptly roUed over onto his back, 
legs pointed at the ceiling fan. Cecil 
started setting up a new game of check- 
ers. “You got any leftovers?” he asked 
his mother. “I’m absolutely starving.” 

“I could eat,” Mira agreed, through 
her mask. 

“Me, too,” Neal said, through his. 

I’d brought along a dessert, a store- 
bought peach cobbler, which I’d de- 
posited in Edina’s fridge and forgot- 
ten. I started to rise from the couch 
but then sat back down. How were we 
going to eat the cobbler through the 
headsocks? To demonstrate the prob- 
lem, I mimed eating a forkful of some- 
thing, the imaginary fork knocking my 
mask’s large Alter. 

“WeU, shit,” CecU said. 

Yoda was stUl on his back and had 
gone very stUl. Mira moved to the floor 
and scooted toward her dog. “I need to 
brush him so bad,” she said. “He smeUs 
like pee.” 

He was such a siUy-looking crea- 
ture, a white mop in a dark mask, the 
straps compressing his curly fur. His 
paws began to wave at us, aU four paws, 
as if he were politely bidding us fare- 
well. If he died, it seemed likely that 
we’d all be on the floor with him be- 
fore long. We watched the movement 
in his paws travel down the crooked 
columns of his legs toward his belly, 
becoming more and more spastic. He 
was jerking wildly now. These were 
worrisome, twitchy kicks. These were 
the paroxysms of a dying animal. Un- 
less, of course, they weren’t. Unless, of 
course, he was fine. Unless the poor 
thing had only fallen asleep, chased 
forever through a dog dream. ♦ 
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CANDY GIRL 

The bright-pink resilience of “Unbreakable Kimmy Schmidt. ” 

BY EMILY NU55BAUM 


T he credit sequence for “Unbreakable 
Kimmy Schmidt” is a variation on a 
familiar viral meme: an excitable trailer- 
park resident gets interviewed on local 
TV, only to have his words Auto-Tuned 
into a catchyjingle.The witness describes 
a bizarre rescue: four women emerge from 
a concealed bunker where they’ve been 
held captive for years by the “weird old 
white dude” next door — the leader of a 
doomsday cult. “Unbreakable!” the resi- 
dent shouts, waving his arms, flooded 
with emotion. “They alive, dammit. But 
females. Are strong as hell!' 

At once cmde and affecting (and im- 
possible to get out of your head), the 
clip operates as shorthand for the show 
itself, the first post-“30 Rock” series 
to be produced by Tina Fey and Rob- 
ert Carlock. Like its opening credits, 
“Kimmy Schmidt” is a peculiar, propul- 
sive mashup of tabloid obsessions, a 
sitcom about one of the “Indiana mole 
women,” Kimmy Schmidt, who was 
kidnapped by the Reverend Richard 
Wayne Gary Wayne in eighth grade. 
She then endured — the show strongly 
implies — pretty much what you’d imag- 
ine. When Kimmy escapes, however, 
she doesn’t look wrecked: instead, her 
expression is pure sunshine, a toothy 
grin of astonishment and delight. In her 
intractable optimism, she shares some- 
thing with another Indiana native, Les- 
lie Knope, from “Parks and Recreation,” 
except that this is a Leslie Knope who 
has been to HeU. 

In the first episode, Kimmy and her 
fellow-captives appear on the “Today” 


show, where they’re offered an “ambush 
makeover” and gift bags, then sent off 
with a cry of “Thank you, victims!” As 
the van heads out, Kimmy makes a run 
for it. Rather than go back to her home 
town, she decides, she’ll reinvent her- 
self in Manhattan: she’ll get a job, an 
apartment, and a life in which no one 
sees her as damaged goods. She finds 
a batty landlady, played by Carol Kane, 
and an outrageous roommate, Titus 
Andromedon (played by Tituss Bur- 
gess, who played D’Fwan on “30 Rock’”s 
“Real Housewives” parody, “Queen of 
Jordan”); she also finds a boss, Jacque- 
line Voorhees (Jane Krakowski), an 
Upper East Side trophy wife, whom 
Kimmy initially mistakes for another 
captive — because, after a face peel, Jac- 
queline isn’t allowed to step outside her 
gated town house. “Is that your rever- 
end?” Kimmy asks, seeing a portrait of 
Jacqueline’s husband. “Did he peel 
your face? Do you need help?” She does 
need help, actually: Kimmy becomes 
her assistant. 

Fey and Carlock sold the show to 
NBC, under the title “Tooken,”but 
the network eventually passed — at 
which point Netflix stepped in, com- 
mitting to two seasons. In the context 
of cable comedy, “Kimmy Schmidt” is 
a very odd bird. Plenty of ambitious 
series do dark material, but they match 
their insides to their outsides: they’re 
dramedies, like “Getting On,”or indie- 
inflected auteurist shows, like “Louie” 
and “Girls”; sometimes they’re caus- 
tic satires, in the tradition of the orig- 


inal British version of “The Office.” 
“Kimmy Schmidt,”on the other hand, 
is network bright. It’s all neon pink 
and Peeps yellow, energized by the 
Muppet-like intensity of EUie Kem- 
per’s performance as Kimmy and 
packed, like “30 Rock,” with surreal 
zingers. At times, it resembles a Nick- 
elodeon tween show — which is just 
how its heroine might imagine her 
own life. Yet, without any contradiction, 
it’s also a sitcom about a rape survivor. 

The show doesn’t address sexual vi- 
olence head on; it’s possible to watch 
without dwelling on the details. But 
Kimmy ’s ugly history comes through, 
in inference and in sly, unsettling jokes 
about trauma, jagged bits that punc- 
ture what is a colorful fish-out-of- 
water comedy. The backstory that 
emerges combines elements from a 
number of familiar tabloid stories: those 
of Katie Beers (abducted from her abu- 
sive family, kept in an underground 
bunker), Elizabeth Smart (snatched 
from her bedroom by a self-styled mes- 
siah), Jaycee Dugard (abducted from 
her front yard), and the three women 
who were rescued two years ago in 
Cleveland, after having been beaten 
and raped for years by Ariel Castro. At 
times, the story feels inspired by Mi- 
chelle Knight, one of Castro’s victims, 
who wrote a memoir called “Finding 
Me.” Like Kimmy, Knight had no fam- 
ily to go back to; her upbringing was a 
horror. But, to judge from newspaper 
profiles, she has not merely survived the 
abuse — she’s resilient and downright 
giggly, a fan of karaoke and dancing, 
angels and affirmations. It’s a power- 
fully girlish model of human toughness. 

Kimmy ’s vision of the good life has 
exactly that vibe: she wants to enjoy 
what she’s missed out on. Roaming 
around New York, she binges on candy, 
like a crazed toddler. She buys sparkly 
sneakers. Peppy and curious to the point 
of naivete, she acts as if she’d learned 
about life from sitcoms — she gets into 
a love triangle, she goes back to school, 
she’s eager for every party. But there’s 
also something tense and over-chipper 
about Kimmy ’s zest, an artificial qual- 
ity that even the cartoonish characters 
around her can sense is “off.” Yes, there 
was “weird sex stuff” in the bunker, she 
blurts out to her roommate. She has an 
unexplained Velcro phobia. At night, she 
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When Kimmy escapes from the Reverend Richard Wayne Gary Wayne, she doesn't look wrecked; her expression is pure sunshine. 
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wakes up from a fugue state and finds 
herself rinsing off a knife in the shower 
or attacking her roommate. (“This isn’t 
the Chinatown bus!”Titus teUs her. “You 
can’t just choke people who are sleep- 
ing.”) When Kimmy decides to take 
things to “the next level” with her new 
boyfriend, she mashes his face with the 
heel of her palm and tries to overpower 
him. She marvels, “AU the stuff I thought 
I knew was way wrong.” 

This is rare material for a sitcom. 
But it’s not unusual for modern televi- 
sion, which has been experiencing an 
uptick in stories about sexual violence — 
a subject once reserved for Lifetime 
and “Law & Order.” Here’s a partial list 
of dramas in which at least one central 
character has been raped: “Game of 
Thrones,” “House of Cards,” “Mad 
Men,” “American Horror Story,”“Out- 
lander,” “The Americans,” “The Fall,” 
“The Fosters,” “Scandal,” “Top of the 
Lake,” “How to Get Away with Mur- 
der,” and “Switched at Birth.” You could 
call this a copycat phenomenon, but I’d 
argue that better roles for actresses made 
it happen: when women’s lives are taken 
seriously, sexual violence is going to be 
part of the drama. 

For some critics, these recurrent rape 
stories seem cheap and exploitative — a 
way to show violent sex in the guise of 
social commentary or, in other cases, to 
insert a sad backstory to justify a wom- 
an’s harshness. There are definitely ex- 
amples of this: a scene on “Game of 
Thrones” last season in which an evil 
brother overpowered his evil sister (who 
was also his evil lover — this is “Game 
of Thrones”we’re talking about) was so 
incoherently conceived that it couldn’t 
separate kink from assault. But what’s 
striking is that most such plots, in genres 
from camp melodrama to domestic fic- 
tion, are skillfully handled. Well-drawn 
characters like MeUie Grant, on “Scan- 
dal,” Elizabeth Jennings, on “The Amer- 
icans,” and CaUie Jacob, on “The Fos- 
ters,” may be rape survivors, but that’s 
not where their stories stop. They’re 
more than their worst day. 

I n Kimmy’s sparkliest dreams, that’s 
how she hopes the world will see her, 
too. Like many newbie sitcoms, “Kimmy 
Schmidt” stumbles, at times, to find 
its tone — and, with thirteen episodes 
launched at once, it doesn’t have the free- 


dom to rejigger itself A few characters 
flop, such as Kimmy’s Gomer Pyle-ish 
stepdad. While jokes about race were 
a strength of “30 Rock,” in “Kimmy 
Schmidt” they have a lower hit rate.Titus, 
an effervescently gay, black failed actor 
from Mississippi, pulls off every daring 
gag. (He also gets the best subplots, in- 
cluding a truly silly music video called 
“Pinot Noir,” meaning “black penis.”) 
But Kimmy’s Vietnamese boyfriend, 
Dong, is bland, and one of her feUow-hos- 
tages, a Latina maid, is a cipher. As Ar- 
thur Chu wrote in a sharp essay for Slate, 
the problem isn’t that the show’s hackier 
ethnic jokes are rude; it’s that they’re not 
rude enough — they don’t explode stereo- 
types with real daring and specificity. 

When it comes to jokes about trauma, 
however, the show takes more risks. 
Kimmy buries her P.T.S.D. attacks in a 
SoulCycle-like class, only to find that 
she has submitted to another cult. She 
dates a Second World War veteran, since 
he’s the perfect shrink: he’s too senile to 
remember what she tells him. In one of 
the show’s funniest episodes, Kimmy 
and Jacqueline bond over their desire to 
hide any sign of sadness — an “outside 
in” philosophy. When Kimmy is dis- 
turbed by seeing her first selfie, Jacque- 
line takes her to her plastic surgeon, 
played by a deranged Martin Short, his 
face perverted into gargoyle features. Dr. 
Grant (pronounced Franff ) is fascinated 
by Kimmy’s appearance: “Absolutely no 
sun damage, but you’ve clearly experi- 
enced a tremendous amount of stress. 
Are you a coal miner? Submarine cap- 
tain? Because you have very distinct 
scream lines. Where did those come 
from, I wonder.” 

In the pilot, Titus tells Kimmy to 
go home to Indiana; he’s trying to pro- 
tect her. “Protect me from what?” she 
snorts. “The worst thing that ever hap- 
pened to me happened in my own front 
yard.” The line echoes an incident 
from Fey’s life: at five, in her family’s 
yard, she was slashed by a mentally iU 
stranger, leaving her with a scar — a dis- 
tinctive but not defining feature. It’s 
not the type of experience that you’d 
think would inspire comedy, but that’s 
the key to “Kimmy Schmidt” ’s ambi- 
tion: by making horrible things funny, 
it suggests that surviving could be more 
than just living on. It could be a kind 
of freedom, too. ♦ 
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THINKING 5IDEmY5 

The one-dot theory of history. 

BY LOUI5 MENAND 



H istory is the prediction of the pres- 
ent. Historians explain why things 
turned out the way they did. Since we 
already know the outcome, this might 
seem a simple matter of looking back 
and connecting the dots. But there is a 
problem: too many dots. Even the dots 
have dots. Predicting the present is 
nearly as hard as predicting the future. 

Once, history was a game played 
with giant billiard balls: wars, revolu- 
tions, scientific inventions, the major 
awards shows. You knocked a combi- 
nation of these together and you got 
our world. Then people realized that 
wars, revolutions, the Grammys, etc., 
are not explanations at all. They are 
themselves things that need to be ex- 


plained. Something made them possi- 
ble, too. Was it money? Ideas? Genes? 
Germs? Great men? Deepwater ports? 

Histories are categorized according 
to what the historian has chosen as the 
basic unit of explanation. There are top- 
down histories, bottom-up histories, and 
sideways histories, histories in which 
causes have an oblique relation to effects. 
(Rome fell because the wine jars were 
made of lead — a fun explanation, though 
somehow unsatisfying.) There is history 
of the longue duree, which doesn’t help 
us understand why 2015 is different 
from 2000 (or, for that matter, from 1900 
or 1800). There is species history, which 
explains even less. Humans invented ag- 
riculture: bad news, end of story. And 


there is “history of the present,” which 
tries to see today the way historians a 
hundred years from now will see it — as 
one more slice of time during which 
people had no idea how completely 
wrong they were about everything. 

No historian lines up all the dots. 
Every work of history is a ridiculously 
selective selection from the universe of 
possible dots. What the historian is 
claiming is that these are the particu- 
lar dots that lead us from there to here, 
or from time step 1 to time step 1.1. 
Lots of other stuff happened, the his- 
torian will agree. But, if these things 
hadn’t happened, then life as we know 
it wouldn’t be, well, as we know it. 

This can be an existentially enter- 
taining thought — that, but for some 
fluky past event, experience would be 
entirely, or at least interestingly, differ- 
ent. We tend to imagine our own lives 
that way, a story of lucky breaks, bul- 
lets dodged, roads diverged on a snowy 
evening, and the like. Speculating about 
sparks that failed to ignite versus sparks 
that did and contingencies that failed 
to materialize versus contingencies that 
did is one of the reasons people like 
to write history and like to read it. 
There is even, to appeal to this taste, 
the subgenre of counterfactual history, 
in which Napoleon conquers Russia, 
or the Beatles give “The Ed Sullivan 
Show” a pass. 

There are many ways of agglomer- 
ating past events, parcelling up old clicks 
of the clock and endowing them with 
collective meaning. There is the con- 
cept of the historical period: the Age 
of Reason, the long eighteenth century 
(which seems like cheating; if you call 
something a century, you should stick 
to a hundred years), the Victorian era, 
the Cold War, the all-purpose and in- 
finitely capacious “modernity.” 

There is the concept of the genera- 
tion, an empirically specious category 
(as though the human race reproduced 
itself just once every twenty-five years) 
that nevertheless captures an element 
in everyone’s sense of identity. And, of 
course, there is the decade. For some 
obviously bogus reason, presumably be- 
cause we have ten fingers, we find it nat- 
ural to imagine that life assumes a com- 
pletely new character every ten years. 

Centuries, generations, and decades 
are terms of convenience. They attach 
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DEAD WAKE, Erik Larson (Crown). “Lots of talk about 
submarines, torpedoes and sudden death,” Alfred Vander- 
bilt told a reporter as the Lusitania, on which he was a pas- 
senger, prepared to sail from New York, in 1915. “I don’t 
take much stock in it myself.” Vanderbilt, Larson recounts, 
was among nearly twelve hundred passengers who died 
when a German torpedo sank the ship as it approached 
the British coast. Larson doesn’t fuUy interrogate why the 
Lusitania was not escorted or protected through danger- 
ous waters, spending more time on President Wilson’s ro- 
mances than on the apparent negligence ofWinston Chur- 
chill, then the First Lord of the Admiralty. But he vividly 
captures the disaster and the ship’s social microcosm, in 
which second class seems more appealing than first. 

VIVID FACES, by R. F. Foster (Norton). This incisive history 
follows the revolutionary generation in Ireland from the 
first widespread stirrings of political dissatisfaction, around 
1890, to the end of the civil war, in 1923. Marshalling a 
large and varied cast of characters, Foster emphasizes the 
movement’s early diversity. It included Maud Gonne and 
her feminist Daughters of Ireland; the Shan Van Vocht, a 
radical journal; Roger Casement, whose homosexuality 
was an open secret. Such countercultural infiuences, Fos- 
ter demonstrates, were suppressed in the conservative and 
decidedly Catholic atmosphere of the post-revolutionary 
years. Here we glimpse the groups that created the revo- 
lution, though not, in the end, “the revolution that they 
intended, or wanted.” 

WHEN THE DOVES DISAPPEARED, by Sofi Oksanen, translated from 
the Finnish by Lola Rogers (Knopf ). This chilling story of loss 
and betrayal is set in Estonia during the period from the 
nineteen-forties to the nineteen-sixties, as the country lan- 
guishes under first German, then Soviet rule. The novel is 
narrated primarily by members of a single family. One par- 
ticipates in resistance activities; another embellishes stories 
of Nazi atrocities for Soviet propaganda. Oksanen hasn’t 
written a tidy novel; to convey the confusion of foreign mle, 
the narrative jumps around, and storylines are completed by 
innuendo. Yet the novel is a piercing look at characters striv- 
ing to retain their humanity amid fear, violence, and secrecy. 

HER, by Flarriet Lane (Little, Brown). A mysterious griev- 
ance lies at the heart of this meticulously observed domes- 
tic drama cum thriller. For years, Nina, an accomplished 
painter, has been searching for Emma, a woman from her 
past. A chance encounter reunites them, but Emma, a for- 
mer TV producer who has given up her career to have chil- 
dren, has no memory of Nina. Nina insinuates herself into 
Emma’s life, fixated on revenge. The story moves toward a 
catastrophic act of vengeance, though its effectiveness as a 
thriller is undermined by the improbable nature of the orig- 
inal offense. Still, the novel is memorable for its depiction 
of female friendship, of how “one woman reads another.” 


handles to the past, they give titles to 
books, and, most important, they put a 
spin on a chunk of time and differen- 
tiate it from aU the rest. They give his- 
tory some coherence. But the most en- 
joyable histories to read (and, probably, 
to write) are “the x that changed the 
world” books. These are essentially one- 
dot explanations. They try to make the 
course of human events turn on a sin- 
gle phenomenon or a single year. Re- 
cent works in the single-phenomenon 
category include books on bananas, 
fracking, cod (that’s correct, the fish), 
the Treaty of Versailles, pepper, the color 
mauve, and (hmm) the color indigo. 
(All right, who’s the baddest color?) In 
the single-year category, we have books 
on 33, 1492 (huh?), 1816 (long story 
involving a volcano), 1944, 1945, 1959 
(even though, without going to Wiki- 
pedia, you probably can’t come up with 
two important things that happened in 
1959), 1968, 1969, and 1989. 

N ow there is W. Joseph Campbell’s 
“1995: The Year the Euture Began” 
(California), a worthy, informative, and 
sporting attempt to convince us that 
the world we live in was crucially shaped 
by things that happened in 1995. 
(Campbell insists that there is a dis- 
tinction between “the x that changed 
the world” books and his own “the year 
the future began” book, although it’s 
hard to grasp.) 

The book is not completely persua- 
sive, but that’s not important. None of 
the “x that changed the world” books 
are completely persuasive, for the rea- 
son that all dots have dots of their 
own. Unless you count God, there is 
no uncaused cause. Even the butterfly 
that started the hurricane flapped its 
wings for a reason. Whatever hap- 
pened in 33 or 1959 or 1995 never 
would have happened unless certain 
things had happened in 32, 1958, and 
1994. And so on, back into the pro- 
tozoic slime. All points are turning 
points. 

All points might not be tipping 
points. But that’s not what these books 
are arguing. They are seeking to con- 
fer before-and-after explanatory power 
on a single thing, or on what hap- 
pened on a single date on the calendar. 
We can doubt the premise. But what 
the melodramatic titles are really and 
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usefully doing is drawing our atten- 
tion to something — pepper or 1959 — 
that we might otherwise have ignored. 
Do melodramatic titles also sell hooks? 
So what if they do? We’re in favor of 
selling hooks. 

Campbell’s book draws our atten- 
tion to the nineteen-nineties. And he’s 
right when he points out that the de- 
cade is pretty much ignored. Maybe 
this is because many Americans remem- 
ber the nineteen-nineties as a tranquil 
time or maybe it’s because the decade 
is wedged between two periods that at- 
tract a lot of industrial-strength histor- 
ical notice: the Reagan era and the “age 
of terror.” 

How tranquil were the nineteen- 
nineties? “Our Long National Night- 
mare of Peace and Prosperity Is Fi- 
nally Over” was the headline in the 
Onion the month George W. Bush 
took office, January, 2001 . His Admin- 
istration took care of that in a hurry. 
In fact, though, the nineteen-nineties 
were not so peace&l. Dozens of wars 
were under way around the world. It’s 
just that, especially while Bill Clinton 
was President, the United States was 
involved in very few of them. 

It was, however, genuinely a time of 
prosperity. In 1993, the year Clinton 
became President, median household 
income in the United States was $48,884. 
Six years later, it was $56,080, and the 
federal government ran a $125.6-bil- 
lion surplus. There was an even bigger 
surplus in 2000, and ever since 2001 
the federal government has been in the 
red. In 2013, median household in- 
come was $51,939, and the budget 
deficit was $680 billion (which was 
small by post-Clinton standards). 

The stock market began the nineteen- 
nineties with the Dow at 2,753. At the 
end of trading in 1999, the Dow was 
at 11,497. Middle-class Americans 
tend to feel that life is good when their 
401(k)s are robust. But the quality of 
public life in the nineteen-nineties, as 
measured by the headlines, was actu- 
ally somewhat sad and tawdry. Names 
in the news: Tonya Harding, Rodney 
King, Ted Kaczynski, Lorena Bobbitt, 
Amy Fisher, Heidi Fleiss, Susan Smith, 
Clarence Thomas and his can of Coke. 
The movie of the decade was “Titanic.” 
The No. 1 pop star was Mariah Carey. 
In baseball, it was the steroid era. (In 


basketball, there was Michael Jordan, 
so that much was good.) 

The nineteen- nineties was Colum- 
bine, the Atlanta Olympics backpack 
bombing, the World Trade Center tmck 
bombing, and the siege in Waco. Else- 
where around the globe, there was a civil 
war in Somalia, genocide in Rwanda, and 
ethnic cleansing in the place formerly 
known as Yugoslavia. Chechnya was at 
war with Russia, and a civil war began 



in Sierra Leone that lasted eleven years. 
The decade ended with the worldwide 
Y2K hysteria, a nutty cocktail of digital 
overthink and Luddite mfilennialism. 

“Don’t ask, don’t tell,” the phrase 
coined to sum up the Clinton Admin- 
istration’s policy of resolving the issue 
of gays in the military by resolving to 
leave the issue unresolved, seems a fit- 
ting slogan for the era. It was a period 
of loose ends, of isolated emptions, spas- 
modic violence, and one-off scandals. 
Nothing went with anything else.This 
is because there was no context to hold 
the headlines together. There was no 
Cold War, no civil-rights movement, 
no Vietnam or oil embargo or Reagan 
revolution, no catchy new mode of music 
or art or fashion to be forever and fondly 
associated with the times. Clinton was 
the obvious person to give the decade 
an imprint, but he turned out to be the 
protagonist in yet one more set of de- 
pressing headlines about behavior that 
made no sense. 

C linton’s affair with Monica Lew- 
insky is one of the five things that 
happened in 1995 that Campbell be- 
lieves opened the door to the future. 
The others are the O. J. Simpson trial, 
the Oklahoma City bombing, the Day- 
ton negotiations that settled the Bos- 
nian war, and the rise and fall of the 
Internet browser Netscape Navigator. 

The list certainly reflects the incho- 
ate spirit of the age. But that is not 
Campbell’s point. His point is that our 


contemporary (American) world started 
with a White House sex scandal; the 
murder trial of a former football star; a 
set of agreements hammered out among 
foreign heads of state on an Air Force 
base in Ohio; a loner who thought that 
blowing up a federal office building 
was justified on political principles; 
and a computer program that ultimately 
lost the “browser wars” to Microsoft. 
You have to admire a historian who 
proposes to extract reverse-prediction 
gold from that material. 

Campbell’s specialty — he teaches in 
the School of Communication at Amer- 
ican University — is the history of jour- 
nalism. He is the author of the indis- 
pensable “Getting It Wrong: Ten of the 
Greatest Misreported Stories in Amer- 
ican Journalism,” a debunking of exag- 
gerated or fallacious stories that were 
repeated so often they became what he 
calls “media myths. ’’These range from 
William Randolph Hearst’s promise to 
“furnish the war” with Spain, in 1897, 
to the Jessica Lynch story, in 2003 , and 
the coverage of Hurricane Katrina. So 
“1995” is devotedless to the five world- 
changing events of that year than to the 
way they were covered, interpreted, and 
handed down to us. 

What was the lasting importance of 
the O. J. Simpson trial, which began on 
January 24, 1995, and concluded on Oc- 
tober 3rd? Was it the demonstration that 
a rich defendant can lawyer up and beat 
a criminal prosecution? That hardly seems 
news. A lot of people have thought that 
the importance of the Simpson trial had 
to do with race. When the verdict was 
announced, many white Americans were 
surprised that a jury could acquit a man 
who had motive, opportunity, and no 
alibi, and whose blood appeared to be all 
over the place. Most people consider it 
highly unusual for their blood to be any- 
where outside their bodies. Black Amer- 
icans tended to be surprised (or not) that 
white Americans could be surprised that 
the case of a black defendant might be 
mishandled by the cops. The trial was 
therefore taken to expose the insidious 
role that race plays in the law-enforce- 
ment and criminal-justice systems, and 
the response to the verdict to reveal a 
deep split between white and black views 
on the state of racial relations. 

Campbell thinks that the signifi- 
cance of the Simpson trial had almost 
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nothing to do with race. He thinks that 
Simpson was acquitted because, well, 
he was a rich defendant who lawyered 
up and beat the rap. Campbell doesn’t 
put it this way, but if Simpson had been 
a white sports celebrity he would very 
likely also have got off — and although 
some people might have been upset by 
the outcome, no one would have been 
astonished. The Simpson verdict was 
an anomaly because Simpson was an 
anomaly, a wealthy, unthreatening, 
well-connected entertainment star who 
happened to be African-American. In 
his case, money and fame bought him 
a huddle of high-priced lawyers, folks 
who don’t chase just any ambulance. 

The day the Simpson verdict was an- 
nounced — the judge, Lance Ito,had held 
the verdict overnight, in part to insure 
that the announcement would receive 
maximum coverage — ^was an interest- 
ing moment in the history of American 
race relations. Campbell doesn’t dispute 
this. What he disputes is that it was a 
moment of enduring impact. He says 
that the trial “dented but did not reverse” 
a trend in public-opinion polls showing 
that both white and black Americans 
believed that racial relations were im- 
proving. Simpson’s acquittal was a blip, 
not a turning point. 

So what does Campbell think the 
enduring significance of the Simpson 
trial was? It established the credibility 
of DNA evidence. That is not the first 
thing that jumps to mind. After aU, the 
DNA evidence against Simpson was 
ripped apart by one of his lawyers, Barry 
Scheck. How could this have made 
people more comfortable with the use 
of DNA evidence in criminal trials? 
Campbell argues that Scheck never chal- 
lenged the validity of DNA evidence 
per se. He only challenged the handling 
of that evidence by police investigators. 
The implication of Scheck’s argument — 
that Simpson’s samples were cormpted — 
was that properly handled samples 
would have yielded admissible results. 
Which is, in fact, what Barry Scheck 
believes. 

This is sideways history. A relatively 
technical courtroom exchange has un- 
expected consequences for the criminal- 
justice system — and only because the 
defendant happened to be famous and 
the crime spectacular, which meant that 
the trial was televised and millions of 


people watched it. Like a lot of sideways 
history, the theory is provocative and a 
little deflating, especially for someone 
who knows that, no matter how pro- 
ductively he spends the rest of his life, 
he will never make back the time he 
spent following the Simpson trial. Such 
a person would hope that the experi- 
ence held a grander lesson than this. 

M uch of “1995” is sideways history, 
extracting unintended or unex- 
pected long-term consequences from 
apparently isolated and eccentric events. 
But Campbell’s discussion of Netscape 
Navigator and the Internet is an excep- 
tion. There he makes a tipping-point 
argument. 

Netscape Navigator was a browser 
created by a group led by a twenty- four- 
year-old named Marc Andreessen, who 
was described in Newsweek as “the iiber- 
super-wunder whiz kid of cyberspace.” 
The company’s I.P.O., on August 9, 1995, 
was a huge success. Five million shares 
went on sale on Nasdaq, at twenty-eight 
dollars a share; they closed the day at 
$58.25. The Times called it “the best 
opening day for a stock in Wall Street 
history for an issue of its size.” 

A little more than two weeks later, 
Microsoft released Windows 95, backed 
by what was reported to be a three- 
hundred-miUion-dollar marketing cam- 
paign, along with its own browser, In- 
ternet Explorer 1.0, and the browser 
wars were on. Netscape, of course, was 
quickly and easily outmuscled by Mi- 
crosoft. In 1998, Netscape was acquired 
by AOL, and it faded into insignifi- 
cance. (Although, Campbell points out, 
a nonprofit venture that Netscape had 
set up, Mozilla, later produced the pop- 
ular open-source browser Firefox.) 

Campbell thinks that the Netscape 
I.P.O. woke the world up to the Inter- 
net. It “brought the Web into popular 
consciousness,”he says; it “demonstrated 
that the Web could be a place to make 
fortunes fast.” This does seem a lesson 
of lasting impact, although no one wants 
to invent anything so complicated as a 
browser or an operating system anymore. 
Today, everyone dreams of inventing an 
app with a couple of friends from col- 
lege, selling it to Google for a hundred 
mU, and kicking back for the remainder 
of life. 

Possibly the Netscape I.P.O. was not 


what tipped the Web into mainstream 
life. But it was arguably part of a crit- 
ical mass of Internet phenomena that 
emerged at almost the same moment. 
Campbell estimates that in 1995 be- 
tween twenty and forty million people 
used the Internet. That number seems 
the key to what happened: twenty to 
forty million people was just enough 
for entrepreneurs to figure that it might 
be worthwhile launching a boat or two 
in the direction of this unmapped con- 
tinent. It might turn out to be Green- 
land — but what if it was India! 

The predecessors of Craigslist, eBay, 
and Salon aU started up in 1995. Yahoo! 
was incorporated that year, and the New 
York Times Web site began appearing. 
Java was introduced, by Sun Microsys- 
tems, in 1995. And 1995 was the debut 
year of Amazon and of the wiki (which 
Campbell reports is Hawaiian for 
“quick”). In an industry that has tre- 
mendous turnover, and in which capi- 
tal seems to chase every new idea the 
moment it’s whiteboarded, the longev- 
ity of these early sites is impressive. 

But what kept them in business was 
the transformation of the computer from 
a place of work into a place of recreation. 
Ideally, if you are selling things, you want 
people to be somewhere you can find 
them, and to be there for reasons other 
than to be sold something. People read 
magazines for the stories, not the adver- 
tisements; they watch television for the 
shows, not the commercials. 

In the beginning, what got people to 
turn on their computers during leisure 
hours was the computer game. Gamers 
were a reliable, even addicted, audience, 
but they were not a huge audience. What 
transformed the Internet into the vir- 
tual “place” for almost every kind of trans- 
action was social media. The big mover 
there was Facebook, a Web site that peo- 
ple would apparently go online to check 
out every time they had a spare nano- 
second. And Facebook wasn’t launched 
until 2004. A turning point. The Web 
site that changed the world. Someone 
is probably writing a book about it 
right now. ♦ 


NEATEST TRICK OF THE MONTH 
From the (San Francisco) Noe Valley Voice. 

Three vehicles were stolen in Noe Valley 
(north of Cesar Chavez) during the month of 
August. Seven were recovered. 
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BEAUTIFUL LIE5 

The poetry of Jorie Graham. 

BY DAN CHIA550N 



Graham uses gaps and ciphers to reprresent intuitions that aren't yet made of words. 


T here are at least two “new worlds” 
suggested by the title of Jorie Gra- 
ham’s “From the New World: Poems 
1976-2014” (Ecco): one is hers, one is 
ours, and they measure each other. Be- 
tween the covers is Graham’s “new 
world,” the one we find in her poems, 
charted for forty years and in eleven 
volumes. Meanwhile, the world out- 
side — owr world — has, from Graham’s 
point of view, become “new,” often 
in frightening ways. Graham’s poems 
make use of all the old lyric technol- 
ogies, as ancient as the breath and the 
beating of the heart — rhythm, the man- 
aged intervals of line and stanza, the 
play of language against silence, and 
the transformations enacted by meta- 
phor — enlisting them to measure a 


world of spawning complexity and 
change. But because she finds herself 
gauged by the world she gauges, a po- 
etry that would seem almost too fine- 
grained for politics has become, in the 
past twenty years or so, a sui-generis 
account of global ills like species ex- 
tinction and climate change — the “Sea 
Change,” horribly literalized by the ris- 
ing oceans, that Graham, borrowing 
from “The Tempest,” identified in the 
title of her 2008 book. 

Graham started as a poet of bril- 
liantly dissected subjectivity, more at- 
tuned to the flaws and the anomalies in 
her point of view than in anything she 
witnessed. But something dramatic hap- 
pens in the course of “From the New 
World,” as her meticulous frame-by- 


frame inspection of reality begins to 
yield evidence of, among other things, 
ecological peril. Graham has become 
a twenty-first-century nature poet the 
old-fashioned way, by counting cherry 
blossoms and returning birds. Lyric po- 
etry, with its traditional itemizing of the 
natural world, flower by flower, cloud by 
cloud, has, in her work, become a forum 
for ecological consciousness. 

Graham is a wizard at representing 
spatial environments, no easy task in a 
verbal art that largely avoids narrative. 
When a crow shows up in “Double 
Helix,” a new poem, it “makes the wall’s 
temporariness/suddenly exist.” The il- 
lusion of depth and dimensionality is 
achieved here by a version of what Keats, 
in his marginalia to “Paradise Lost,” 
called, admiringly, Milton’s “station- 
ing.” The crow is seen against the wall, 
or, in a moving passage from a recent 
poem, “Gagnes sur Mer 1950,” Gra- 
ham’s mother’s presence is projected 
against a screen of other memories: 

I am the only one who ever lived who 
remembers 

my mother’s voice in the particular 
shadow 

cast by the sky-filled Roman archway 

which darkens the stones on the down- 
sloping street 

up which she has now come again 
suddenly. 

In a poem, the representation of 
space depends to an unusual degree on 
the management of actual space on the 
page. The poems in “From the New 
World” are exceptionally responsive to 
their placement on the page. Though 
Graham reads the work aloud beauti- 
fully, I think of her as a poet best ap- 
preciated through silent reading of the 
printed word. Graham’s free-verse 
poems draw and redraw their borders 
in space, adjusting as new sensation 
enters from the fringe. Whitman’s 
“noiseless patient spider” comes to 
mind: “It launch’d forth filament, fila- 
ment, filament out of itself” onto the 
blank page, a “vacant vast surround- 
ing.” In Graham, an industrious “sci- 
rocco,” “working/ the invisible,” gives 
it form; a poet is a creature who thatches 
her lines across emptiness, driven to 
“go over and over/what it already 
knows.” 

Graham, who is sixty-four, is the 
Boylston Professor of Oratory and 
Rhetoric at Harvard. She was raised 
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by American parents in Rome, and 
studied philosophy at the Sorbonne, 
film at N.Y.U., and writing at Iowa, 
where she received an M.RA. in po- 
etry. She has won almost every major 
literary award, including a MacArthur 
and a Pulitzer. She would be on any- 
one’s list of the most infiuential Amer- 
ican poets of the past fifty years, but 
many readers, even those with the best 
intentions, find her work “unintelligi- 
ble” and “deliberately intended to frus- 
trate the reader,” to quote the critic 
Adam Kirsch. Graham, however, in- 
sists on, and has defended in print, her 
use of “associational logic,” a muscle 
rarely worked by prose: its “occlusion, 
or difficulty,” she wrote, “healing me, 
forcing me to privilege my heart, my 
intuition.” 

And so we have a standoff of the 
kind that has cropped up again and 
again in poetry at least since the nine- 
teen-twenties. The idea that calculated 
literary difficulty is a positive feature 
that writers intend seems odd, but it 
comes with a distinguished provenance: 
it is associated primarily with T. S. Eliot, 
whom Graham counts among her first 
influences. Like Eliot, Graham has at- 
tracted her share of hecklers, as well as 
legions of accomplished exegetes. As 
will happen eventually, I think, with 
Graham, readers who reconsidered El- 
iot’s poetry with fresh eyes, after the 


tide of monographs receded, found him 
to be a poet of personal immediacy and 
ragged emotionality: “the victim,” as 
Randall JarreU suggested, “of his own 
inexorable compulsions, obsessions.” 

For Graham, those obsessions have 
been, from the start, unapologeticaUy 
thinky. She is sometimes derided as a 
“philosophical” poet, though her poems 
that are most directly concerned with 
philosophy, such as those about Pascal 
and Heidegger, usually function as 
refutations of philosophy, or (and it 
amounts to the same thing) as appli- 
cations of it to the moods and the 
senses, which abstract thought often, 
erroneously, supposes it can bypass. 
Poets tend to graduate from the par- 
ticular to the abstract, moving from 
observable reality toward its clandes- 
tine laws: from daffodils to solitude, 
from waves and minutes to Time. Gra- 
ham works in the opposite direction, 
moving down a steep slope from ab- 
straction to concrete experience. The 
titles of some of her books give you 
the idea — “Materialism, ’’“The End of 
Beauty,” “Place” — as do the titles of 
some of her best-known poems. “Read- 
ing Plato,” a poem from her second 
volume, “Erosion” (1983), is a partial 
rebuttal of Plato’s theories about mi- 
mesis. Graham describes a “friend” 
tying fishing flies, “his good idea,/ 
what drives /the silly days /together.” 



Poetry is another good idea that drives 
the days together, a deception in- 
tended to trap “what slips/ through my 
fingers,/ your fingers.” Plato’s bad idea 
was to see art as a “lie,” the copy of a 
copy: the gods possess the original, na- 
ture knocks it off, and the poets assem- 
ble their counterfeit counterfeits. But 
Graham’s poem is the “story/ of a beau- 
tiful/lie” (with the wordplay on “line” — 
fishing line, line of verse — intended), 
her attempt, modelled on that of the 
fishermen she describes, to “pass /for 
the natural world.” 

S ome poets’ concerns evolve through- 
out their careers. Graham’s own 
metamorphoses, as “From a New World” 
makes clear, have instead been driven 
by tensions that have remained con- 
sistent since her first work. In an early 
poem and one of her most antholo- 
gized, “The Geese,” Graham finds her- 
self in a natural environment already 
scored by aesthetic orders: the geese 
that fly overhead in formation, “as ur- 
gent as elegant,/ tapering with goals,” 
and the spiders that work “closest at 
hand, /between the lines.” Between 
these two grids, her attention shuttling 
from one to the other, human life takes 
shape in the form of Graham’s own 
“lines.” In “Thinking,” a poem from 
“The Errancy,” Graham’s volume from 
1997, a nearly identical dilemma takes 
a different shape. A crow perches on a 
telephone wire: 

The wire he’s on wobbly and his grip not 
firm. 

Lifting each forked clawgrip again and 
again. 

Every bit of wind toying with his hive of 
black balance. 

Every now and then a passing car under- 
neath causing a quick rearrangement. 
The phonelines from six houses, and the 
powerlines from three 
grouped-up above me . . . 

If you make writing hew so closely 
to the object it describes, in this case 
a crow, then every “rearrangement” of 
the bird forces a rearrangement of lan- 
guage. The poem is called “Thinking” 
because it forces us to confront the 
difficulty of keeping that mental crow 
on its mental wire. 

These adjustments taking place 
within individual poems are also broad- 
cast across the arc of Graham’s career. 
Her early poems tended to be written 
in short, serrated lines that sometimes 



mimicked the canny movement of her 
subjects: a snake that “kept on / disap- 
pearing” or a salmon — “quick, glitter- 
ing” — swimming up a narrow channel. 
Later, Graham lengthened the lines 
hut shortened the stanzas, which were 
sometimes numbered like slides or spec- 
imens. More recent work is written in 
violently alternating long and short 
lines, which results, oddly, in an effect 
not of duration but of volume, as though 
two people were sparring over the con- 
trols. This extraordinary stylistic range 
stems from Graham’s wish to make a 
lavish formal show of her epistemo- 
logical turbulence, her poems’ provi- 
sional victories over their own inefficacy. 
An epigraph from the sixteenth- 
century poet Thomas Wyatt, which 
Graham used for “The Errancy,” ap- 
plies to her work as a whole: “Since in 
a net I seek to hold the wind.” Every 
poem, Graham suggests, is part net and 
part wind, its finely knotted phrases 
and lines straining to “hold,” for lon- 
ger than an instant, the presence pass- 
ing through them. The poems often 
end in ellipses, dashes, or other forms 
of open-ended punctuation, not out of 
some vague allegiance to indetermi- 
nacy or “post-modernism” but for the 
same reason that WUe E. Coyote often 
looks so baffied while chasing the Road 
Runner: the prey, Graham’s quicksil- 
ver mental activity, has once again 
thwarted its language traps and bolted 
into the next canyon. 

Because her poems enact the states — 
bewilderment, estrangement, panic, ela- 
tion — that they describe, they are un- 
usually subject to their own mental 
actions. Graham is sometimes faulted 
for language that is fuzzy or provi- 
sional; she is perhaps most notorious 
for poems that leave actual blank spaces 
or X andy variables where meaning ap- 
parently cannot, in the moment, be 
supplied. If there is one quirk in her 
writing that has fed her detractors, it 
is the use of these lacunae, as though 
the poet had forfeited her role as a kind 
of dowser or metal detector, looking 
everywhere for language’s buried sub- 
strate. But the poems need gaps and 
ciphers because Graham’s subjectivity, 
responding in the moment, requires 
placeholders, a way of representing 
intuitions that aren’t made of words, 
or not yet. Such gaps have become 


especially pronounced, and especially 
important, in poems like “Eutures,” 
from “Sea Change,” in which Graham 
sees, in a blighted pond, not only the 
perceptual evidence of ecological de- 
struction but also the Western philo- 
sophical structures (“master 8c slave”) 
that underlie it, as well as its sickening 
consequences: “the crop destroyed, / 
water everywhere not / drinkable, 8c 
radioactive waste in it.” Ear from insu- 
lating the poems from the pressures of 
the real world, these passages have con- 
fronted them by showing how language 
frays under culturally and historically 
adverse conditions. 

This book conveys how poetry might 
function not as a well-wrought urn or 
cri de coeur but as an extension of the 
senses into realms where crucial sen- 
sory witness has been largely impossi- 
ble. There are four new poems here, 
among the finest that Graham has writ- 
ten, and the first to be published fol- 
lowing her recent diagnosis of cancer. 
We have many devastating poems about 
illness and mortality, but few that mon- 
itor the bleak sensorium of a modern 
hospital room, where the depersonal- 
izing conditions of the “new world” 
are brought terrifyingly close to the 
body. “Prying” shows Graham, the great 
mover through space, restrained, prone, 
at the mercy of medical machines and 
their beleaguered captains. Here is its 
opening: 

As if I never wake from this blackout 
again, again this minute they lay it out 
on the wheeling transporter, so silent, 
then the surgical table, 
my body, my citizen, anesthesiologists 
back from coffee break, cables 
on mylar headrest taking my head down 
now, arms into armlock, 
then positioners, restraints — day talk 
all round — the guidewires in, the 
intravenous ports, the drip begun. 

It is a classic Graham environment, 
with its “cables,” “ports,” “restraints,” 
and “drips,” versions of all of which 
Graham once encountered in the world 
at large, and found cause, often, to cel- 
ebrate. She has always sought, through 
the envoy of the senses, commerce with 
what she has variously called “the world” 
and “the real.” Now, in these latest 
poems, that mission circles back to its 
point of origin. The body in illness — 
the old, familiar body — has become 
the ultimate new world. ♦ 
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POP MU5IC 

GLOBETI\OTTER5 


Future Brown plays with musical signijiers from around the world. 

BY HUA H5U 



I ast year, the Kuwaiti artist Fatima A1 
Qadiri released “Asiatisch,” an 
album of electronic compositions that, 
in part, documents a trip to China that 
she did not actually take. Who needs to 
visit China, she reasoned, when West- 
ern life teems with impressions of this 
faraway place? Instead, “Asiatisch” — Ger- 
man for “Asian” — ^luxuriated in the pos- 
sibilities of imagining from a willful dis- 
tance. It tinkered with the sonic tropes 
frequently associated with the make- 
believe Orient: wind chimes and the oc- 
casional gong, honeyed panpipes and 
skittering zithers, synthesizers. There 
was even some karaoke, in the form of 
a radiant and faintly menacing cover of 


“Nothing Compares 2 U,”sung in Man- 
darin. “Asiatisch” scrambled expectations 
of what was real and what was imagined. 
It mapped the faux China of the West- 
ern imagination, along with the feelings 
of paranoia and dislocation that come 
with our transpacific gaze. 

“Asiatisch” was absorbing precisely for 
its artifice. It was music recorded under 
the influence of the Internet, aware that 
the glimpses of distant cities would never 
truly capture the complexity of the real 
world. The album was also representa- 
tive of how technology has tweaked our 
sense of scale, allowing us to perceive the 
world as simultaneously one click away 
and infinite. In the past decade, this in- 


terest in scale has become one of pop 
music’s great drivers. There are cosmo- 
politan maximalists like Shakira, the 
Black Eyed Peas, and the rapper Pitbull, 
who monitor the newest permutations 
of dance music — the sticky hooks born 
in Sweden and South Korea — hoping 
that some combination of words and 
rhythm will conquer the world’s market. 
Indeed, Pitbull’s most recent album was 
titled “Globalization.” 

At the other end are musicians whose 
globe-spanning feels less triumphalist — 
whose vision of expansion takes in some 
vast underground network of the arch 
and the weird, the rebellious and the dis- 
possessed. Future Brown, a production 
collective consisting of A1 Qadiri, Dan- 
iel Pineda, Asma Maroof, and J amie Ima- 
nian-Friedman, embodies the latter 
dream. The members of Future Brown 
are not short on ideas. Before “Asiatisch,” 
A1 Qadiri recorded an EP that mined her 
memories of living in Kuwait during the 
Iraqi occupation. It was inspired, in part, 
by the experience of playing a video 
game depicting the Gulf War. Maroof — 
who was formerly M.I.A.’s tour d.j. — 
and Pineda, as the duo Nguzunguzu, 
have released a string of sensuous, messy 
EPs that mix and match musical signifiers 
from around the world, often to surreal 
effect. They are also known for their d.j. 
mixes, which demonstrate an encyclo- 
pedic grasp of the global R. & B. dias- 
pora. As the founder of the Lit City Trax 
record label, Imanian-Friedman, also 
called J-Cush, proselytizes for a variety 
of dance-music subgenres from around 
the world, most notably Chicago’s re- 
lentlessly herky-jerky footwork scene. 

Future Brown’s self-titled debut was 
released in late February, on Warp Rec- 
ords. It’s a more toned and sculpted ver- 
sion of the elaborately textured music 
for which A1 Qadiri and Nguzunguzu 
are known. As befits a crew with such 
wide-ranging, taxonomic interests. Fu- 
ture Brown enlists an eclectic array of 
collaborators to act out its border-cross- 
ing fantasies. More often than not, it is 
these vocalists — m.c.s from London, 
New Orleans, and Chicago, singers from 
Los Angeles and New York — ^who snap 
the songs into shape. On “Room 302,” 
a kick and a snare chase after an erratic 
splay of wind chimes. Above this slightly 
ponderous fray, the Chicago rapper and 
singer Tink runs through her skill set. 


The best songs on the group’s debut tend to treat their inspirations with irreverence. 
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“You’ve been going steady with the girl 
of your dreams /But the girl in your bed 
ain’t shit like me,” she raps, with lusty, 
bullying confidence, before sliding into 
the teasing hook. “Say what’s on your 
mind, tell me you’re mine,” she sings, 
momentarily vulnerable. 

Artists from Chicago, home to some 
of the fastest-mutating innovations in 
hip-hop and dance music, are well rep- 
resented on “Future Brown.” DJ Victo- 
riouz croons the hook of “ Talkin Bandz,” 
and Shawnna unleashes years of pent-up 
frustration before saluting her loyal fans 
“out in Budapest.” On “Big Homie,” Sicko 
Mobb’s unnerving singsong boasts lend 
a sinister air to Future Brown’s festive 
steel dmms. Naturally, there are moments 
on the album that feel like genre exer- 
cises — a tour of the worlds of reggaeton, 
grime, and Southern hip-hop. The best 
songs tend to treat their inspirations with 
irreverence. Rhythm doesn’t always de- 
pend on brashness. “MVP” sounds like 
a mainstream R. & B. hit with the gloss 
scraped off. “Dangerzone” is an erotic 
wonder, and the only song here that as- 
pires to fill a small bedroom rather than 
an aircraft hangar. Over an airy sym- 
phony of finger snaps. New Age strings, 
and slammed car doors, Kelela and Ian 
Isiah wean themselves from love’s nar- 
cotic effects. 

A s A1 Qadiri explained to the Guard- 
ian last year, the Future Brown 
name was brought back to this reality 
by a friend after a psychedelic-mush- 
room trip. Whether intentionally or 
not, the name also suggests a kind of 
cross-racial solidarity, a new set of 
dot-connecting conversations along the 
periphery, calling to mind artists like 
M.I.A. Future Brown’s stylistic promis- 
cuity aspires to a future buUt on eclec- 
ticism and color rather than on hierar- 
chy and canon, velocity and rhythm 
rather than sing-along harmonies and 
riffs. In the best-case scenario, perhaps, 
this is a future where artists are no lon- 
ger beholden to traditional structures 
for making and distributing music. A 
few of the group’s collaborators built 
their followings on YouTube and Sound- 
cloud, platforms with low barriers to 
entry, which are the current frontiers of 
musical innovation. Just as notable is 
the fact that Future Brown sought out 
women like Shawnna, 3D Na’Tee, and 


Maluca, whose careers have hiccupped, 
often through little fault of their own. 

To fix on the cutting edge is to circle 
your own expiration date. In this way, 
“Future Brown” feels intermediary in the 
best way possible, like a placeholder for 
more shape-shifting to come. It will most 
likely sound dated in a year or two, and 
perhaps that’s part of the point. Isn’t this, 
after all, what keeps music vital — the un- 
predictable way that, say, a dance rhythm 
might evolve when misheard through a 
mobile device or mimicked on malfunc- 
tioning software? It’s this bold disregard 
for stable forms, the idea that every boot- 
leg is a new original, that continues to 
push music forward. 

But there’s a paradox at play: as tech- 
nology enables us to access the far reaches 
of the planet, the illusion swells that the 
rest of the world is merely a frictionless 
swipe away. In aspiring to sound like ev- 
erywhere at once, the album risks sound- 
ing like no place at all. Even though “Fu- 
ture Browh’was mostly recorded face to 
face, in a physical studio, there’s little 
feeling of specificity. Some critics have 
accused the group of being overly stra- 
tegic in seeking out collaborators, pluck- 
ing rappers and singers from tbe streets 
and enlisting them in the service of a ge- 
nerically rendered worldwide struggle. 

Then again, do we fault homebound 
introverts for singing about the beach? 
What’s interesting about these criticisms 
is how they illustrate our unchanged ex- 
pectations for art and authenticity — even 
in the age of the Internet. Last month, 
A1 Qadiri, recovering from a fractured 
knee that prevented her from finishing 
a tour, posted a reply to such reviews on 
her Facebook page. The album was born 
of respect and camaraderie, she wrote, 
not some kind of craven “art- school” ex- 
ercise. Y)u’re free to hate the tunes, she 
continued, but speculating that she had 
collaborated in bad faith was deeply in- 
sulting to everyone involved. As the world 
seems to grow smaller, perhaps it’s inev- 
itable that questions of intention and ap- 
propriation attend anything that aspires 
to represent difference. And so we are 
left with this: people scattered around 
the world, arguing on the Internet about 
an album made by artists with links to 
art and fashion, and wondering whether 
the music depicts a community that is 
real or imagined. If that’s not the sound 
of today. I’m not sure what is. ♦ 
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THE THEATRE 

5HOVGIRL5 


Four plays about women. 

BY HILTON AL5 



T he Public Theatre is currently host- 
ing two inspired, cogent artists 
from different cultures, whose distance 
from each other is bridged by Josephine 
Baker’s butt. Upstairs, near the admin- 
istrative offices, Suzan-Lori Parks, the 
theatre’s playwright-in-residence (and 
the author of a 1996 essay on Baker, 
“The Rear End Exists”), works on her 
language-thick and myth-heavy vision 
of America, while dovmstairs, at Joe’s 
Pub, the British actress and writer Cush 
Jumbo performs her passionate and es- 
sayistic version of the life and times of 
the legendary star, in an intermission-less 
monologue titled, appropriately enough, 
“Josephine and P’ (directed, with care, 
by PhyUida Lloyd). 


Jumbo is alive and desperate as the 
fifteen-year-old Josephine, calling “Pm 
ready! Pm ready! Pm ready!” and kick- 
ing her long legs in the air, in an audi- 
tion for her first legit job on the stage — 
as a dancer in a vaudeville show in St. 
Louis, her home town. Born into emo- 
tional chaos and poverty in 1906, Baker 
was the child of an unmarried washer- 
woman, who once dreamed of being an 
artist herself. At eight, she was hired 
out as a maid. (When she put too much 
soap in one employer’s laundry, the 
woman scalded her hands.) At eleven, 
she witnessed the horrific 1917 race riot 
in East St. Louis that left as many as 
two hundred blacks dead. By the time 
she was thirteen, she was dancing on 


the street, drawing crowds with her 
comic routines. As Jumbo’s Josephine 
dances, her arms spin faster and faster, 
as if she were a swimmer trying to pro- 
pel herself forward while also trying to 
beat back the past. 

The image reminded me of Parks’s 
essay about Baker, which begins with a 
shimmy of its own: 

Legend has it that when Josephine Baker 
hit Paris in the ’20s, she “just wiggled her 
fanny and all the French fell in love with her.” 
This achievement should be viewed in light of 
a deeper understanding, which is to say that 
there was a hell of a lot behind that wiggling 
bottom. Check it: Baker was from America 
and left it; African-Americans are on the bot- 
tom of the heap in America; we are at the 
bottom on the bottom, practically the bottom 
itself, and Baker . . .came from the bottom. 

Baker came from the bottom, but she 
rose to the top by “showing her ass” — 
that is, by being brazen, crafty, and ag- 
gressive about what she had: youthful 
vigor, a talent for comedy, and the abil- 
ity to view her blackness through a Eu- 
ropean lens — ^which is to say, to play 
to white men’s fantasy of life as Paul 
Gauguin, surrounded by women who 
looked not unlike “La Baker,” their lithe 
and always ready jazz Cleopatra. 

Jumbo has no illusions about Baker’s 
illusions. In fact, she begins “Josephine 
and I” with one of her own creation: the 
“I” of the monologue, a semi-autobi- 
ographical character, would wear a towel 
on her head and pretend that she had 
long, fiowing locks like the white per- 
formers she saw on TV. (Jumbo’s father 
is black Nigerian, and her mother white 
English.) It was seeing Baker in an old 
silvery flick, however, that gave the bur- 
geoning performer some hope. Here 
was a black female star who wasn’t play- 
ing the maid, who wrapped attention 
and privilege around her slender brown 
shoulders like a roomy, chinchilla-lined 
cloak. How did Baker do it? By not 
being herself Or, more accurately, by 
refusing to replay the hardships of her 
past and, instead, moving on to a future 
filled with intoxicating, erotic move- 
ment, first on Broadway and then in 
Paris, where, at nineteen, she became 
the toast of the town in “La Revue 
Negre”and at the Folies-Bergere, where 
she later unveiled her famous banana- 
skirt dance. 

But Jumbo’s character doesn’t want 
her life as a performer to be a performance; 


Cush Jumbo performs her version of Josephine Baker in Josephine and I. ” 
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she’d rather tell us what it’s really like 
and where her struggles have led her, 
not to mention the ugly remarks that 
jealous actors and unenthusiastic audi- 
ences directed at her as she moved into 
her own future as an artist. Sometimes 
the autobiographical elements of the 
show are amusing: Jumbo juxtaposes 
her frantic worry with Baker’s frantic 
success. She is very much enamored of 
Baker the performance artist, a crea- 
ture who became an amalgamation of 
many different ways of being. Writing 
in this magazine in 1980, George W. S. 
Trow, Jr., observed of Baker,“Her arti- 
fice . . . depended on the effectiveness 
of certain small collisions — between 
things archetypicaUy feminine, arche- 
typically masculine, archetypicaUy 
Negro, archetypicaUy white.” Jumbo is 
made up of many things, too, and it’s 
unfortunate that, toward the end of the 
show, she makes a plea for audience 
sympathy that feels wrong, like stock 
melodrama. There’s no need: she has 
us the minute we see those wide-set 
eyes and those long legs, running hither 
and yon, beating out time on a small 
stage that’s made infinite by her charm 
and exertions, by what she feeds on 
and we’re happy to give: our undivided 
attention. 

Y ou may not go to the theatre look- 
ing for reality, but actors, play- 
wrights, and directors often talk about 
how much emotional tmth or veracity 
they try to bring to the enterprise. In 
Julie Salamon’s outstanding 2011 biog- 
raphy “Wendy and the Lost Boys: The 
Uncommon Life of Wendy Wasser- 
stein,” Meryl Streep — ^whose name is 
more or less synonymous with authen- 
ticity of interpretation — mentions her 
occasional uneasiness at the way Was- 
serstein (who died, of lymphoma, in 
2006), as Salamon writes, “deferred in 
conversation to men and talked in a 
baby voice.” Streep was troubled by “aU 
the furbelows and giggles of the social 
Wendy that I knew.” The same criti- 
cism could be leveUed at Wasserstein’s 
1988 play, “The Heidi Chronicles,” 
which won the Pulitzer Prize, a Tony, 
and the New York Drama Critics’ Cir- 
cle Award for Best Play. 

The two-act piece (in revival at the 
Music Box) teUs the story of an art his- 
torian, Heidi HoUand (Elisabeth Moss), 


who is in love with two essentiaUy un- 
avaUable men: a gay doctor named Peter 
Patrone (Bryce Pinkham,who is charm- 
ing if slightly too big in his gestures) 
and a wheeler-dealer called Scoop 
Rosenbaum (Jason Biggs). Heidi doesn’t 
complain about the unsatisfying nature 
of either relationship; together, the men 
form a kind of whole. StUl, her greatest 
affection is reserved for other indepen- 
dent women, alive or dead — she lectures 
the audience on the works of historical 
female artists. Heidi, who attended a 
women’s college in the sixties, took the 
era’s consciousness-raising to heart. But 
how does that ideology fit in with the 
eighties women who surround her now, 
chasing celebrity in their power suits? 

Moss has a lot to carry in this pro- 
duction — she’s in every scene — ^but she 
has always struck me as a strangely 
affectless performer, who is perhaps hint- 
ing at a greater tmth that I am unable 
to discern. This doesn’t mean that I don’t 
find her interesting here. I do, if only 
because her Heidi is less corny than the 
characters around her, Heidi’s female 
friends, all of whom are played like some- 
one’s idea of “political” women — loud, 
self-righteous, and ultimately hypocrit- 
ical. Wasserstein wanted a hit with 
“Heidi,” and she got it, mostly by mak- 
ing the humor too broad. (The direc- 
tor, Pam MacKinnon, who made such 
a splash with the 2012 revival of Ed- 
ward Albee’s “Who’s Afraid of Virginia 
Woolf?,” seems to have lost her way in 
the world of Broadway commercialism.) 

But it all quiets down in the end, and 
the best moment comes at the finale, 
when Heidi introduces Scoop to the lit- 
tle girl she has adopted. He can’t really 
hang with Heidi and the baby, but that’s 
O.K.: we know that Heidi will raise her 
daughter to make her own decisions, in 
a world that too often turns its back on 
female determination. 

M elissa James Gibson doesn’t wear 
her feminism on her sleeve. Un- 
like Wasserstein, the fifty-year-old play- 
wright did not become a thinker during 
the women’s-liberation movement, and 
her characters’ politics are more implied 
than stated. In Gibson’s new play, “Pla- 
cebo” (at Playwrights Horizons, under 
the direction of Daniel Aukin), a poor 
work that seems overly influenced, at 
times, by Annie Baker’s depictions of 


working-class ennui, the authoritative 
Carrie Coon — who was so impressive 
as Honey in MacKinnon’s “Virginia 
Woolf” — ^plays a scientist named Lou- 
ise. Louise’s mother is dying, and Lou- 
ise is at work on a dmg that’s meant to 
stimulate female sexual arousal — a nec- 
essary part of life, since life begins in 
women. Get it? But nobody in this play 
is getting off much. Living unhappily in 
what looks like student housing with her 
boyfriend, Jonathan (WiUiam Jackson 
Harper), who’s studying to be a classicist 
and can’t give up smoking — it’s one of 
the things they talk about way too much — 
Louise finds herself drifting, emotion- 
ally, toward another man, Tom (the gifted 
Alex Hurt), who pays attention to her in 
ways that Jonathan cannot. 

I wanted “Placebo” to be better than 
it was, because the actors are better than 
the script, and what’s more painful than 
watching actors try to make up for a 
playwright’s failings? But second only 
to my concern for the performers was 
the boredom that overtook me about 
twenty minutes into the show, like a 
chemical seeping through my body, in- 
finitely more effective than any medi- 
cation Louise could cook up. 

L ike Cush Jumbo, Kristin Chenoweth 
J has an energy level that goes be- 
yond anything you find in nature, and 
what she does with it in “On the Twen- 
tieth Century” (a Roundabout Theatre 
Company production, at the American 
Airlines, directed by Scott Ellis) is far 
more compelling than the musical itself 
The show has a book and lyrics by Betty 
Comden and Adolph Green, and a score 
by Cy Coleman. (It was first produced 
on Broadway in 1978.) Given the tal- 
ents involved, it’s odd how little of the 
music stays with you, and how little in- 
spiration any of it provides. The best part 
of the evening is supplied by four cho- 
rus boys who play bellhops and by the 
sexy Andy Karl, lately of “Rocky” fame, 
as a Hollywood hunk — he has more tes- 
tosterone and talent than Zeus. Chen- 
oweth, as a self-absorbed star who tries 
her best to stay that way, does all the stuff 
you’d expect her to do — she sings, she 
mugs, she climbs over furniture and 
climbs over men who tower above her. 
But she can’t bring to life a musical whose 
lack of relevance ends up being its prime 
source of interest and “entertainment.” ♦ 
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THE CURRENT CINEMA 

RUNNING FREE 

“While Were Young and “White God. ” 

BY ANTHONY LANE 



Ben Stiller and Naomi Watts in a movie directed by Noah Baumbach. 


T he new Noah Baumbach film, 
“While We’re Young,” stars Ben 
Stiller, who is forty- nine, as a guy named 
Josh, and Naomi Watts, who is forty- 
six, as his wife, Cornelia. Those ages 
matter, because the movie is squarely 
and sadly about what Henry James 
called the middle years, or “the coun- 
try of the general lost freshness.” Josh, 
a filmmaker, has toiled for eight years 
on a documentary. “I’m zeroing in on 
it,” he says. He and Cornelia, who is 
the daughter of a famous documentar- 
ian (Charles Grodin),live in New York. 
To their dismay, they have no children. 
To their surprise, they seem to have 
very little fun. 

That changes when they meet an- 
other couple. Jamie (Adam Driver) and 
Darby (Amanda Seyfried), who hail from 
the next generation, are so glaringly hip 
that they make your eyes smart. “We 
said our vows in an empty water tower 
in Harlem,” Jamie says. He, too, is a doc- 
umentarian (how many can you have in 
one city?), while Darby makes ice cream, 
presumably derived from cows with col- 
lege degrees. They both ride bikes, of 
course, and, as we learn from a delicious 


montage, their apartment cleaves to every 
rule of retro, complete with typewriters 
and board games. “This is just like my 
record collection, except mine are CDs,” 
Josh says, gazing in awe at Jamie’s rows 
of vinyl. What nags at Josh is not that 
Jamie reminds him of his younger self 
but something yet more galling, and 
more likely to trip him into foUy: Jamie 
makes him wonder what it would be 
like — and what effort it might take — to 
become that self again. 

A complicated plot ensues, much of 
it about the ethics of creating documen- 
taries. Jamie offers to assist Josh with 
his project, and then proceeds both to 
fool him and to trump him, not least 
by using one of his sources. The climax 
is a standoff between the two at Lin- 
coln Center, where Cornelia’s father, 
who is being honored, finds himself pro- 
nouncing on the rights and wrongs of 
his trade. Charles Grodin, whose dry- 
ness and benevolence are as balanced as 
ever, does wonders with the scene, but 
even he cannot prevent us from asking 
whether tussles over tmth versus fiction, 
in filmmaking, are really a helpful hook 
for a film that is already snarled in 


self-obsession of every kind. How about 
Darby’s ice cream? Why not make a 
story out of that? 

The other hitch is that set pieces are 
scarcely Baumbach’s forte. He is the 
master of the middle eight — the mo- 
ments that bridge our noisy clashes and 
our declarations of intent. The lazy bot- 
tle of Jim Beam that Josh splits with 
Cornelia, after the debacle at the awards, 
means more than the heartfelt griev- 
ances that he just poured forth. The 
same goes for the modish mystical hap- 
pening at which both couples dress in 
white, tap gongs, and vomit in a bid to 
cleanse their souls; everything here feels 
overblown, apart from a sly shot of the 
resident guru putting on Vangelis to 
boost the mood. Music, indeed, brings 
out the best in Baumbach — witness 
the heroine’s dash down the street, in 
“Frances Ha” (2012), to David Bowie’s 
“Modern Love,” or Cornelia’s what- 
the-hell dancing at a hip-hop class. 
(Naomi Watts is so skilled at showing 
pain that you may have forgotten how 
funny she can be.) Wittiest of all is Josh’s 
response to hearing “Eye of the Tiger” 
through headphones: “I remember when 
this song was just considered bad!' 

That’s a nice line, in a movie more 
generously stuffed with gags than any 
Baumbach film since his debut, “Kick- 
ing and Screaming” (1995), in which 
the young tried to fight off the very 
thought of growing up. But the line has 
weight, too, because you can sense Josh’s 
dawning awareness that his funkifica- 
tion, at Jamie’s hands, may be less of a 
blessing than a drag. That is what I ad- 
mire in “While We’re Young”; it shows 
a director not so much mooning over 
the past, with regret for faded powers, 
as probing his own obsessions and the 
limits of his style. One clue is hats. When 
Stiller starts wearing a narrow-brimmed 
fedora, he is aping Driver, who in turn 
sports an offshoot of the annoying one 
that he wore in “Frances Ha.” There, 
his character was promiscuous and cool, 
but here, thanks to a few grace notes — 
Jamie pirouettes when he gets up from 
a table, and says thank you by putting 
his hands together, like the Dalai 
Lama — he slowly reveals the vanity of 
the jerk. Even if you liked the larkiness 
of “Frances Ha,” an existence founded 
on nothing but half-assed relationships 
and rental prices wound up looking 
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perilously thin, whereas Josh and Cor- 
nelia seem honest — and oddly touch- 
ing — ^in their battle for something more. 
Such is one of the rare benefits of age: 
maybe you can start, at last, to tell the 
difference between a life style and a life. 

T ime and again, in “White God,” 
the screen is fiUed with dogs. They 
are real, not images conjured on a com- 
puter but mutts that were recruited 
from shelters and schooled for the oc- 
casion, and each of them, after the film- 
ing, was found a home. Nonetheless, 
don’t wait for your local branch of the 
American Kennel Club to announce a 
showing of the movie. Even though it 
casts not a morsel of doubt upon ca- 
nine bravado or brains, it will raise the 
hackles of anyone who thinks that a 
dog is man’s best friend. According to 
“White God,” a dog has his eye on 
man’s throat. 

The film, directed by Kornel Mun- 
dmczo, is Hungarian, and we start, on 
a gilded morning, in a peaceful Buda- 
pest. As Lili (Zsofia Psotta) bicycles 
along broad avenues, nothing stirs. Be- 
hind her, without warning, comes a pack 
of pooches — scores of them, haring at 
full pelt, although whether she is their 
leader or their quarry is hard to teU. The 
sequence is not explained until the finale, 
yet even then it retains the pulsing clar- 
ity of a nightmare, and you could claim 
that the whole tale unfolds in LUi’s head, 
blooming from her anxieties and fears. 
After all, she’s thirteen. 

Lili’s parents are separated, and her 
mother goes away for three months, 
leaving her in the care of her father (San- 
dor Zsoter). He is a food inspector; in 


a slaughterhouse, he oversees the skin- 
ning and the sawing of a cow’s carcass, 
and that process eats into the movie’s 
sense of fragile flesh — of one creature’s 
being at the mercy or the pleasure of 
another. Lili and her dad seem distant, 
and her affection is reserved for Hagen, 
a hefty, ochre-colored crossbreed: half 
Labrador, half James Cagney, I would 
guess. Lili, a trumpeter in a youth or- 
chestra, takes Hagen to a rehearsal, much 
to the teacher’s disgust. Her father, no 
less indignant, abandons the dog — haul- 
ing him out of the car beneath an over- 
pass and leaving him there. Hagen (who 
is played by two brothers, named Body 
and Luke) has a natural field of furrows 
on his brow, and they add to his air of 
utter perplexity, dignified yet bereft, as 
he stands by the side of the road. If Lili 
feels alone, imagine how Hagen feels. 

But can we imagine? The will to do 
so is constantly tweaked and tested by 
the film. No voice-over ushers us into 
Hagen’s thoughts; Rod Taylor spoke for 
Pongo, in “101 Dalmatians,” and Mi- 
chael J. Lox for Chance, in “Homeward 
Bound: The Incredible Journey,” but 
Hagen’s barks and whimpers are, at best, 
half-readable. They make Hungarian 
sound easy. Never do we lose track of 
canine otherness — or, for that matter, 
of the rift between adult humans and 
their young. Once Hagen has gone astray, 
the film divides its labors. We follow 
Lili as she snaps at authority, swigs vodka, 
and nurtures an interest in boys, and we 
follow Hagen as he is captured by a 
ne’er-do-well, beefed up, and trained 
to fight rival dogs. His fangs are filed 
to points, like those of a shark. His muz- 
zle blazes with blood. Not only does he 


escape but he then ends up taking the 
entire population of a dog pound along 
for the ride. Chases are mostly filmed 
at snout level, to a panting score. In 
short. Lassie Goes Bananas. 

So what’s the deal? Well, you can 
hardly stage an insurrection, of what- 
ever species, on the streets of Budapest 
without raising the ghost of the upris- 
ing there against Soviet rule, in 1956; 
and the news that Hagen, not being 
purebred Hungarian, must incur a spe- 
cial tax win gratify the racist element in 
Jobbik, now the third-biggest party in 
the National Assembly. Yet the great 
thing about “White God” is that the 
more you command it to sit and stay — 
to settle down as a plausible plot, or to 
cohere as a political fable — the more it 
slips its leash and mns amok. If the ram- 
paging animals appear well fed, or too 
puny to pose a threat, that doesn’t sap 
the film but makes it scarier stiU. Their 
quarrel with us becomes as basic, and 
as impervious to logic, as the attacks on 
the school and the gas station in “The 
Birds. ’’Just as Tippi Hedren was, in 
some obscure way, the root but not the 
cause of that aggression, so we should 
listen to Lili when she says, of the 
swarming dogs, “I think they came be- 
cause of me.” Her pet has sunk back 
into beasthood, and she, too, has suffered 
a transmutation. In the strange beauty 
of the closing moments, on the far side 
of trauma, we realize that this lonely 
girl, with her trumpet, is no longer a 
child. Some things always change. ♦ 
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Each week, we provide a cartoon in need of a caption. You, the reader, submit a caption, we choose three finalists, 
and you vote for your favorite. Caption submissions for this weeks cartoon, by Mick Stevens, must be received by Sunday, 
March 29th. The finalists in the March 16th contest appear below. We will announce the winner, and the finalists in this weeks 
contest, in the April 13th issue. The winner receives a signed print of the cartoon. Any resident of the United States, 
Canada ( except Quebec), Australia, the United Kingdom, or the Republic of Ireland age eighteen or over can 
enter or vote. To do so, and to read the complete rules, visit contest, newyorker. com . 


THE 'J^'INNING CAPTION 



'‘You seemed disillusioned. ” 
Maggie Tishman, Brooklyn, N.Y. 



THE FINALiyr5 


“Tell them that the jury is still out. ” 
Cary Dikinis, Tucson, Ariz. 

‘All right, folks, it’s crunch time. ” 
Lindsay DiCuirci, Silver Spring, Md. 

“Welcome to Mechanics Anonymous. ” 
Daniel Bateman, New York City 
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